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HE Lau Islands form the eastern border of Fiji. Lakemba in the 
center of the Lau group was formerly an independent chiefdom, hold- 

ing all the central and southern islands in tributary relationship. The 
southern islands, partly of volcanic formation,’ partly of coral limestone,’ 
comprised the chiefdom’s rich hinterland. Most of them lack garden land 
but they produce raw materials used in making important articles of ex- 
change. Outstanding are the hardwoods‘ used for large sailing canoes. 
Southern Lau supplied all Fiji and also Tonga with these vessels. The type 
of paper mulberry® used for the best barkcloth and pandanus® used for 
the finest mats are also found here, and coconut of excellent quality for oil 
grows on all the southern islands. Based on these resources, specialized 
crafts have developed on the islands, which produce the finest canoes, 
barkcloth, and mats in Fiji. These commodities were traded with Tonga 
and also collected regularly as tribute to the high chief of Lakemba, who 
distributed part of them to other chiefdoms in Fiji through a system of 
gift exchange. 

Although of great importance in native economy, the southern islands 
have offered little to attract the white man on account of their lack of 

1 The following study is a translation of a lecture delivered to the Ethnological Colloquium 
of the University of Berlin in March, 1937. In its original form this has appeared in Archiv 
fiir Anthropologie, Vol. 24, No. 2, 1937. It is part of the results of nine months field work in 
Fiji under a Yale University-Bishop Museum fellowship. A desc..piion of the ethnographic 
results of the field trip are being published as a Bishop Museum bulletin. The spelling of native 
words follows David Hazelwood, A Feejeean and English Dictionary (Vewa, Fiji, 1850). 
Place names follow British Admiralty charts. 

I express sincere appreciation to Bernhard J. Tiiting for assistance in the field and par 
ticularly for his work on the native religion. 2 Mothe and Komo Islands 

* Kambara (which has a volcanic outcrop), Namuka, Oneate, Fulanga, and Ongea 
Islands. (Also Ono and Vatoa, the southernmost islands, which are not included in this study.) 

4 Especially vesi, called greenheart of India (Intsia bijuga [Colebr.] Ktze.), also mbau 
(probably Pittorperum Brackenridge). 

5 Masi, masi ntchina, and ndrauthoka, forms of the paper mulberry (Broussonetia papy- 
rifera Vent.). The paper mulberry is found on every island but the best quality grows only 
on Namuka. 6 On Fulanga, Ongea, and Wangava. 
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fertile soil. Here a relatively large amount of the old life survives. Hence 
southern Lau provides a good field for the ethnographer interested in 
understanding a functioning culture of Fiji in its. historic background. 

Like other South Sea peoples, the Lauans lack written records. Only a 
few documents, written by early navigators, missionaries, and government 
officials’ are available for this region. Besides these, in reconstructing the 
history I have relied chiefly on internal evidence such as genealogies,® 
folklore, ceremcnies, social structure, property rights, and technology. 
Archaeological data® and selected statements of reliable native informants 
have been used as supplementary evidence. 


The history of the Lau Islands may be divided into five periods: (1) the 
early period; (2) the period of cultural adaptation following the arrival of 
immigrants from the west (about ten generations ago); (3) the Tongan 
period (reaching its height in the middle of the nineteenth century); (4) 
the European period (beginning about 1835); (5) the period of readjust- 
ment. 

PERIOD 1 

The earliest known inhabitants of the Lau Islands are called kai vanua, 
“people of the land.’”° They had a simple social organization. They lived 
in scattered hamlets, called tokatoka, usually located near garden lands 
or in clearings in the bush." Each hamlet consisted of a sib’ led by a 


7 There is also an account of the culture on Lakemba Island twenty years ago by A. M. 
Hocart (The Lau islands, Fiji, Bulletin, Bishop Museum, No. 62, Honolulu, 1929). 

8 Genealogies of thirty-nine sibs, extending from five to ten generations, were recorded. 

® To check the culture history, archaeological sites (including hamlet and village sites, 
hill fortresses, burial and fortified caves, gaming grounds, cemeteries, and temple sites) were 
examined on Kambara, Wangava, Namuka, Mothe, Fulanga, and Ongea. No excavating was 
done. 

‘© Descendants of these early inhabitants are still called kai vanua. They have retained 
their sib units and sib dieties, and form one of the two main social divisions into which the 
Lauans are grouped. The descendants of the immigrants of Period 2 form the other division. 
This two-fold division has been obscured on many islands, especially on Lakemba and Mothe, 
due to Tongan and European influences, and on Namuka and Komo where the early popula- 
tion was destroyed and the islands were repopulated by colonists chiefly from Kambara and 
Wangava. It was worked out on Kambara by means of the sib genealogies, totems, dieties, holy 
places, hamlet sites, sketch maps of each village, legends, ceremonies, and the statements of old 
informants. Archaeological excavations should yield further information concerning Period 1. 

11 The natives know which hamlet sites belonged to the land people; for example, Vaka- 
wangga, Nawi, old Lomatchi, and Korokoroilulu on Kambara, and Nggilo, Tawali, and Toka 
on Fulanga. 

2 Each tokatoka was apparently composed of one sib. The tokatoka still retain their 
local unity though they are now consolidated into coast villages. They are called matanggali 
(sibs) and are divided into subsibs, called mbatchi ni lovo. The subsibs are composed of vuvale 
(households). Many sibs today are called by the place names of their old tokatoka. 
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headman and from these groups have descended the patrilineal sibs of the 
yavusa vanua (land group) in Lau today. Political power was in the hands 
of the old men." The land people had little interest in pedigrees*’ and 
chieftainship was absent. Their traditions contain no reference to warfare 
and there was apparently little rivalry between groups or individuals. 

The land people believed in a great spiritual being or mana-giver, the 
kalou.’® Each hamlet had also its own spiritual being, called kalou vu. The 
names of most of these hamlet dieties have been lost but those recorded 
are spirits rather than ghosts."* The dieties were worshipped by “priests’”!” 
in sacred places'® such as caves. They were propitiated with offerings in 
times of.trouble, such as hurricane or drought.'® The land people had first 
fruits’ and probably boys’ initiation”® rites. Their ceremonies centered in 
their religious life. 

The early inhabitants of each island believed that they originated lo- 
cally from some natural object such as a tree or an animal which was their 
vu (forefather). For instance, the people of Kambara believed that they 
originated from the ngingia tree.*' There is only one ngingia tree on Kam- 
bara.” It is located near the beach north of Undu village, which is com- 


13 The title turanga which (according to A. M. Hocart, Man, No. 80, 1913) formerly meant 
“old man” and now means “noble, senior, father, old man,” may have been applied to these 
old men. A form of gerontocracy is found in parts of Viti Levu. 

14 The land people remember not more than five generations of their sib genealogies. 

46 Information concerning the great kalou was derived from Moto of Undu. He was the 
oldest inhabitant on Kambara and a member of the land group. He says he was born shortly 
after Christianity was introduced to the island. 

16 The following kalou vu of the land people were obtained from informants of this group: 
Mberawalaki (Nangara sib, Kambara), Tutumatua (Matasoata sib, Kambara), Iri Mbuli 
(Tonganiuthi sib, Kambara), Nainggilo (Nggilo sib, Fulanga), Rongoua (Nasava sib, Ful- 
anga). Informants say that the above kalou vu are spirits, not ghosts. 

17 The “priest” was a sort of possessional shaman. Organized priesthood was apparently 
absent. 

18 Called na sava like Negara Kalou, a sacred cave on Kambara, and Kalou, a sacred 
stone at Toka, Fulanga. I do not know whether the land people had mbure kalou (houses of 
the gods; see footncte 43) in Period 1, but they had them when the missionaries came, accord- 
ing to informants and to the archaeology. 

19 According to native informants of the land people. 

2° According to Moto, the land people had a secret society called Nanga. Lorimer Fison 
(The Nanga, or Sacred Stone Enclosures of Wainimala, Fiji, Journal, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. 14, pp. 14-30, 1884) describes the Nanga of western Viti Levu as a secret 
society consisting of three age groups, into which all the males of the community were initiated. 
The purpose of the society was the induction of the men into full tribal membership. The rites 
took place in a sacred rectangular enclosure, and consisted of offerings to ancestral spirits, 
circumcision, ordeals, dancing, license, and the distribution of wealth. In 1884 the Nanga 
ceremonies were no longer performed. Such enclosures were not seen in Lau. 

21 Informant, Moto of Undu. 2 According to native informants. 
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posed of sibs descending from the early inhabitants of the island. Men of 
Undu still offer food and kava here in times of distress. According to the 
natives, the ceremony was last performed in 1929 when a severe drought 
threatened the food supply on the island. The wanggawangga ni vu (shrine 
of the forefather) of Kambara is the red shark, called by the title tui 
natakala or simply ratu. The red shark is the guardian of the land people, 
and it is still strictly tabu for a descendant of this group to kill, harm, or 
eat the red shark, or to defend himself against it. The shark is still pro- 
pitiated with offerings on the beach or on a canoe at sea. Its appearance 
is considered to be a good omen. The land people of Fulanga believed that 
they originated from a hen, those of Mothe from an ivi* tree, and those 
of Namuka from a white dog. 

The early inhabitants believed in a local abode of the soul after death. 
The traditional abode of the ghosts of the Kambara land people is Nggara 
Levu (great cave),™ a burial cave located near the ngingia tree. The natives 
say that when a Kambara man died his soul went with a hissing sound to 
this cave. There is a story that from Nggara Levu the soul went to a high, 
roof-shaped rock on the reef of the island. The dead of the land people 
were buried in caves. 

The early inhabitants subsisted chiefly by fishing and collecting tubers, 
fruits, and nuts from the bush.% Gardens were much smaller than they 
are today. Manioc* and sweet potato,’ the main garden products today,”* 
found their way into Lau during historic times. 

Little definite information was obtained about the technology of the 
early inhabitants. Probably they lived in caves”® and in small huts. We 
found no evidence of pottery or the tapa craft before Period 2. 

Tnocar pus edulis, Forst. 

* Also called Nggara-ni-mate (cave of the dead). 

25 On Kambara the chief food besides fish was the wangiri (unidentified) nut, which was 
preserved by fermentation in salt water. Other bush foods were probably the ivi (Inocarpus 
edulis Forst.), ndawa (Pometia pinnata Forst.), aumitha (Malaisia scandens Lour. P1.), 
mbawaki (unidentified), and wild yam. On Fulanga the chief food was yambia (7 acca pinnati- 
fida Forst.). 

26 Forms of the cultivated manihct. 27 Ipomoea batatas. 

28 Uvi (yam, Dioscorea sp.) and ndalo (taro, Colocasia antiquorum Schott) do not grow 
well on the southern islands. We do not know whether the land people of the fertile volcanic 
islands (where these tubers grow today) raised them in Period 1, but the number of varieties 
of each in Lau indicate that the plants have not been introduced recently. (See C. H. Wright, 
A List of Fijian Plant Names, Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Fiji, No. 10, Suva, 1918.) 
Kawai (sweet yam, a form of Dioscorea sp.), was probably cultivated. 

2° According to informants. We found adz blades, fire holes, shell heaps, potsherds, house- 
posts, and canoe hulls in caves which they said had been inhabited. 
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PERIOD 2 


About ten generations ago, according to the genealogies of high ranking 
sibs, a group of warrior immigrants arrived in Lau. The folklore says that 
these people came from Nakauvandra in northeast Viti Levu, the largest 
island of the Fiji group. Nakauvandra is the traditional home of Ndengei,*® 
the great ancestral god of Fiji. The immigrants worshipped Ndengei as 
their first forefather. They were led by the warrior hero, Ndaunisai, who 
came with his brothers in two large double canoes. Ndaunisai landed on 
Kambara Island. From here the immigrants spread through southern and 
central Lau and established themselves as the dominant social group. 
Although the newcomers were warriors, settlement was not necessarily 
by force. They were accepted as bringing rarama (light) to the inhabitants 
who had been living in mbutombuto (darkness). 

Upon the basic sib unit of the early inhabitants, the immigrants im- 
posed a complicated system of rank, by which every sib stood in definite 
relationship to every other sib. The ranking system was founded mainly 
on seniority in relationship to the leader, Ndaunisai, and on success in 
warfare. Hence sib genealogies were important. Rank was expressed in 
hereditary sib titles*® depending on an historical division of sibs. Sibs 
descended from the immigrants formed the yavusa turanga (chief group). 
Sibs descended from the early inhabitants formed the yavusa vanua (land 
group). 

The highest rank was held by the high chief, Tui Naiau,* who was 
directly descended in the first born line from the most powerful immigrant, 
Ndaunisai. The high chief was sacred. His person was protected by many 
tabus and to break one of these meant death. He was surrounded by strict 
etiquette and elaborate ceremonial. The head of the chief, his headrest, 
and his comb were tabu. The head of the pig and the sea turtle were re- 
served for him. He was addressed by a special phraseology.™ His birth, 
circumcision, betrothal, marriage, and death were celebrated by all his 


8° For further information concerning Ndengei see: Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
States’ Exploring Expedition, 1838-1842 (Philadelphia, 1845), Vol. 3, p. 83; A. B. Brewster 
The Hill Tribes of Fiji (London, 1922), pp. 81-82, 85. 

3! According to informants. 

% Such as mata ni vanua (eye or face of the land), the chief’s herald; ndau ni nggoli 
(master fisherman); vaka vanua (chief of crops). Sib titles are held by the sib headman. 

33 For a legend concerning the first Tui Naiau see: G. M. Hennings, The Murder of the 
First Tui Naiau (Transactions, Fijian Society, 1917), pp. 33-37. 

* This phraseology was in the Mbauan dialect. See Thomas Williams and J. Calvert, 
Fiji and the Fijians (London, 1858), Vol. 1, pp. 37-38. 
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people with ceremonial presentations of tribute, formal dances,® and kava™® 
drinking customs with carefully prescribed rituals and precedence.*” He 
had one chief wife and many secondary wives.** At his death some of these 
were strangled.*® The chiefly ceremonial pattern was duplicated less osten- 
tatiously for other members of the group, depending on rank and wealth. 

The ranking system was interrelated with a hierarchy of sib ancestor 
gods called kalou vu. At the top of the hierarchy stood Ndaunisai and his 
ancestors. The position of each god was determined by his mana, expressed 
by success in warfare while on earth and by success of his living descendants. 
In other words, his rank was determined by his pre-mortem and post- 
mortem prestige. 

The stress on rank and its supplement in ancestor worship threw the 
emphasis in religion from the spiritual “high god” concept of the early 
inhabitants to the sib ancestor gods of the newcomers.*® However, although 
the newcomers worshipped their ancestral gods as sib dieties, the descend- 
ants of the early inhabitants retained their sib gods as well as their sib units. 

The ancestor god of each sib was embodied in a species of animal or 
plant which was sacred to the sib. Although much knowledge of sib totems 
has been lost, at least half of the thirty-seven sibs studied possessed three 
totems: a species of fish, a species of bird, and a species of tree. The totems 
were propitiated with ceremonial offerings of food and kava. Each species 
had a title and its generic name was tabu to members of other sibs in the 
presence of the owners. The Vuanikathu sib on Kambara, which traces its 
genealogy ten generations directly to Ndaunisai, owns the mavinda* tree, 
the ongo fish, and the kaisevou bird.** Even today the mavinda trees of 

% Called meke, especially war dances for men and sitting dances for women. 

% Yanggona (Piper methysticum Forst.). 

37 According to the so-called Fijian custom, which is characterized by great formality, 
hand clapping, and kava meke singing. The old men told Williams (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 141) 
that the true Fijian mode was characterized by the grating of the root on a piece of fine coral. 


38 Williams (0. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 32-33) states that the chief had from ten to fifty or one 
hundred wives. 

3° As described by informants, by Wilkes (09. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 98-100), and by Williams 
(op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 189, 200-201). 

40 The interest of the early population, expressed in their mystical outlook on life and 
religious ritual, was focused on the inner content of life, while that of the immigrants, expressed 
in the rank system, ancestor worship, and social ceremonial, was focused on outer form. Even 
today the land people are less restricted in daily life by formalities and jealousy than the chief 
group. They seem to be more modest and liberal and to have more sense of humor than mem- 
bers of the chief group. 41 Erythrospermum polyandrum Oliver. 

# Information concerning the Vuanikathu sib totems was obtained from the sib headman. 
It is tabu for other members of the sib to discuss them. 
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the island are cared for by the sib and their fragrant flowers may not be 
picked. It is tabu for members of the sib to catch or eat the ongo fish. 
Kaisevou birds, caught by sib members, are rubbed with perfumed oil and 
released. The ancestor god and his totems were propitiated for mana in 
order to enhance the social prestige of the sib, the highest social value of 
the immigrants. They were worshipped by hereditary priests in small 
temples called mbure kalou.” Frequently the priests used their power to 
enhance the power of the chiefs. 

When a man from the immigrant group died, his soul went to Nai 
Thimbathimba, a jumping-off place on or near each island. Nai Thimba- 
thimba usually faced the west or northwest. In this direction lies Nai 
Thombothombo, the land of souls, located on the Mbua coast, Vanua 
Levu, one of the two large islands of Fiji. From Nai Thimbathimba the 
soul was ferried by canoe to Nai Thombothombo. Members of the yavusa 
turanga (chief group) today are not aware that the early inhabitants had 
a local abode of the dead. They believe that the land people also go after 
death to Nai Thombothombo, but whereas ghosts of the chief group board 
a hardwood or chiefly canoe, those of the land group journey by a softwood 
or inferior one into eternity.” 

The immigrants married women of the land people“ and since these 


* House of the god. According to statements and drawings in historical sources, to archae- 
ological sites, and to native informants, the mbure kalou in Lau consisted of a small, oval or 
rectangular building with a disproportionately high, thatched, gabled roof. The building was 
raised on a foundation mound, usually oval or round. Fragant plants grew around it and still 
grow on the old sites, and ceremonial and other weapons were kept in it. See Wilkes, op. cit., 
Vol. 3, p. 86; J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pacific (Lon- 
don, 1853), p. 168; Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 215, 222-23. 

“On account of bis direct contact with the ancestor gods, the priest had considerable 
power. He presented offerings from the people to the gods before a raid and in times of trouble. 
He was possessed by the kalou vu. This information was obtained from many informants 
and checked by the sources. See Wilkes, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 86-90, 209; Williams and Calvert, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 223-37; Transactions, Fijian Society, 1925-26, p. 30. 

46 This is a general belief in Lau. It is also found in Fiji proper. The belief that souls of the 
departed go to Nai Thombothombo on Vanua Levu was reported in the nineteenth century 
from other parts of Fiji, and these reports state that from here the soul was believed to go to 
Nakauvandra, the abode of Ndengei, the great ancestor god in northeast Viti Levu (Wilkes, 
op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 85; Erskine, op. cit., p. 225). It is probable that this belief of a return of the 
soul to Nakauvandra, the land of origin, also formerly existed among the immigrants of 
Lau. 

Today the two groups are mixed physically. However, since the immigrants founded 
their own sibs and the land people kept theirs, the two groups have maintained their identity 
through patrilineal descent. Moreover, in spite of the intermarriage between them, the natives 
claim to be able to see to which group a man belongs by his bearing, manners, and physical 
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brought land as dowry,*’ the immigrants also became land holders. During 
the last two generations land has not been transferred from sib to sib.** 
Cross-cousin marriage*® is the rule. Sibs of the land people still own most 
of the land, including the larger part of the fertile patches.®°° They take more 
interest in their gardens than the immigrants, but the latter are by far 
the better sailors and are also expert fish spearers. 

Although fishing, collecting, and gardening® continued to furnish the 
basis for subsistence, production was organized under the immigrants and 
industry developed a high degree of skill. The chiefs stimulated craftsman- 
ship by attaching specialists, particularly carpenters® and fishermen, to 
their courts and extracting heavy tribute in the form of trade articles from 
their subjects. Lau became known in Tonga and Fiji for the quality of her 
materials and workmanship.®* A lively interisland trade grew up between 
the coral limestone islands and those of volcanic formation. The fertile 
volcanic islands exchanged food for manufactured articles such as canoes, 
woodwork, tapa, and mats from the infertile islands, since the former 
lacked the natural resources and specialized skills necessary for these crafts. 

In the latter part of Period 2 the Levuka people,™ a group of sailors 
and potters, were expelled from Mbau. Some of them fled to Levuka, 
Lakemba, which became a pottery-making center. The Levuka women 
traveled through the southern islands and made pots wherever they could 
find potter’s clay® and a market. They used the lump technic.™ 


features (see footnote 81). Most villages today are composed of sibs from both groups but tend 
to be predominantly (80-20%) either one or the other. A few villages are composed of sibs 
from the land group only. No villages composed entirely of sibs from the chief group were 
found. 

*7 The land was called sovisovi ni ndraundrau (place to collect leaves), for the women are 
responsible for collecting edible green leaves daily. 

‘8 These statements were checked by the genealogies and the distribution of garden 


land. 49 In the classificatory sense. 50 Checked by plans of garden land. 
5! A digging stick was used. Garden tools are described by Williams (Williams and Cal- 
vert, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 63-64). 8 See footnote 89. 


58 Extracts from Cook (p. 115), Wilson (p. 210), and Bellinghausen (pp. 231-32) in G. C. 
Henderson, The Discoverers of the Fiji Islands (London, 1933). 

% For information concerning the Levuka group see: Wilkes, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 61, 63, 
175; Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 133-34; Transactions, Fijian Society, 1925, 
p. 24; Hocart, op. cit., 1929, pp. 18-19. 55 T.e. on Kambara and Oneate. 

5 According to Levuka women who have witnessed the process. The art is now lost. 
Formerly cooking was done by the men, either by steaming in the earth oven, by roasting, or 
by stone boiling. After the introduction of pottery the women took over a share of the cooking. 
Daily the men secured, prepared, and steamed the garden produce while the women gathered, 
prepared, and boiled the fish, jungle greens, and coconut cream mixture, which is part of the 
daily diet. Food was frequently cooked twice a day in pots instead of once in the earth oven 
(See Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 139.) 
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Rivalry between the high ranking social groups led to strife, and forti- 
fications were built on every island.*’ Natural defences, situated on the 
edge of coral limestone plateaux or at the summit of volcanic hills, were 
reinforced by stone walls or by a series of ramparts of earth, surmounted 
in times of war by fences of reeds and often by a moat. Inside the walls 
were houses used only in times of danger by the inhabitants of neighboring 
hamlets. Clubs, spears, bows, and slings were the principal weapons." 

Gradually the small, poor islands became dependent upon the larger 
ones.*® There arose small chiefdoms like Kambara, which held Namuka, 
Komo, Wangava, Marambo, and perhaps at one time Fulanga, in tribu- 
tary relationship. Finally Kambara was absorbed by Lakemba, which 
became the most powerful chiefdom in Lau. 


PERIODS 3 AND 4 


The periods of Tongan and European influence, which overlap histori- 
cally, will be discussed in one section because it is impossible to understand 
one without the other. 


In the early nineteenth century European traders began to visit the 
main islands of the Fiji group, chiefly to collect sandalwood and béche-de- 
mer.® At this time there were a number of hostile, independent chiefdoms 
like Lakemba in Fiji. The most powerful were Mbau and Rewa in south- 
eastern Viti Levu, and Somosomo, Mathuata, and Mbua in east, north 
and west Vanua Levu respectively. Perhaps the most far-reaching effect 
of early contact with western civilization was the introduction of firearms 


57 The following fortresses were examined: on Kambara—Nakorovusa, Naisevou, Nako- 
royangai, Nakaka, Nakoro, Matai-Undu, Thaukenaloa; on Wangava—Ndengei, Korom- 
balavu, Nambakua; on Mothe—Ndelaimakotu, Ndelaimothe; on Fulanga—Nauluvatu, 
Tchinambua. 

58 For the fortifications of the chief’s village on Lakemba see Erskine, of. cit., p. 168. 
For general information concerning fortifications and arms see: Wilkes, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 
78-81; Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 43-59, 76; extracts from Cook (p. 108), 
Bligh (pp. 163-64), and Wilson (p. 210) in Henderson, op. cit. 

5° There were three grades of dependency between groups: mbatchi, nggali, and kaisi. 
The mbatchi included those groups which were compelled to respond when the chief called for 
help in warfare; the nggali included conquered groups from whom the chief extracted regular 
tribute in food and industrial produce; and the kaisi included defeated groups reduced to 
slavery. 


* The tributary relationships in southern Lau cannot be reconstructed in detail with the 
available evidence until the islands came under the supremacy of Lakemba. 

® Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 95; Erskine, op. cit., p. 235; Berthold Seemann, 
Viti, an Account of a Government Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Islands in the Years 1860-61 
(London, 1862), p. 405; Journal of William Lockerby, 1808-09 (Hakluyt Society, Ser. 2, No. 52, 
1925), p. ix. 
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and western military tactics into Fiji.” This intensified the struggle be- 
tween the leading chiefdoms and led to the centralization of political 
power.™ Larger war forces were used, and cannibalism and human sacrifice 
increased. Thus it was possible for the chiefdom of Mbau to become domi- 
nant in Fiji in the first half of the century.™ 

The centralization of power had another important result. It prepared 
the way for the penetration of the Tongans into Fiji. Contact of the Fiji 
islands with Tonga® began before the eighteenth century. The missionary 
Williams® states that the recollection of the first voyage from Tonga was 
lost more than a hundred years before his time. Gradually economic ex- 
change grew up between Tonga and Fiji. It was initiated and carried on 
by the Tongans,® mainly on account of the hardwood of southern Lau. 
They remained months and even years in Lau while they built large double 
canoes, far superior to their own.®* They also visited Mbua for sandal- 
wood,®* which they used to perfume their oil, and Taveuni for red paro- 
quet”® feathers, which they traded to Samoa for decorating fine mats.” 
They gave in return Tongan articles such as whales’ teeth, barkcloth, and 
inlaid clubs. They also paid in services, such as the loan of their women 
and help in warfare.” Since the art of warfare was more highly developed 
in Fiji than in Tonga, young Tongan noblemen often spent a few years in 
the service of Fijian chiefs in order to learn it.” In return for services in 
warfare the Tongan warriors were given land occasionally, and colonies 
of Tongans grew up in Lau, Vanua Levu, and the islands of the Koro Sea.” 


® Wilkes, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 62; Erskine, op. cit., p. 457 footnote; Williams and Calvert, 


op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 3. 3 Erskine, op. cit., p. 272. * Wilkes, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 61-65. 
% The voyage to Tonga took two to four days (Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 3). % Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 3. 


6? The Tongans were more daring sailors than the Lauans, who seldom ventured with 
their canoes out of sight of land. However, they did accompany the Tongans to Tonga occa 
sionally (William Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 2nd ed., London, 
1818, Vol. 2, pp. 263-64). Cook met Fijians at Tongatabu on his third voyage (Henderson, 
op. cit.,p. 112). 

68 Wilkes, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 167; Seemann, op. cit., pp. 239-40; Mariner, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 265. The Tongans learned a great deal about canoe building from the Lauans (ibid., Vol 
Vol. 2, p. 263). 6 Yasi (Santalum yasi Seem.). 

7 Kula (Coriphilus solitarius Latham), Seemann, op. cit., p. 19. 

7t Samoan fine mats and kilts were ornamented with red paroquet feathers usually ob- 
tained from Fiji (T. R. Hiroa, Samoan Material Culture, Bulletin, Bishop Museum, No. 75, 
1930, pp. 256, 281). 

” Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 45, 94; Seemann, of. cit., pp. 240, 241. 

8 Mariner, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 66-70, 307. 

™ Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 45. The greatest migration of Tongans was to 
Lakemba and the neighboring islands (ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 4-5). Calvert states that Lakemba 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century the Tongans in Fiji had grown 
unruly, and as a result of many complaints against them, King George of 
Tonga sent the Tongan chief, Maafu,” to govern them. Maafu organized 
a band of Tongan warriors and became powerful in the chiefdom of La- 
kemba. He secured the support of the missionaries by promising that 
conquered groups would be required to become Christian. Traders also 
helped him by extending credit to be repaid by the conquered in coconut 
oil, béche-de-mer, and tortoise shell.” He was first to use canon on canoes in 
Fiji.”” By the clever policy” of aiding the weaker side in a struggle between 
two Fijian groups and using the victory thus gained for his own ends, he 
succeeded in gaining control of Lau, the Koro Sea, and most of Vanua 
Levu. He seriously threatened the supremacy of Mbau, and as a last 
resort Thakombau,”® the high chief of Mbau, applied to Great Britain for 
help. The conquest of Fiji by the Tongans was averted when the group 
became a British Crown Colony in 1874.*%° 

Tongan influence in Fiji reached a peak just before British annexation. 
Its effect upon the culture was weakened by the growth of western in- 
fluence so that it was never thoroughly assimilated. It was strongest in 
Lau, especially on Lakemba, the residence of the chief. The Lauans are 
had three Tongan settlements (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 15). Informants on Kambara said that a Ton- 
gan settlement was located at Naimarai on the beach near Vunisinu between Ndaku and 
Nggalinggali. Here they built their double canoes from Kambaran wood. The hull was placed 
over a trench dug in the ground. The workers stood in the trench, which was examined. For 
other Tongan settlements in Fiji see G. C. Henderson, Fiji and the Fijians, 1835-1856 (Sydney, 
1931), p. 51. 

% Concerning Maafu see Seeman, op. cit., pp. 241-55; Basil Thomson, The Fijians (Lon- 
don, 1908), p. 53. 

% Seeman, op. cit., p. 252. 77 Thomson, op. cit., p. 53 footnote. 

78 First used at Lomaloma, Vanua Mbalavu, a large island in northern Lau (Seemann, 
op. cit., pp. 242-43). 

79 Thakombau was not only troubled by the Tongans but also blamed for outrages against 
life and property of American citizens, for which the United States demanded $45,000 in- 
demnity. In 1858 Thakombau negotiated with the British consul in Fiji for cession of Fiji 
to Great Britain with 200,000 acres of land on condition that the debt to America be paid 
(Seemann, op. cit., p. 246). The end of the war between the Fijians and the Tongans really 
came in 1861, however, when Commodore Seymour drew up an agreement between the chiefs 
concerning Mathuata (Vanua Levu) in order to protect the béche-de-mer trade (ibid., pp. 
269-73). 

80 Smythe, sent by Great Britain to investigate the annexation question, recommended 
acceptance of Fiji for three reasons: (1) as a station for mail lines; (2) as a potential cotton 
source; (3) as a means of acquiring security in the Pacific (Mrs W. J. Smythe, Ten Months 
in Fiji, 1864, p. 205). Thakombau was given a pension of £1500 per year. He died in 1882 
(Thomson, op. cit., p. 55). 
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taller than the inhabitants of the rest of Fiji. They have markedly lighter 
skins, less negroid features, and many individuals have wavy hair.® 

The main influence of the Tongans on Lauan culture™ has been in the 
social life and in technology. The Tongan concept of divine chieftainship 
and rank, expressed in social ceremonial, elaborated that of the Lauans. 
The whale’s tooth won exceptional significance.* It became the object 
of greatest ceremonial and.economic value in Lau, a means by which 
wealth could be condensed, exchanged, and preserved, a symbol of social 
prestige.™ 

Women, especially those of rank, began to play a role in social life. 
The rank of a chief was reckoned no longer exclusively through his father, 
but also through his mother. Women participated not only in the cere- 
monial preparation and serving of the kava root, but also in drinking it.* 
The chastity of girls of rank was emphasized, and chiefs’ daughters were 


8! Tongan mixture alone, however, does not seem to account for the strong Polynesian 
strain in Lau, most apparent in the chief group. Even today members of the land group are 
usually smaller, darker, more frizzy-haired and coarser featured than the descendants of the 
immigrants. This is most striking on islands such as Fulanga where the population is composed 
largely of land people. 

® Less canibalism, widow strangling, and burying alive were found in Lau than in Fiji 
proper. Henderson (op. cit., 1931, p. 32) attributes this fact to Tongan influence. 

83 Jackson, who was two years in Fiji about 1840 and who learned the language, said he 
was always told that the tambua ndamu (red whales’ teeth) were introduced to Fiji by Ton- 
gans. They were substituted for yanggona (kava) in ceremonies and called tambua, as kava 
had previously been called when presented ceremonially. Jackson estimated that there were 
twenty times as many white as red whales’ teeth in Fiji. Frequent oiling and handling turned 
the teeth red. Whales’ teeth, especially red ones, held the highest value in ceremonial exchange, 
and life and death depended upon them (Erskine, o?. cit., p. 439). Also Williams and Calvert 
(op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 94; Vol. 2, p. 5) state that the Tongans brought whales’ teeth to Fiji. Hocart 
(Man, No. 96, 1914) states that a whale’s tooth is called kava in the tauvu presentation cere- 
mony of the Dhakaundrove, Vanua Levu, and evidently kava formerly was the offering. 

% Mariner (of. cit., Vol. 1, p. 302) states that it was dangerous for a man other than a 
chief to possess a whale’s tooth, but this is not true today. 

% Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 32. 

86 Hocart states that the Fijian mode of ceremonial kava drinking at state occasions was 
discontinued under the rule of Maafu (who died in 1881) but it was restored later under the 
fourth Lord of Naiau (0. cit., 1929,p. 63). The Tongan method is less formal than the Fijian. 
In the former the kava root was formerly chewed by youths (Williams and Calvert, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 141). A four-legged Tongan type of bow] is used. There is less hand clapping and no 
kava mekes are sung. In Lakemba the Tongan method, described by Hocart (op. cit., 1929, 
pp. 60-63), is used on important occasions. The Fijian kava ceremony is used in the wading 
ceremony and at the installation of chiefs (ibid., p. 63). In southern Lau the modified Fijian 
ceremony is used on all formal occasions. Since chewing has been forbidden by the colonial 
government, the root is either pounded with a stone hammer on a flat slab or with an iron 
bar pestle in a wooden mortar. 
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isolated, fattened, and forbidden the sin in preparation for marriage.*’ 
Perhaps it is also through Tongan influence that Lauan women do not 
work in the fields, whereas in other parts of Fiji they are responsible for 
a large part of the gardening. ; 

The legend of Mburotu, an island paradise or land of the dead, located 
under the sea and filled with beautiful women, probably also came into 
Lau from Tonga. It is an exotic belief, unrelated to the beliefs of either 
the early inhabitants or the immigrants, but similar to a concept found 
in Tonga and other neighboring parts of Polynesia.** 

Tongan carpenters,*® sent to Lau to build canoes, had a marked effect 
on Lauan technology. Not only did the canoe and all woodcrafts gain in 
importance, but the oval Tongan house was introduced and pushed out the 
old Lauan form.*® The oval house was raised on an earth mound and the 
height of the mound reflected the rank of the owner.” With the increased 


importance of woodcrafts, the prestige of professional carpenters was 
enhanced. 


Another Lauan technic greatly influenced by the Tongans was tapa 
making. The Tongan rubbing method” was introduced and combined with 
the Fijian stencil method.” The women of Mothe and Namuka formed 


87 A custom still practised on Kandavu Island. 

88 Mariner, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 99, 101-102; E. W. Gifford, Tongan Myths and Tales 
(Bulletin, Bishop Museum, No. 8, Honolulu, 1924), pp. 153-80. 

8° During Period 2 a group of carpenter sibs called Matai Sau monopolized the carpentry 
craft. According to the Lauan lore, the founder of this group, Rokola, came from northeast 
Viti Levu to Lau before Ndaunisai. Rokola is known in Viti Levu as the god of the carpenters 
(Brewster, op. cit., p. 249). Each chief had a number of the Matai Sau attached to his retinue, 
but gradually the chiefs began to employ Tongan carpenters, who competed seriously with 
the Lauan group. Finally a group of carpenters called Matai Lemaki became established as the 
high chief’s carpenters. This group traces its pedigree to Lemaki who, according to his de- 
scendants, came from Samoa through Tonga to Lakemba. 

%° The change was in process when Bligh saw Ngau Island in the Koro Sea west of Lau, 
on his second voyage (Henderson, op. cit., 1933, p. 164). 

*! Today the height of the house mound depends not only on rank but also on wealth and 
energy. 

*® Used to make ngatu vaka Tonga (Tongan tapa). Strips of barkcloth, up to about 
seventy-five meters long, are rubbed with Lauan rust-brown dyes over raised geometric or 
naturalistic designs called kupetchi. Some of the kupetchi now being used were made in Tonga. 
Others were made on Lakemba, Ono, and Vanua Mbalavu (islands where Tongan influence 
has been strong). They are rare and highly valued. 

% The result is called ngatu vaka vitchi (Fijian tapa). A large, rectangular sheet of fine 
tapa is decorated, partly by the Tongan rubbing method, partly by the Fijian stencil method. 
Geometric design units are used for stenciling. Only a few women know how to make ngatu 
vaka vitchi, which calls for originality and is the most valued tapa in Fiji. It is made well on 
Matuku and Lakemba (see Williams and Calvert, of. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 65-67). 
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guilds, according to the Tongan pattern, in order to supply the demand 
for Lauan barkcloth. Quite likely the naturalistic designs found in Lau 
and not in Fiji proper are the result of influence from Tonga, where natural- 
istic designs prevail. 

The Tongan chiefs stimulated the production of perfumed oil by exact- 
ing large quantities as tribute from the southern islands.“ To meet the 
demand, coconut plantations were systematically planted and these served 
later as a basis for the copra trade. 


Turning to European influence, we find that the Tongans were used 
as a wedge into Fijian culture by the English Wesleyan Methodist mission- 
aries. They came to Lau from their mission center in Tonga and estab- 
lished their first Fijian mission on Lakemba in 1835. They brought Tongan 
teachers with them” and for some time their only converts in Fiji were 
Tongans.*’ During the first fifteen years the Lakemba mission made slow 
headway along the Lauans, but finally in 1849 the high chief of Lau was 
converted®* and the gospel was soon established on the southern islands. 
Chapels in charge of native missionaries were built on each island and 
Sunday was introduced as a day of rest, prayer, and feasts. From the be- 
ginning the missionaries waged a death struggle against the houses of the 
gods, hereditary priesthood, cannibalism, human sacrifice, widow stran- 
gling, infanticide, cave burial, and the tattooing of women.°*® In this under- 
taking they were aided by the colonial government. Warfare soon ceased 
in the group. The people were forbidden to live in hamlets in the interior 
of the islands and they moved to new villages along the coast. 

Christianity had a great influence on the religio-magic world of the 
natives. In opposition to the Christian God, the native dieties were said 
to be devils and the word tevoro (devil) was introduced to the culture.!° 
So Christianity compensated for the loss of a hierarchy of old gods with 
a hierarchy of new devils. For some time the ancestral gods were eclipsed 
by the Christian God who, because of the white man’s power, appeared 


%* Southern Lau is known for its perfumed coconut oil, prized also in Tonga. To cope with 
the increased production, large wooden bowls called papasia were used. A few of these may still 
be seen in Lau. 

% Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 5-8; Henderson, op. cit., 1931, p. 32. 

% Williams and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 12. Six years before the arrival of the first 
missionaries two Tahitian teachers were sent from Tonga to Lakemba. They were persecuted 
there and later settled on Oneate (ibid., Vol. 2, p. 9 footnote). 

7 Tbid., Vol. 2, pp. 10-12. % Tbid., Vol. 2, p. 138. 

* The missionaries, however, tried to uphold the system of chiefly tribute (ibid., Vol. 2, 
p. 75). 100 Hocart, op. cit., 1929, p. 185. 
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to have more mana. But the old gods were still feared and secretly pro- 
pitiated, and the natives were tormented by a conflict of loyalties. Grad- 
ually, as the natives adapted western ideas to their own, lotu (the gospel 
taught by the missionaries) tended to become a formality marked by a 
feast every seventh day and important mainly for its social value. 

The immediate result of mission influence, however, was the under- 
mining of the ancestor cult, the basis of the social system. In spite of the 
efforts of the government and the mission to uphold it, the institution of 
chieftainship was weakened. Its inner structure depended on the ancestor 
cult and its outer form was determined by the rank system. Although the 
government officials tried to appoint local chiefs as their representatives, 
personality as well as rank had to be considered. The result was to split 
the authority formerly held exclusively by the chiefs between the chiefs, 
native government officials, and native missionaries. So there arose a secret 
society called luve ni wai, which was forbidden by the government. The 
members of this organization secured a guardian spirit with whose help 
they predicted the future, discovered new medicines, and originated new 
dance forms. Many individuals tried in this way to regain their lost prestige. 

Under British rule the Mbauan dialect became the official language. 
Missionaries and officials used it in communicating with the natives, so 
that today we find spoken in Lau a mixture of the Lauan and Mbauan 
dialects with a few additional Tongan words.'" In time schools were 
started on most islands under native masters, who taught the children to 
read and write Mbauan. Teachers were trained not only in mission schools 
but also in a recently established government training school on Viti Levu. 
An attempt was made to introduce a few simple methods of hygiene, par- 
ticularly regarding child birth and care. 

Western influence, beginning with warfare and religion and working 
through the social system, finally reached a peak through the economic 
life. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century copra became an 
important export product of the Fiji group. As the industry grew, the 
coconut acreage was increased and the Lauan plantations, which had sup- 
plied tribute to the Tongan chief, began to be used commercially. In ex- 
change for copra the Lauans received tobacco,’ cloth, soap, tinned. beef, 


101 Hocart (op. cit., p. 231) has pointed out that Polynesian words which are distinctly non- 
Tongan occur in the Lauan dialect. These words may be due to contact with ti:e immigrants 
from the west in Period 2, but the point cannot be determined without examination of the 
linguistic evidence. 

102 Tobacco smoking was introduced at the beginning of the nineteenth century (Williams 
and Calvert, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 161). 
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rice, tea, and oil. As they acquired a taste for European trade goods, they 
began to neglect their other economic pursuits such as fishing, gardening, 
canoe building, and interisland trade. Men, women, and children worked 
on the plantations belonging to their sibs. There followed a period of pros- 
perity which lasted until the copra slump after the World War. 

Then the copra trade in Lau ended abruptly. Communication with 
the outside world was cut, and the natives found themselves no longer in 
a position to secure many trade goods upon which they had become de- 
pendent. 

PERIOD 5 

A new period began. Neglected gardens were cleared and replanted, 
native crafts began to flourish, trade between the islands revived, and the 
whole daily routine resembled olden days. The hereditary master fisher- 
man, whose title is determined by rank, regained control of the communal 
fishing. The first fruits of the harvest were again presented, but now to 
the old chief and the native colonial official jointly,!® while in the first and 
second periods they had been offered to the gods and in the third to the 
chiefs. Large, single sailing canoes, with improved rigging due to western 
influence, have replaced the cutter but the double canoe has disappeared. 
Wooden bowls are made in large quantities but with less skill than in 
olden days. The tapa and mat making industries are again flourishing and 
native rope, fish lines, and fish nets are replacing imported articles. 

Now the natives have regained most of their old economic independ- 
ence. A few articles are still imported. Metal axes and bush knives have 
become quite indispensable, and it would be very difficult for the Lauans 
to give up trade cloth and cooking pots. Today axes, bush knives, cooking 
pots, and trade cloth form practically the only economic ties which link 
southern Lau with the outside world. 

British political control is being adjusted more and more to the old 
order, high ranking families are receiving more attention, and a new 
pattern of social values is in process of formation. 

As far as religion is concerned, the outer forms of Christianity have 
been incorporated into the native ceremonial life, but the inner conflict, 
caused by the weakening of the ancestor cult, has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. This conflict tends to sap vitality from the culture. It is to a great 
extent responsible for the restlessness of the natives, in spite of their 
growing economic and social stability. 

Reviewing the culture history of Lau we find: 

The first great merging was of a simple, indigenous Melanesian type 
of culture with a highly organized, intrusive Micronesian-Polynesian 


48 Witnessed in Tokalau, Kambara, 
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type.'“ The intrusion consisted of one movement (probably extending 
over a relatively short period of time) and was carried by a group of immi- 
grants from the west, who settled permanently in Lau. The process of 
adaptation of the two cultures was relatively undisturbed for several gen- 
erations. The organization pattern of the immigrants gradually affected 
nearly every phase of the indigenous culture and in time the typical Lauan 
configuration emerged. The two cultures were sufficiently similar so that 
a fusion, based on common traits, could take place and sufficiently different 
so that the result was a new configuration. With the blending of the in- 
trusive culture with the indigenous one, the essential outlines of Lauan 
culture were set. 

The next strong influence in Lauan culture came from Tonga in the 
east. Tongan elements were introduced into Lau by individuals or by small 
groups of traders, carpenters, adventurers, and warriors, many of whom 
later returned to Tonga. The two cultures, namely, the strongly Poly- 
nesianized ‘Lauan and the adjacent Polynesian Tongan, were of the same 
general type, and the result of contact was an elaboration of the social 
ceremonial and technology of Lau. Tongan influence was checked by Euro- 
pean penetration before it had been thoroughly assimilated; it affected the 
outer form but not the inner constellation of Lauan culture. 

The last great intrusion of exotic elements into Lau, namely European 
civilization, was brought by missionaries, political officers, and traders. 
Contact with such a totally dissimilar culture weakened the inner structure 
of the Lauan configuration. For this the new religion was especially re- 
sponsible. Changes appeared first in the religious, then the social, and 
finally the economic life. The cultural equilibrium was seriously disturbed 
but a breakdown was averted by the sudden isolation of the islands result- 
ing from a change in economic conditions in Europe and America. This 
forced the natives back to economic independence and allowed the culture 
time for readjustment toward the creation of a new balance. 


Hono.utu, T.H. 


1% Hocart (Man, No. 43, 1915) states that the island of Viti Levu may be divided by a 
natural barrier of mountainsir two culture areas, the western and the eastern. In the western 
area he found a culture whi briefly characterizes by the following traits: simple social 
organization, petty chiefs, the 1va:.ga secret society, the square house, the favorite number 5, 
and barkcloth made in the interior by men. This culture he calls Low Fijian. In the eastern 
area he found what he calls the High Fijian culture. It is characterized by elaborate social 
organization, great sacred chiefs, the oblong house, the favorite number 4, barkcloth made 
by women on the coast, and canoes. This two-fold, geographical picture of the culture of Viti 
Levu corresponds in general to the historical picture of the first two periods in Lau. 
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THE CANE BLOWGUN IN CATAWBA AND 
SOUTHEASTERN ETHNOLOGY By FRANK G. SPECK 


OTES on another topic of Catawba ethnology are herewith offered 
as an addition to older sources in published form dealing with the 
Southeastern Siouan-speaking peoples. Interest has been accumulating in 
the field of the Southeast, and some demand has been expressed by eth- 
nologists, whose desires should no longer be denied, that information re- 
corded by the writer during some years of investigation among the Catawba 
and their congeners be made accessible to students of the area. The blowgun 
was a cultural property of the Catawba. It has, however, passed entirely 
out of use in the past two generations, at least as an object of common 
possession and use. Thus it happens that no further information of im- 
portance concerning this significant weapon of the chase may be expected 
to emerge from the memories and habits of living members of the tribe 
to cause hesitation in releasing data which now unfortunately possess the 
guise of finality.’ 
With other peoples of the Southeast the Catawba shared the trait of 
using the blowgun or blowpipe exclusively for purposes of hunting small 
animals and birds.? It has had a desultory survival down to the present 


1 The sources of information for the material presented were Mrs Sampson Owl, Mar- 
garet Brown, Henry Saunders and his son Joe Saunders, Ben Harris, Billy Harris and David 
Harris (all deceased), and Sam Blue. Investigation was conducted through support given by 
the American Council of Learned Societies, Bureau of American Ethnology, and the Faculty 
Research Fund, University of Pennsylvania, variously from 1921 until the present year. The 
ethnological notes were a product incidental to the collection of myths and texts, with gram- 
matical notes, in the Catawba language. 

2 Without attempting to cite references in modern ethnological sources at this time, it 
may be noted that the simple cane tubular blowgun is known to occur among the recent 
Cherokee (Mooney, Harrington, Olbrechts, Gilbert and others), Creek (Swanton, Speck), 
Alibama and Koasati (Paz), Yuchi (Speck), Choctaw (Bushnell), Biloxi (Dorsey), Chitimacha 
(Swanton), Natchez (Swanton); the reed blowgun among the Iroquois divisions and the Tutelo 
incorporated with them since the middle of the 18th century. (The absence of mention of the 
weapon among the Iroquois in the early narratives opens a possibility of its introduction to the 
Iroquois at the hands of the Tutelo.) The weapon was carried to the Oklahoma domicile of 
the Cherokee, for which we have the testimony of C. T. Forman, Journal of a Tour in the 
Indian Territory (Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 10, No. 2, June, 1932, p. 244), who mentions 
in 1844 a conservative Cherokee family there where the children were playing with blowguns 
and bows and arrows. The first, and apparently only, reference in Seminole narratives may be 
that of an anonymous author in Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main in the Ship Two 
Friends, etc. (London, 1819, pp. 170-71) describing the efforts of a Seminole boy at St Augus- 
tine, Florida, to kill a bird with one. Search would undoubtedly disclose other references. Dr 
J. R. Swanton has indicated references to the instrument in Louisiana in the narratives of 
Romans and Bossu (1761). 
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Catawba using cane blowgun on small birds at edge of swamp. 
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generation of older men, and is known by the designation wa’sa pu’he, 
“cane-blowing,” or “‘dart-blowing”’ (wa’sa, “cane stalk, arrow’’). 

The problems of its history and distribution in the region are more 
interesting than the details of its construction, for the Catawba blowgun 
is extremely simple. It is here economically non-important but ethno- 
logically significant. The first description of the instrument was published 
by Harrington.* My own observations upon its manufacture and use are 
based upon witnessing the gathering of material, the making, and bird 


Fic. 1. Catawba blowgun and darts. a, Cane blowgun, showing section of length (small 
specimen for boy, 52 in.); b, Blowgun dart with down and cut feathers (74 in.); c, Blowgun 
dart with rabbit fur (10 in.). (Museum of American Indian, Heye Foundation, Nos. 15-8639, 
—8637, -9099.) 


hunting in the winter of 1930 in company with Joe Saunders (died 1931), 
who derived his experience from early instruction with his father (see 
Plate 4). Selected straight shoots of cane (wa’sa), cut from the formerly 
abundant cane-brakes growing in the Catawba river lowlands, were used. 
There are some flat muddy stretches along the rivers where the cane- 
brakes attain a height of some fifteen feet. After being gathered, the canes 
are hung suspended vertically from the branches of trees with weights 
(properly stones) attached to their lower ends. This prevents warping 

An interesting essay on distributional possibilities of the instrument is that of Georg 
Friederici, Die geographische V erbreitung des Blasrohrs in Amerika (Petermans Mitteilungen, 
1911, p. 71, map). This author regards the South American weapon as an introduction from 
western Oceania. N. A. Sprinzin, The Blowgun in America, Indonesia and Oceania (Twenty- 
third International Congress of Americanists, New York, 1928, pp. 699-704) also discusses the 
question of distribution, without conclusion. 

3M. R. Harrington, Catawba Potters and Their Work (American Anthropologist, Vol. 10, 
1908), p. 401. 
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while they are seasoning. The cane is next bored with a heated iron rod 
which burns through the septa. We know nothing, however, of how the 
boring was accomplished in early times, nor do the Catawba themselves.‘ 
Saunders believed that a smaller cane ramrod well sharpened would accom- 
plish the breaking through the segment barriers when the cane is green. He 
did not live to put the idea to test. 

In size the Catawba blowgun (fig. 1a) is shorter than the weapon of the 
Cherokee,’ this group being the nearest in location to the Catawba. The 
usual size is five to six feet, though examples made by Joe Saunders, be- 
tween seven and eight feet long, have been collected. The diameter of the 
smaller ones is three-quarters of an inch; that of the larger, one and one- 
quarter inches. No other features of construction entered into the manu- 
facture of any specimens seen or heard of in the tribe. The outside is not 
scraped to smooth the joints nor is it polished by rubbing, as is frequently 
the case among the Cherokee. 

The darts for the blowgun (fig. 1b, c) are denoted by the monosyllable 
wa (compare wa’sa, “‘arrow,”’ also “‘cane”’). The Catawba darts are simple 
and crude in construction when compared with those of the Cherokee, and 
are also shorter.® They are made of oak, pine, or cedar slivers, usually eight 
to ten inches in length, three-eighths inch in diameter, and round in cross- 
section. The point is trimmed sharp. The piston end or plunger is formed 
of three or four trimmed soft feathers, almost downy in quality, from either 
chicken or goose, about two inches in length, attached to the blunt end of 
the sliver. Sometimes the tying is at one place by a winding of thread 
that holds the bases, allowing the feathers to point backward and spread 
out. Other darts have the feathers fastened to the wood at both upper and 
lower ends. The methods of feathering the darts correspond to those in 
the feathering of Catawba cane arrows—technically crude. Several speci- 
mens made by the Saunders men had rabbit fur and rabbit tail tufts bound 
on in place of the feathers (see fig. 1b, c). Feather- and fur-tufted darts to 


‘ Harrington (ibid.) describes the Catawba blowgun as being made hollow by rasping 
out the septa of the cane with a tin-tipped wooden rod. The modern Cherokee employ this 
method. The darts that he secured were wrapped with cotton. 

5 Also M. R. Harrington, Cherokee and Earlier Remains on U pper Tennessee River (Indian 
Notes and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, [No. 24], 1922), p. 211. 

® The long hardwood (locust, mulberry, or white oak; inf’n V. J. Fewkes) blowgun darts 
of the Cherokee, are often twenty-two inches in length, wrapped with a thick and even plush 
of thistledown for four to five inches—masterpieces of workmanship. The dried thistle blos- 
soms are gathered at the right season and kept in wooden frames in neat condition. The blow- 
gun equipment of the Cherokee is prepared and kept with a care which is noticeably lacking in 
Catawba economy throughout. 
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strike down feathered and furred small game-—could one suppose an old 
synergetic belief to lie hidden in the association now unknown to the 
Catawba? 

Some of the older men remembered the time when the blowgun was used 
for securing birds for the cook-pot. It was generally during the winter when 
the bird migrants, robins, thrushes, doves and other medium-sized birds, 
flocked at dusk to the dense foliage of the junipers which by accident or 
art are usually to be found growing near the dwellings or along the edges 
of the cultivated ground. Here in early evening the roosting birds could 
be picked off without noise to alarm them. The blowgun is extremely 
effective under such conditions as an auxiliary weapon in food-getting. 
Imagination might further serve to add to the picture, portraying the use 
of the instrument to kill small bright plumaged birds in the early days for 
their feathers to be woven into feather robes. Among the southeastern 
groups noted for the exquisite art of feather embroidery, the Catawba 
were specifically included. 

While the efficacy of the blowgun in the hands of the earlier Catawba 
users of the implement can not be accurately judged at the present time, 
the following notes have some bearing on the question. The dart can ordi- 
narily be sent to a distance of 100 feet, but at that distance it is incapable 
of penetration; at 25-30 feet, however, it has a penetration sufficient to 
pierce the skin of a rabbit (or table oilcloth in two thicknesses). If the 
missile were to strike the eye of a rabbit, quail, or partridge, it could be 
fatal to the victim. Its drop from the horizontal at this range is about one 
foot, which necessitates aiming that much higher at the target. The Ca- 
tawba blowgunner holds the wider end of the weapon to his mouth with the 
right hand and supports the cane with his left arm extended as he would 
a rifle—manifestly influenced by familiarity with the latter in these days. 
The discharging blast from the lungs is given with a sudden force which 
launches the dart, accompanied by a distinctly audible rippling sound. It 
seems, however, insufficient to startle its timid victims. Perhaps it is more 
than a mere accident that the inventive concept which produced the blow- 
gun took cognizance of the innocent sound of its discharge to the ears of 
birds in the simulation of the whirr of the dart to the flight of a passing 
flock-mate. 

The Cherokee blowgun, in the hands of one of the tribe accustomed 
to using it, has a considerably longer range, 40 feet being regarded as close 
target range; while an observer has recorded for it a shooting-match target 
range of 100 feet. The common killing range for small game is 40-60 feet. 
The Cherokee cane blowgun, of similar construction to the Catawba 
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article, is 9-10 feet in length and throws a dart of 21 inches length, having 
a piston of thistledown. The Cherokee stance is to hold the cane with 
both hands near to the mouth, not with one hand extended forward as 
does the Catawba shooter. Lieutenant Timberlake (1754) describes the 
Cherokee using a blowgun in the following words: 


There are a vast number of lesser sort of game, such as rabbits, squirrels of 
several sorts, and many other animals, beside turkeys, geese, ducks of several 
kinds, partridges, pheasants, and an infinity of other birds, pursued only by the 
children, who, at eight or ten years old, are very expert at killing with a sarbacane, 
or hollow cane, through which they blow a small dart, whose weakness obliges 
them to shoot at the eye of the larger sort of prey, which they seldom miss.’ 


Fic. 2. Sketch illustrating twisted shaft of Chitimacha blowgun dart. 


In view of what has already been stated concerning the modifications 
observable in construction of blowgun darts from various tribes of the 
Southeastern area, it may be noted that still another form is made by the 
Chitimacha. Specimens obtained from the late chief Benjamin Paul show 
the following peculiarity. The hardwood splinter constituting the dart is 
a flat strip twisted for its entire length after the manner of a screw (fig. 2). 
What effect this can have upon the motion of the dart in flight may be 
surmised—an addition to its penetrating power caused by its revolution 
in the air. This is suggestive of the principle of rifling. The thistledown 
plug of wrapped fibre at the rear end covers about half of the length of 
the dart. The Chitimacha darts are less than twelve inches in length. This 
ingeniously conceived addition to the mechanical principles of the blowgun 
dart in the form of the twist seems to be exclusively recorded among the 
Chitimacha. I consider it to possess some significance in the historical 
horizon as a development from within the group; not a trait, through what 
we know as yet, diffused from or into the immediate locale where it appears. 
In other respects the Chitimacha blowgun coincides with those of the 


7 The Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake (London, 1765), p. 45. This early mention in 
North America of the term sarbacane for the blowgun is most interesting. Sarbacane seems to 
be the usual term for the instrument in the literature of southeastern Asia and South America 
(Spanish cerbatana, Arabic sabatanah being the given derivation). A warning need hardly be 
sounded against assuming both the term and the weapon to have invaded the New World 
from the Malay region across the Pacific! Timberlake evidently had knowledge of the South 
American terminology, which again might induce someone to think that the term was em- 
ployed by the Cherokee; therefore that the Cherokee had in their turn acquired the idea of 
the weapon itself through outside sources. 
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Cherokee and Catawba, resembling the latter in its shorter length. 

The occurrence of the blowgun in the Southeastern area of North 
America awakens some interesting thoughts in the direction of the diffusion 
theory. While the mechanism itself, not a very complicated one in respect 
to its composition, has been thought by several students to form part of 
a complex diffused from South America if not from a more distant locus, 
we must give weight to considerations that might tend to account for its 
production independently through long experience with hunting devices, 
progressing from the simple to the more advanced. In southeastern North 
America the blowgun is regularly no more than a simple cane tube (Arun- 
dinaria), lacking the sights and the basketry covering or reinforcements 
at the ends occurring to the southward; the darts are never poisoned; and 
it is not important as a hunting mechanism.* Moreover, we find among 
the Catawba for one tribe—and it may be found elsewhere (as among the 
Iroquois) were it made the subject of questioning—that a short blowgun 
of simple elder (Sambucus) shoot is likewise known. It is here fundamentally 
a simple weapon. And yet there are some analogies with the implement in 
use among the Neotropical peoples; for instance, as Nordenskiéld has 
pointed out, in the non-occurrence together of the blowgun and the blunt 
or round-headed bird hunting arrow (the blunt arrow is not reported in 
the Southeast); in the form of the dart and its cotton or feathered piston; 
in its limit of use to small game hunting; and in the position or stance in 
which it is held when in use. The history of derivation of the blowgun in 
the Southeast remains for the present, after all, an open question. To my 
mind the case in favor of its being a diffused trait from South America is 
no stronger than that for its local invention. 

Not desiring to obscure my purpose of keeping the topic presented 
within the bounds of an objective essay, a few thoughts may yet be toler- 
ated in respect to the blowgun as a general invention of people in the south- 


8 To cite an exception, a reference may be given to the Creek Indians (Taskigi Town 
group) who formerly used a composite form of the weapon “made of a cane stalk about as 
long as a man is tall. . . . To remove the pith it was sometimes necessary to section the cane, 
then bind it together again” (F. G. Speck, The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town, Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, Vol. 2, Part 2, 1908, p. 110). This information was 
derived from an old Creek ceremonial leader. Another exception to the remarks above: Mr 
Louis Korn informs me of a compound blowgun from the Houma (Louisiana) which he ex- 
amined in the collections of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. It is 
described as a split cypress stick, the two halves grooved to form a bore, cord wrapped, and 
coated with wax or gum. The darts are twisted into a screw-like form (Guide to the Museum, 
First Floor, Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, [No. 30], 1922, 
pp. 72-73). Through Dr Fred Kniffen and Dr Frans Blom I learn that trappers around 
Houma use a blowgun of the above type. Georges Billiout, a Houma camped near Pointe de 
Chien, La., described to me a blowgun of alder with darts of twisted cane (see Fig. 2). 
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ern regions. Active inventiveness in small devices implies, according to 
some axioms of reasoning, a resourcefulness of mind which needs only. to 
be magnified to account for a major discovery like the blowgun in its more 
perfected stages. The evidences of manifold ingenuity exhibited in the 
series of modified forms of dart might accordingly be interpreted as steps 
in the progression of a discovery indigenous to the cultural soil of the 
Southeast. 

The restriction of the blowgun to cultural levels of relatively “high 
ethnological status” (vide C. Hose, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 3, 1929, 
p. 750) would seem to be a consideration which would not necessarily apply 
from the world-wide point of view—perhaps not outside of the Indonesian 
region. In southeastern North America the involved mechanical progress 
of boring and polishing the interior of the cane tube, and the adaptation of 
a lethal poison to improve the efficacy of the darts, are all wanting. The 
instrument is essentially one of simple development and inefficiency. In 
the Southeast, furthermore, the knowledge of vegetal poisons is not want- 
ing, but the two discoveries have never been allied to create the death-deal- 
ing mechanism which appears in Indonesia and South America. To include 
two such outwardly unrelated phases of killing devices in the same explan- 
atory category may seem to some, as it does to me, like reading a purpose 
into an accident in culture history. The popgun of cane identical with the 
familiar European toy is also a product of the Catawba. It might be asked, 
from the viewpoint of the inventive faculty in ethnology at large, in what 
manner are we to regard the popgun as a compression toy known in recent 
times to Catawba as well as to European toy-makers? Its creation involves 
essentially the same understandings of air-power and discharge as the blow- 
gun, and the two may be functionally related inventions arising in their 
respective areas. 
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PERSONAL NAMES OF THE TODAS! By M. B. EMENEAU 


N societies organized in sibs, the sib unit sometimes has a name which is 

borne by all its members. Personal names often have no relation to the 
sib unit, but either are drawn from a common stock which may be utilized 
indiscriminately by all the sibs, or are invented according to patterns which 
are distinct from the pattern of sib-division. The latter type is seen in the 
system employed by the Plains Indians of North America. The former re- 
sembles the family naming system employed normally in European or 
European-derived cultures, where it is not combined with a sib-division 
except in such groups as the Scottish clans. 

§1. An example of sib-division combined with utilization of a common 
stock of personal names is seen in the Coorgs of South India. Among these 
people the patrilineal sibs have each a name which is borne by every member 
of the sib. Personal names are drawn from a rather small stock, consisting 
of some sixty names for men and a slightly smaller number for women. A 
male or an unmarried female is identified by the sib-name, the father’s 
personal name, and the individual’s personal name, in this order. A married 
female bears her husband’s sib-name, his personal name, and her own 
personal name. There seems to be no tendency for personal names to be 
linked with particular sibs. A slight tendency is found to preserve the use 
of particular personal names within the family (as distinguished from the 
sib) by giving to a child the name of some dead ancestor within the family 
whose memory it is desired to perpetuate. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this tendency has even as much force as the similar tendency in European 
or American society; a notable difference between the two is that the 
Coorgs do not give such names during the lifetime of the earlier bearer of 
the name, since this would cause a certain amount of confusion within the 
family. 

§2. Among the Todas, a pastoral tribe of the Nilgiris in South India, 
the method of giving names is different from both those outlined above. The 
individual does not bear a name which is common to all members of his 


1 This paper represents a small part of the work which I have done on the non-literary 
languages of South India, under the auspices and with the financial aid of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies in 1935-36 and of the American Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund) 
in 1936-37. I have to acknowledge my gratitude to Dr David Mandelbaum, who read over the 
paper and made numerous helpful suggestions. The system of phonemic writing for Toda 
words is the same as that employed in my paper, Toda Marriage Regulations and Taboos 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 103-12, 1937); in that paper, f, 8, x should be 
read for v, 6, y in Toda words throughout. Accent is always on the initial syllable. 
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patrilineal sib. Only one name is borne by each individual. Rivers? mentions 
the fact that, if two individuals bear the same name, one of them will 
change his name. Such identity of name is avoided merely to escape con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. Identical names can seldom occur among men 
for reasons that will be clear later in this paper. They are more likely to 
occur among women. One recent case is that of two women who were named 
sondari:dz. One of these is the daughter of i:murxfuin (19, Imokhvan)* and 
she retains the name in this form. The other is the daughter of midzxttuur 
(63, Midjkudr); she is usually called sondwir to distinguish her from the 
other, though her full name may still be used when there is no possibility of 
confusion. 

§3. To make clear the background of the naming system it is necessary 
to clarify the religious system of the Todas. Each sib possesses a number of 
munds,‘ which are essentially holy places or gods with dwelling houses at- 
tached. The holy place or god is the localized dairy-complex, all the ele- 
ments of which are holy. The elements are the sacred buffaloes (as opposed 
to the non-sacred buffaloes), the dairies, and the milk of the buffaloes. No 
further localization of the divinity appears to be made within the complex. 
All the contents of the dairies, bells, tools, coagulant (called pep), partake 
to some degree of the holiness of the complex, and, like the buffaloes and the 
milk, must not be profaned by contact with profane persons; but it cannot 
be discovered that any object or place is especially the seat of the divinity. 
Linguistic evidence has made it clear that this is correct. In both songs and 
speech the mund (excluding the dwelling houses) is referred to as téi “god” 
or noir “sacred place” or by the compound téino:r, and my informants 
can make no distinction between these terms, or between mod ‘‘mund” and 
noir when these two form a pair in the songs.® These divinities are to some 
extent anthropomorphic, since it is said that all the gods, including the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon worshipped in the plains, the Toda gods who 
are mountains and rivers of the Nilgiris, as well as the god 6:n who lives in 
the world of the dead, and the gods who are the munds, i.e. the téiinor:r, 
hold assemblies to settle their disputes in the dairy of the mund my:nj. 


2 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas (London, 1906), p. 625. He has a chapter on ‘Personal 
Names,” pp. 619-27. 

* The number of the genealogical table in Rivers and the spelling of the name in the table 
will be given for each individual mentioned. 

* Toda terminology applies the word mod to (1) the sib as a whole, (2) each separate dairy 
institution plus a dwelling place which belongs to the sib, and in several other ways which are 
not in point here. 

5 For the technique of the songs, see my paper, The Songs of the Todas (Proceedings, 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 77, pp. 543-60, 1937). 
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It is said that the munds and the other gods assemble there, and their ap- 
proach and departure are known to the Todas when they see whirlwinds 
going into or leaving the dairy. All lamps when they are extinguished at 
night go to this dairy to provide light in case the gods are holding a night- 
assembly. 

§4. The prayer at each dairy is made up of a list of names of objects con- 
nected with the dairy-complex, in forms usually different from their ordi- 
nary names. These are the kiiasm (the word is best translated as “‘sacred 
name’’). For each mund (in sense 2 of footnote 4) there is a pair of kiasm, 
as also for the people of the sib as a whole (among the to:rfaso:] moiety, 
but not among the téifi/jo:/), for the buffaloes of the sib, and for the 
funeral-munds, tit-dairies (i.e. the most sacred grade of dairy which never 
has dwelling houses attached), and their buffaloes. Some of the more im- 
portant mountains, rivers, Badaga villages, and other localities on the Nil- 
giris have similar pairs of kiasm, while all the other less important locali- 
ties, small streams, valleys, ravines, hills, groves and the paths through 
them, level grounds and rocky grounds on the hills, buffalo tracks, etc., 
have a name and at least one kiiasm by which they are mentioned in 
prayers. All these places are regarded as being closely associated with some 
mund, generally the nearest one. In addition, within the mund there are 
dairies, pens, calf-sheds, watering-places, rocks, cooking-places used at 
ceremonies, trees, shady places where the people sit, all with names and at 
least one ktiasm which is used in prayers. The bells in dairies are also 
named. All such things and places are referred to in songs also by the kiasm. 


MEN’S NAMES 


§5. Each sib then has associated with it a large number of names and 
kiiasm, most of them with sacred associations. It is from these that men are 
named. In many cases a namefis used without change. tiwso:r of the 
mel]ga:so:/ (48, Ushadr) is named after the chief male funeral-place of the 
sib. paring (47, Pongg) is named after a bell in one of the dairies of the sib. 
matka:s of the ka:so:/ (10, Makars) has the name of one of the ti:-places 
of this sib. to:sja/f of the ka:so:/ (15, Tarziolv) has the name of the kurpolj 
dairy at the mund kas. ko:ndiiu: of the to:ro:ro:/ (23, Kandu) is named 
after the pen of the kogfo/j dairy at the mund to:ro:r. pepo:b of the mel- 
gatso:] (44, Pepob) has the name of a snake said to live at kusais, a mund 
of the sib. ké:ro:rxtiuitn of the ké:ro:ro:] (26, Keradrkutan) has as his name 
the second kiiasm of the people of the sib. o:tjarz of the puirgo:ro:] (34, 
Atiurz) has the second kiiasm of the people of the sib. muno:nbi:{tj, son 
of ko:tsi:6j (12, Kacheidi) has one of the kiasm of the buffaloes of his sib. 
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§6. Most frequently some modification is made in the name. Often this 
is done to avoid a personal name that is in use simultaneously or that has 
been used in a previous generation. See e.g. tz:6j in §12 and te:$jxeim, the 
name of his great-grandson explained in §16. tu:pusxiimtn, son of te:pax 
(20, Teipakh), and tur:fnurs (25, Tiveners) are both called after the kogfofj 
dairy at the mund to:ro:r, which is named tu:putsfori. In the case of one 
man panuts (23, Paners), I was told that his real name is komuts, which is 
the first kiasm of the mund pafta:r of the to:ro:ro:/, but that a real kiasm 
of a mund cannot be used in addressing a man for fear he may suffer mis- 
fortune or die. The name panuis is based on the second kiiasm of this mund, 
pa:ngub, with unusual changes. This explanation may be correct, but two 
men of this same sib are called by the unchanged kiiasm of two munds 
which were abandoned so long ago that the real names are not remembered, 
viz. étkja/f (24, Irkiolv) after the kiiasm 6:rnus, é:kja/f, and o:rxiiwl)n 
(24, Orguln) after the ktiasm o:rnuts, o:xiiw]n; the kiasm are remembered 
from their use in the prayer of the calf-sacrifice of this sib. That we are not 
dealing in these two cases with munds whose gods are regarded as no longer 
existent is clear, for ki:rnus of the nirjo:/ (43, Kidrners) derives his name 
from the unchanged second kiiasm of the mund nirj, and orjxars of the 
mé:ro1] (16, Odikars) from the unchanged second kiiasm of the mund pan. 
In fact, so long as an abandoned mund is remembered at all, it may be re- 
occupied, and it seems clear that the Todas do not believe that the god 
vanishes when a mund is abandoned. 

§7. Modification follows a number of patterns, some of them not always 
clear. If a place-name is being adapted, such suffixes or second members of 
compounds which characterize the locality are frequently dropped entirely 
or replaced by others. E.g. tétimod (24, Teimad) <a valley (pa/) called 
tétimodfa]. magoj (24, Mogai) <magojnzis “cubit (magoj)-shade (nzts),” 
a shady place at the male funeral-place ty/tsiiu: of his sib. kaka:r (20, 
Kakar) <kaka:rxiiwt, an open place in the middle of thickets (kimt) near 
the mund torro:r. See also ken in §16. If another suffix is used, it sometimes 
is one that is appropriate to the locality, as in ki:#jmurj (20, Kidimudri) 
<ki:6jmuin, a mountain; mun is the peak of a hill and murj may have the 
same meaning, though it denotes most generally the top of anything which 
is shaped well, e.g. a conical dairy, a gracefully spreading tree, a man’s hair 
cut in the style peculiar to the Todas. It is probably substituted here be- 
cause of this emotive connotation. 


® Rivers (p. 623) supposed wrongly that this man was named “from the language of every- 
day life.” His name is undoubtedly the same as the common noun in phonetics, but derived 
as it is by curtailment of a place-name associated with the sib, its connotations are very dif- 
ferent from those of the common noun. 
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§8. In many of the names the substituted suffix is -kiitwir. This is 
clearly the noun kiiur “‘stream,” “path,” or “horn.” One man kiiarngiiur 
(63, Kwongudr) is named after kia:ngiiw:r, the meeting place of the as- 
sembly of the tribe; the place-name is that of a stream flowing in the valley 
at this place. no:irgiiur (62, Nargudr) <a stream and pool near the mund 
tégoir. In some other personal names it is probable that this suffix has ref- 
erence to a stream; e.g. i:sxiiur (21, Idrshkwddr) <i:sfaj, a valley (pa/) 
near the mund torro:r; i:dzxtitur (23, Idjkudr) <i:dzfa/, a valley near the 
mund pafta:r; in both these cases the valley has a stream. té:sxiiwur (63, 
Terkudr) <a path near the mund z:puisgo:r. In many other names how- 
ever -kiiu:r can have no reference to a stream or a path, and there is great 
probability that the word kiiwur has its other meaning “‘horn;” so in fact 
the Todas analyze the names. The horns of their buffaloes are much ad- 
mired by the Todas, and in such a buffalo-centred culture it is not surprising 
that “horn” should be an element in names. This use is clear in such a name 
as ke:nxiiur (62, Kangudr), where kein refers to a sacred buffalo of his 
sib. Such a case as kerxtiwr (63, Kergudr) <the mund kerxo:r, is much less 
obvious and is clearly of the same nature as those names discussed in §9. 
The word has come to be felt as a suffix that may be used with little regard 
to the meaning but merely for the connotive force. For the specific origin 
of the use we may, however, reasonably look to the use of stream-names and 
path-names and the presence in the language of the homonyms kiuwir 
“stream” or “path” and “horn.’”” 


7 T have made this specific analysis for the benefit of psychologists who may wish to find in 
these personal names a phallic significance. Such a significance is certainly not there on the 
surface. Moreover, in the erotic songs which I have recorded, where phallic symbolism is to be 
looked for, the horn does not occur as a phallic symbol. A number of such symbols that are used 
are given in the following paragraphs. 

The most common symbolism that is to be regarded as sexual is that of the bee and the 
flower: a specimen of this type is given in The Songs of the Todas, p. 551. I also remark there 
that the same metaphor is used of a man catching a buffalo at a funeral, and finally in a mar- 
ginal use to describe the activities of the bed-bug. 

In one of the songs in which a woman is represented as talking about the party that had 
come to carry her off to give her in marriage to an old man comes the couplet: 


pu:fysmit§ park z:fuis 
flower-lime fruit crowd-for I became 

torjo:no:l tu:tk 
pole-who are-men bushes-to they became 


i.e. “for the crowd of Toda men I have become a lime; men who are (or, who have) long poles 
have hidden in the bushes to carry me off.” The torj is a long pole carried at a two-day funeral; 
reference to the lime is common in such connections, especially as a vocative addressed to a 
beautiful woman. The informants said that in this passage there is another meaning, viz. that 
since the husband is old, she thinks that all the Todas will come to have intercourse with 
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§9. The frequent suffix -kiiwtn has defied analysis. Rivers* thought that 
it was connected with the word for “‘horn,”’ but the difference in the quan- 
tity of the diphthongs makes it unlikely, and my informants refuse to recog- 
nize any connexion between the two. It may be added to a word, as in 
(a son of sirjarr 20)<puwit{of, a mountain near the mund 
torrotr, or it may be substituted for another suffix, as in tw:pwsxiwtn 
(20; referred in §6) <tui:puisfo:i, the kogfo/j dairy at to:ro:ir; kemxiwtn, 
son of to:li:6j and nertnus (24, Tdleidi and Nertiners) <kz:na/f, the twso]j 
dairy at the mund karkos. A son of kiiaro:n of the purrgo:ro/ (34, Kwodron) 
is named asojxtwutn<asojur, the buffaloes of the ti: of this sib. 
ké:kisjxtiutn (20, Kekarikutan, which represents the Toda form of the 
Badaga name of another man keke:rjxtiuttn in table 25) <ké:kisjxudd, 
the name of buffalo-track (kudd) leading to the mund toz:ro:r. 

§10. Another frequent suffixal element is -fuin; e.g. in karorfuin (21, 
Karadrvan)<karorfwit, name of a mountain (twt) to:ro:r; 
(24, Idrkudrvan) <wrkiurfa:w, a river (pa:w) near Mt. 
karor; put{efuin (24, Pachievan)<pwit{of, a mountain near to:ro:r (cf. 
put{ofxiiutn in §9); kerge:fuwn (25, Kerskedrvan)<kerge:rfarw, a 
stream near the mund pafta:r; asojfuun<asojur, the buffaloes of the ti: 
belonging to the puirgo:ro:/, is another name of po:tuis (35, Patirsh; cf. 
asojxiiutn in §9); mupu:fuin (16, Mopuvan)<mupu:f, the conspicuous 
mountain, called Staircase by the English. This element may be added to 
the name of any old man, apparently as a mark of respect, e.g. px:$0:/ or 
pe:§o:/fuin, ke:nodz or ke:modzfuin; and many names which have this 
final element may also appear without it in familiar speech. Rivers was told 
that the suffix is the same as the word for the stone circles on the summits 
of some hills, but the Toda word for these circles is muin, which cannot be 
connected with the suffix. The word pwn, which is the only possibility, 
means “gold, the gold bangle kept in a dairy; the privates of a small girl; 
afterwards” and none of these meanings seems to be appropriate, except 
possibly the first.® 


her by stealth; each will hide in the bushes and wait for her to come to him. It is undoubtedly 


the erotic language that suggests this second meaning. The phallic bearings of the passage are 
obvious. 


Other passages which can be interpreted as containing sexual symbolism, either conscious 
or unconscious, will be available when my complete collection of song-texts is published. 

8 Rivers, op. cit., p. 619. 

® In case sexual symbolism should be looked for here, I observe that caution must be used. 
The three meanings given for pun belong to three South Dravidian words which have quite 
distinct phonetic forms in most of the other languages, and it may be found that the suffix 
-fuin derives from still a fourth distinct phonetic entity. Until the historical grammar of Toda 
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§11. Another frequent suffix is -nus. It is found also in a number of 
kiiasm of munds and in these it is possible to find a meaning for it. E.g. 
myinj of the kur:iiuttoi/ is the place where the gods hold their assembly 
(cf. §3); its first kiasm is pa:rnus which is interpreted by the Todas as 
“standing-place (nuts) of the 1600 (pa:rnu:r) gods.” There seems to be no 
reason to doubt this interpretation; the gods are said in a song-pair to be 
1600 (pa:rnu:r) and 1800 (pu:tnu:r) in number. If this is correct, nus, 
found only as a suffix or second member of a compound, is to be connected 
with the verb stem nul- “to stand;” the change of | to s is paralleled else- 
where in the language. So also the kiasm ko:nus of the mund ny:]n of the 
melgatso:] is to be interpreted as korn-nuis “the place of the god ko:n;” 
ko:in or ko:m#6i is the mountain near this mund. The first kiasm of the 
mund melgais is natsnus, clearly to be connected with the two kiiasm of 
the people of this sib, nats§o:r, naisfep, the first of which has the element 
toir which means the endogamous moiety to:r$aso:/ as a whole or the people 
of each sib of this moiety. The first kiasm of the buffaloes of this sib, 
natsi/n, is also to be adduced, and the name of the pen at melgais, na:stiur: 
(i.e. nats-tiiu: “‘pen”’), which is also the name of a man (45, Narso). What 
the element nats means is quite unknown; but na:snuts is “the place of the 
nats.” Two munds, kiu:r of the and kiia:r$ynj of the 
have kiia#zeinuis as their first kiasm. This is undoubtedly to be interpreted 
as “the standing-place of kiiafa:n (the semi-mythical hero who was one of 
the mé:ro:/] sib);’”’ what connection he had with these two munds is un- 
known. Two place-names, not kiiasm, with this element are po/jnus ‘“‘the 
place of the funeral-hut,” a male funeral-place of the kuriiurto:/, and 
masnuts, a female funeral-place of the mé:ro:/, with unknown prior member. 
It is now established that the element -nus is appropriate in place-names 
and kiiasm of munds. A brother of mo:ngi:6j (15, Mongeithi), not recorded 
in the tables, is kiu:dnwis, whose name is the first kiasm of the mund kifker 
of his sib. karsnus (56, Karsners) < the first kiasm of the mund ta:muwx of 
his sib. The name ki:nus (26, Kiner) is derived from ki:nw{nuws, the first 
ktiasm of the mund ké:ro:r, either by omission of the second syllable or by 
loss of the third syllable and rebuilding of the second on the pattern of other 
personal names ending in -nuis. For it is certain that -nus is now felt as a 


is worked out, we shall not know whether the homonymy is of long standing or very recent, 
and the chronology should, I think, be taken into account in making any psychoanalytic 
study. It may be remarked, however, that the meanings “‘gold”’ and “privates of a young girl” 
have been represented by homonyms sufficiently long so that the first word is under a taboo in 
circumstances where the language-taboos work (see Toda Marriage Regulations and Taboos, 


p. 110). 


| 
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suitable ending for personal names. E.g. panus and tumfnus (§6); 
kiiturjnus (25, Kudeners)<the relic-burning place kiitwrjo:so:irm at the 
funeral-place ty/tsiiu:; pi:|Jdjnws (21, Piildenir) <pi:|djxasfem, the slope 
of a hill near the mund kiiwirma:s; nertnuis (24, Nertiners) <nerpa{t, an 
alternative name, or winerpaft, the first kiiasm, of the mund tz:lgiur. 

§12. Another suffix of quite unknown meaning, but probably originally 
at home in place-names, is *i:6j. ertsi:6j (20, Ircheidi) is taken without 
change from the name of a hill near the mund karkos. All the other names 
with this suffix that I can derive show it as a suffix or as a substitute for 
some other element; e.g. tusi:6j (20, Tirseidi) <twkisjxé:r, a pool at the 
mund to:ro:r. He was a brother of ertsi:6j, but his eldest brother, and so 
his name was not influenced by the latter’s, but vice versa, and both were 
probably influenced either in formation or in choice by that of their father 
tz:0j. This last name is puzzling, but is said to be derived from te:f, the 
name of the mountain near the mund to:ro:r, and we may suspect that -6j 
is related to the suffix -i:6j. Two other brothers of tuisi:6j have names with 
the same formative -i:6j, tumpi:6j the raised 
grassy mound (tuinp) where the corpse is laid at the funeral-place ty/tstiur:, 
and (Madbeithi)<mudbo:r$wt, a mountain near totro:r. 
pa:tki:6j (21, Parkeidi) <patkefem, the slope of a hill near the mund karkos. 
to:li:6j (24, Toleidi) <to:lfa:w, a stream (parut) near the mund te:lgtur. 
It was said that pulki:6j (22, Pulkeidi) was named after the mund puil- 
and the mountain ki:éjmuin near the mund kiwrmais; this is pos- 
sible, but derivation from pwilkiuwr alone is possible in view of the pre- 
ceding examples. kydsi:6j (21, Kudztheidi)<kyd, a male funeral-place of 
the to:ro:ro:]/. (21, see tunpi:6j above. 
These two men were brothers, an elder brother was parki:6j (explained 
above), their father was petiiu:6j and another elder brother was o:rdiiur:6); 
the similarity of endings is striking, and is paralleled by various similarities 
of ending (such as that given earlier in this paragraph) or of beginning in 
various families. The ending found in the last two names is probably 
-tiiur:6j. I know it in these names only. o:rdiiur:6j (Arthothi) derives from 
o:r$o:/, an open stretch of ground (to:/) near the mund arto:/. The origin 
of petiiur:0j (Peratuthi) is unknown. 

§13. Another ending is -odz; e.g. ke:nodz (21, Keinodz) <kz:na/f, the 
tiwso/j dairy at the mund karkos. This ending appears preceding another 
suffix in the name of ty/jodzxiiur, son of to:li:6j (24), named after ty/jpwi/, 
a path through a thicket near to:ro:r; ty/jxtitwir would have been possible, 
but this name is borne by another man, as is also ty/jodz (62, Tiliodz), 
which is derived from katy]j, the kiiasm of the gateposts of the pen at the 
mund pirr. 
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§14. The suffix -o:n is fairly common. The meaning of this suffix is “he 
who is, or has” (cf. the song passage quoted in appendix to note 7 above); 
this is clear in the name naso:n (a son of te:pax [20, Teipakh]) “he who has 
beauty, or is beautiful.” From such transparent cases the suffix has spread 
to other less transparent cases, as e.g. kiarorn of the puirgo:ro:] (34, Kwo- 
dron), who is named after the mund kia:r$ynj with shortening of the first 
vowel (cf. panuts in §6). The suffix -a:r is fairly common. I know of one 
name with this suffix based on the name of a rock at a watering-place (which 
should end in ar “‘flat rock”), but my informants were unable to remember 
the name of the rock; the man’s name is sina:r (55, Sinar). Other examples 
connected with sibs do not occur in my material. sirja:r (20, Siriar) 
<sirirangam, the Tamil name ordinarily spelt in English Srirangam. The 
parents of this man made a vow for children at the temple there. pi/ja:r 
(52, Piliar) seems to be derived from the common noun pilj “silver” by this 
suffix. However, the name has a peculiar origin in that it was given by this 
man’s recently dead grandfather in a dream experienced by his father. A 
sib origin could not be given for it, or at least was not sought for; it is, 
however, based on the familiar type and probably has reference to some 
sib-object, perhaps the kuirfo/j dairy at the mund kut:iiwr, which has as 
kiiasm piljag, which was used unchanged for this man’s younger brother 
(Piliag). 

§15. Rivers took -a/f (his -olv) to be an ending of personal names as 
such, as well as an ending of dairy-names. The Todas, however, do not seem 
to regard it in this manner. In all the examples, with two exceptions, a per- 
sonal name with this ending is first a dairy-name. So to:sja/f in $5, and 
dtkja/f in §6; the latter is one kiasm of an abandoned mund, but in all the 
cases where a mund has a name of this type as one kiiasm, this represents 
a dairy at the mund. The two exceptions are kiiumsja/f (52, Kuriolv) and 
parukitsja/f (7, Pakursiolv). The former is made from kiumsurn, the 
ground where the sacred buffalo is killed at pi:ts, the male funeral-place of 
the sib, but with its ending derived by the informants from puina:sa/f, the 
second kiiasm of the funeral-place, referring to the funeral-hut, which rep- 
resents a dairy. par:wki:sja/f<parwkitsjniir, the watering place of the 
kurpo/j dairy at the mund kas, with the ending from to:sja/f, the name of 
the kurpo/j dairy. I know of only one dairy-name in porii used as a personal 
name, viz. ty/jporti (12, Tilipa), which is derived from por:iiby/jpori, the 
kiiasm of the tiuso/j dairy at the mund naesmino:r. Usually some change is 
made, as in tw:pusxiiutn and tumfnus in §6 (cf. §9 and §11) and 
pis§tjxtiuir in §21. 

§16. A few of the names which were explained to me have very irregular 
formations. pumnwir (23, Puner)<panar§éi, the second kiiasm of Mt. 
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pa:réotj near the mund karkos. edzen (22, Idjen) <i:dzfa/, a valley near the 
mund poa{ta:r; this man was afterwards called ktiarxas, from a rocky 
ground near the mund tz:lgiiur, since there was another man called edzen. 
naty/j (25, Natuli)<kinxaty/j, a rocky ground with a deep pool near the 
mund pafta:r; kinxaty/j= “small (kin)-stone (kas)-deep pool (ty/j),’’ and 
naty/j=‘“‘beauty (nas)-deep pool (ty/j).’’ I could not discover that naty]j 
was ever regularly applied to this locality. ta:@jxa:n (see §6) is said to be 
a combination of t#:6j and kem, a brother of tz:6j who is not found in the 
genealogical tables. The latter name is derived from ke:naff, cf. ke:ngiwtn 
(§9) and kemodz (§13) and see §7 for the process of formation. The forma- 
tion of a name by the combination of two others is unusual but it is paral- 
leled in pmlki:6j, for which see §12. 

§17. Practically all the names analyzed above are derived by one proc- 
ess or other from names or kiiasm of things or places closely associated with 
the sib in each case. Another class of names of men derives from the names 
of gods of the Hindu pantheon or from temples, if a vow was made to these 
gods or temples for the birth of a child. So sirjair in §14. Others are 
moironus, a son of téi@uxn (23, Teitukhen), named from the goddess 
moirvamn, i.e. Mariamma; norxoro:dzn, a son of sirja:r (table 20), <no:xuir 
““Nagore”’ or no:xu:rxurj “the temple at Nagore”’ with ro:dzn “king.” The 
famous mosque at this place is treated by the Todas exactly as if it were a 
Hindu temple, an interesting example of the syncretistic tendencies of an 
illiterate and untutored Indian community. This name seems to have been 
influenced phonetically by the word no:xor or no:xoro:f “cobra.” 

§18. Two names of Hindu divine figures, who do not possess any tem- 
ples known to the Todas, are known to me. The first is ardzon “Arjuna” 
(25, Kagerikutan) ; the representation of Sanskrit n by Toda n is a sporadic 
and irregular change. This name is also shortened to ard3. The other name 
is idjomn (a son of te:pax, table 20). This is from idro:dzn “king (ro:dzn) 
Indra (id).’’ One of the Toda gods appears in 6ingiuttn (20, Enkutan); 
6m, the god who lives in the world of the dead, is not especially associated 
with any sib. One of the semi-mythical heroes kia/ét, who belonged to the 
sib of the me]gatso:/, had another name mz:ltarz, which is now borne by a 
man of this sib (44, Meilitars). 

§19. I know of one case of a Toda who was given the name of a Hindu 
of another community, viz. ko:ntsarz, a son of ke:nodz (table 21), who was 
named after the Maharaja of Mysore’s maternal uncle Kantaraja Arasu, 
formerly Diwan of the states and known popularly in Mysore as Kantarasu. 
(arz is the Toda representation of Kannada arasu, which appears in the 
names of members of the Maharaja’s house and is Englished as Urs; it 
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also means “Englishman, European in general.” It may be that the Tamil 
arasan is also concerned in the origin of the Toda word, but in that case we 
should expect final -n to remain.). It is to be expected that names of 
Badagas might be adapted, and perhaps such cases occur, but I have no 
record of any. 

§20. One name that I know of has reference to an incident in the life of 
a man’s father. udjoisn (34, Udiosan) was made from udj “a government 
appointment” and oisn “he who became,” since when this man was born, 
his father held an appointment as a forest-ranger. 

§21. Many of the examples given above are names of men of the 
torro:roi/ sib. In order to give a comprehensive view of all the names of 
one sib, I collect those here with references to the paragraphs where they 
are treated above and add all those that have not yet been mentioned. 
A few names given in Rivers’ tables of this sib are not remembered by my 
informants, either because they belonged to children who died before they 
made any mark in the tribal life, or because the taboos on the names of the 
dead have caused them to be forgotten. I mark with an asterisk those 
names that follow the norm of derivation from names of places, objects, 
etc., connected with the sib. 


Rivers’ TABLE 20 

*tze:0j (§12) 

*tursi:6j (§12) 

*tumnpi:0j (§12) 

*néirnus (Narsners) < uiné:rof, the second kiiasm of the mund tz:l- 
(see nertnuts, §11) 

*muidbi:6j (§12) 

*ertsi:6j ($12) 

*kaka:r (§7) 

*te:pax (Teipakh) < tiiu:$z:pax, a pen at the mund to:ro:r 

sirjarr (§§14,17) 

*terfxttuir (Tavkudr)< Mt. te:f near to:ro:r, “he who has horns as 
tall as Mt. ta:f” (cf. §8) 

*ki:@jmurj (§7) 

*pa:nxtiuir (Pankudr)<pa:ndiiu:, two pens, one at tor:roir, one at 
karkos (cf. §8) 

*ké:kisjxtiurtn (§9) 

*x:d3, son of kaka:r, <z:d3alxu:t, a ravine near paStair (cf. §7) 
(§18) 
nasorn (§14) 
*tur:pusxiimtn (§§9, 15) 
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Smgtiutn (§18, and cf. §9) 
norxoro:dzn (§17) 
*te:Ojxem (§16) 
*putfofxiimtn (§9) 
Rivers’ TABLE 21 
petiiur:6j (§12) 
*karorfuin (§10) 
*orrdiiur:6j (§12) 
*pa:ki:6j (§12) 
*kydsi:6j (§12) 
*kiur:tis6j (§12) 
*pi:ldjnms (§11) 
*kemodz (§13) 
*i:sxtiumir (§8) 
*muimnzts (Muners), name of a mountain near the funeral-place ty/tsiu: 
(cf. §5) 
kiiadxarts (Kudrvas), son of kemodz; this was the name of the father 
or grandfather of petiiui:6j, a great man of former times. The origin of the 
name is unknown; a guess was hazarded that the first part (kiiad) represents 
the Badaga word for an umbrella and has to do with the shape of a tree con- 
nected with the sib. 
komtsarz (§19) 
Rivers’ TABLE 22 
*puilki:6j (§12) 
*kimnjxe:r (Kiuniar), a level ground where the game el, tipcat, is 
played near the mund pafta:r (cf. §5) 
*po:lgar (Polgar), a valley between to:ro:r and pafta:r (cf. §5) 
*edzen, alias *kitiarxas (§16, and cf. §5) 
*pundiu: (Pundu) <pandiu:, a cooking ground at karkos (cf. §16) 
*k6muurf (Keinmuv)<ké:mmurfniir, the dairy watering-place at 
paSta:r (cf. §7) 
(Pushtikudr) <nerpaft ($§8, 11) with special reference to 
the paft “large flat lichen-covered rock” at the mund 
*tu:kiius, son of a mountain, formerly a semi- 
mythical hero who belonged to the sib 


Rivers’ TABLE 23 


*panuis (§$§6, 11) 
*torkas (Tokas), a mountain near karkos (cf. §5) 
*punuir (§16) 
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*téi@uxn (Teitukhen), a mountain near torro:r (cf. §5) 
*i:dzxtiuir (§8) 
*komdiut: (§5) 
*téiibiiu:, son of torkas and puinuir,<name of the general pen at 
roir (cf. §5) 
mo:ronus (§17, and cf. §11) 


to 


Rivers’ TABLE 24 
*putfefuin (§10) 
*urkiiwirfuin (§10) 
*kid3xtitwtn (Kidjkutan), origin unknown to my informants (cf. §9) 
($§6, 15) 
*tétimod (§7) 
*orxiiun (§6) 
*torlis6j (§12) 
*nertnus (§11) 
*magoj (§7) 
*pi:{tjxiim:r (Pushtikddr) <pi:{tjfori, the second kiiasm of the tiutso/j 
dairy at torro:r (§15, and cf. §8) 
*tyljodzxtimir (§13, and cf. §8) 
*kemnxtiutn (§9) 
Rivers’ TABLE 25 
*natylj ($16) 
*kergeirfuin (§10) 
*kiurjnus (§11) 
*turrfnurs (§§$6, 11, 15) 
ardzon (§18) 


§22. This list contains 66 names, plus one alias; 6 of those in Rivers’ 
tables were unknown to my informants. Of the 67 names, 2 are of unknown 
origin, one (kiiadxarts) is doubtfully connected with the sib, 8 are definitely 
not connected with the sib, and 56 (55 plus one alias) are definitely con- 
nected with the sib. Expressed in percentages and counting the one doubtful 
case with the two of unknown origin, we have approximately 83.6% ac- 
counted for as being sib-names, 4.5% of unknown origin (and the presump- 
tion is that they are sib-names), 11.9% derived from other sources than the 
sib. In a similar enquiry into the names of the pi:to:/, 59 names (one an 
alias) were known to my informants. Of these, two could not be analyzed 
but were presumably sib-names, 56 were certainly sib-names, and one was 
doubtful. This last was ko:mdzé:n (62, Komjon) “queen-bee.’’ When he 
was born, his parents were living at kafi:6j in the Wynad where honey is 


= 
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very plentiful. The informants conjectured that this fact accounts for the 
name; if so, it too is in a manner a sib-name. Similarly té:n, a son of pifjag 
(52, Piliag), has as name the word for “honey,” said to be used because 
honey is for the Todas surrounded with taboos and in some sense holy. 
When the names of the kutriiutto:/, the sib of this man, were investigated, 
100 were sib-names, 3 could not be analyzed but were presumably sib- 
names, one was of non-Toda origin, one (té:) has just been analyzed, and 
one, pi/ja:r, is of peculiar origin, for which see §14. In my investigations I 
have complete analyses of the names of these three sibs. The latter two are 
the largest sib of the téifiljo:] moiety and one of the smaller ones. The 
to:ro:ro:/ sib, belonging to the to:r$aso:] moiety, is one of the larger sibs of 
the moiety. Its names show a larger proportion with non-sib and non-Toda 
origin than either of the other two, and I suspect from the samplings of 
names that I have made from other sibs that it has probably a higher pro- 
portion of such names than any other sib. All the larger to:rfaso:/ sibs, how- 
ever, show a few such names. When it is considered that none of these sibs 
is as large as the ku:iiutto;/ and that the latter has only two names of non- 
sib and non-Toda origin out of the 106 analyzed, and that the pi:to:/ have 
no name of non-Toda origin and only one that was not certainly derived 
from the sib, we may see here evidence to substantiate further Rivers’ state- 
ment that the téifiljo:] moiety is more conservative than the other. 


WOMEN’S NAMES 


§23. Women’s personal names are not derived or allowed to be derived 
from the sib. It is evident, however, in one case that the thought of a sib- 
association had operated in the formation of a woman’s name; this is the 
first name treated in the following paragraph. It was difficult to get any 
definite interpretation of women’s names from the men; they are quite un- 
interested in the matter. Their stock answer is that women’s names are 
derived from names of flowers; but in fact, I have in my material no name 
so derived. Women informants were no more interested in the matter than 
the men, though they could analyze the names of men of their father’s or 
husband’s sibs with almost as much ease as the men. However, many of the 
women’s names are quite transparent, and some principles can be st.ted. 
In a number of cases it is clear that words frequently used in songs are at 
the base of women’s names, and it will emerge in the sequel that association 
with the songs is to be suspected in most of them. In the detailed discussion 
of the names song-associations will be pointed out whenever they are known 
to me. 


§24. A frequent suffix of unknown meaning, probably merely a formant 
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of female-denoting significance, is -i:dz. E.g. arli:dz (3, Arlidz) is derived 
by this suffix from arl “small pebbles used in playing jackstraws or as 
counters in reckoning accounts.” Tl:is woman was born in the sib of the 
no:so1/; it was at nots that the goddess té:kisj performed her acts of creation 
and divided up the Todas into sibs and assigned buffaloes to the sibs. In the 
songs when this is referred to, a usual pair of phrases is: 


maxarxoj potswéno:r 

first-hand where (she) placed-sacred place 

maxararl 
first-pebbles where (she) set out-sacred place 


i.e. “(nots) the sacred place where té:rkisj in the beginning laid on her hand 
and set out pebbles in making the divisions.”’ It is clear that arl in the 
woman’s name was used because of the association of her father’s sib with 
té:kisj, and it is probably significant that no other name has been discov- 
ered with this element. Another name with this suffix is moni:dz (7, 
Manidz); mon “soil, owned land” is a member of several pairs in songs— 
inefe:d3, monefe:d3 “quarrels (p2id3) about women (in, a Badaga word) 
and land;”’ 


inexiia:t kotjabik 
woman- bungalow you built 
monex6ir kertadik 
earth-pool you dammed 


i.e. “though a woman, you built a fine house and dammed with earth a 
pool to supply water.” tarmi:dz (44, Termidz) <tarm “alms” (indirectly 
from Sanskrit dharma) has in mind the passage in the songs where a woman 
is praised for her alms-giving. nttui:ti:dz (3, Notidz) “a sight,” has 
in mind the pair describing funerals and festivals: ko:leo:t, koneniiut 
“dancing (o:t) with the legs (ko:l), sights for the eyes (kon).’”’ poni:dz, 
daughter of kitu:lpax (52, Kulpakh) <pon “colored cloth” is probably de- 
rived from the song-unit otsodjfon which refers to a loincloth put on by 
men when they drive the buffaloes round in the pen at a two-day funeral. 
sinitdz (21, Sinidz)<sin “gold.” la:bi:dz, daughter of té:kiiuur (63, 
Teikudr),<la:bm “profit” (indirectly from Sanskrit labha). ru:poji:dz (also 
ru:poj), daughter of ksmnuis (34, Kemners), <ru:poj “‘rupee.”’ ra:mi:dz (38, 
Ramidz) < Rama, the divine personage. ro:d3i:dz, daughter of po:dz (34, 
Podj),<ro:id3 “kingdom” (indirectly from Sanskrit rajya). pirki:dz (28, 
Pirkidz) <pirkitsn, the Toda form of the English name Breeks, after the 
Collector in the Nilgiris who did ethnological work on the Todas. sonmi:dz 
(63, Sanmidz)<sonm “the people” (indirectly from Sanskrit jana); this 
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name is possibly made with thought of the song-pair: ku:refar, keresonm 
“a crowd such as has not gathered before, the people in a crowd such as has 
not assembled before.”’ mot{i:dz (21, Matchidz) < mot{ “‘cot,”’ with thought 3 
of the song-unit sinadmot§ “‘golden cot,” which occurs in descriptions of the 
possessions of a wealthy man or of his wife. ofwli:dz (16, Ovalidz; 24, 
Ovelidz) <ofuil “‘rice puffed over the fire.” 
§25. The suffix -ar is found in several names; e.g. ko:sar (57, Kosar) 
<kois “coin, rupee” and piljar (21, Piliarh) <pifj “silver.”’ no:xoremj (10, 
Nagerami) contains a suffix -emj found in several other names; the first 
part of the name is to be compared with the first part of norxoro:dzn (§17). 
In sinag (27, Sinakh) we have sin “gold” and a suffix -ag. In several names 
there is a suffix -wil; e.g. sinul (28, Sinul) <sin “gold.” 
§26. Many names are compounds. Frequent first members are sin 
“gold,” puin “gold” (used in this sense in songs and proper names only), 
pi/j “silver.” E.g. sindarm (10, Sindarm) with tarm “charity” (for the song- 
association cf. tarmi:dz in §24); sindagas (62, Sintagars) with tagas 
“chain,” with special reference to a chain as a neck-ornament; sinbonm 
(63, Sinpanm) with ponm “4-anna piece;” singtiar, daughter of té:kiiuur 
(63), with kiiar “umbrella,” a frequent word in songs; sinbydj, daughter of 
the same man, with pydj “wisdom” (indirectly from Sanskrit buddhi); » 
sinmal, daughter of tubxtiw:r (68, Tebkudr), with mal “mountains, esp. 
the Nilgiris,” a frequent word in songs; sindod (38, Sindod), with tod 
“army,” a frequent word in songs (indirectly from Sanskrit danda); sini:r 
(56, Sinir), with ni:r “‘water;” sinury (41, Sinur), with ur “town, city;” 
singupj (14, Sinkupi), with kupj “the cowries or beacis dangling in a bunch 
from a woman’s armlet;’’ sindu:fj (58, Sinduvi), with tu:fj “feather;” 
sinba@u:fj (65, Sinbuthuvi), with pa(6)-tu:fj “eagle’s feather;” sines (8, 40, 
Siners), with es “leaf;’’ sindarx (3, 25, 56, Sinderg; 53, Sinterg), with tarx 
“plate from which food is eaten,” and singéb (43, Singib), with kéb “‘small 
bamboo cup from which milk is poured to drink,”’ probably have reference 
to feeding visitors in the song-pair: tarxiiura\kj, kébiiwrfors “rice in a 
plate, milk in a cup;” sinduirp (68, Sintharap), with turrp “key.” In a num- 
ber of names the vowel -a- is inserted between the two parts of the com- 
pound: sinamut (43, Sinamut), with mut “‘pearl;” sinamonj (24, Sinamani), 
with monj “‘bell’’ (see note 10); sinabu:f (8, Sinabuv), with pu:f “‘flower;” 
sinafi/j (1, Sinaveli), with pijj “silver.” Names with “gold” are: 
pmndu:fj (68, Punduvi), with tu:fj “feather;’’ pwnbabu:fj (8, Punbuthuvi), 
with pa@u:fj “eagle’s feather;” puinu:r (66, Punur), with u:r “town, city;” 4 
puindarx (26, Piindergh), with tarx, cf. sindarx above. pwnabu:f (10, 
Punabuv), with pu:f “flower,”’ contains the inserted vowel -a-. pundiiu- 
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teurj (10, Punduteimi), with tit “handle of a bamboo vessel” (frequently 
found in songs), has also the suffix -emj mentioned in §25. pi/j “silver’’ is 
found in pi/jmoft (54, Pilimasht), with mo{t “ax;’”® pifjni: (55, Pilinir), 
with nity “water;” pi/jmut (35, Pilimut), with mut “pearl.” 

§27. As first member of a compound is found nas- ‘beauty;” nastu:fj 
(49, Narstufi), with tu:fj “feather;” naspi/j (35, 52, Naspilthi), with pilj 
“silver.” It is found in the form nal- with insertion of -a- in nalabu:f, 
daughter of panus (23, Paners), with pu:f “flower.” purf “flower” is found 
as first member of a compound in purfij/j (20, Puveli), with pijj “‘silver;” 
with inserted -a- in pu:famut, daughter of sirja:r (20), with mut “‘pearl;” 
with suffix -i:dz and pilj “silver” in purfi:dzfiJj (65, Puvizveli). 

§28. Other compounds are found with more sporadic members. 
korsma:lj, daughter of o:tjarz and udjo:sn (34, Atiurz and Udiosan), from 
kois “rupee” and ma:lj “garland;” korsafi/j (11, Kosaveli), from ko:s 
“rupee” and pi/j “silver” with inserted -a-; cf. korsar §25. ni:rfiJj (68, 
Nirveli) from ni:r “water” and pi/j “silver.” arzni:r (16, Arsner), from 
arz “European” and ni: “water.” mutni:rfi/j (51, Mutnirveli), from mut 
“pearl,” niir “water” and pi/j “silver,” is rather exceptional in having 
three members. pumes (23, Pumers), from pum “fruit” and es “leaf;” cf. 
sines §26. Several contain English words: so:pni:r (6, Sapnir), from so:p 
“shop” and ni: “‘water;” pofwrmut, daughter of o:tjarz and udjoisn (34), 
from pofur “‘power,” referring to the electric power line across the hills, 
and mut “pearl.” Three refer to Miss C. F. Ling who was formerly a mis- 
sionary among the Todas." ligmisj (23, Lingimishi) represents Ling Missy 
(i.e. Miss Ling), which is the ordinary way in which a South Indian would 
refer to this lady; ligjabu:f, daughter of twso:r (48, Ushadr), has pu:f 
“flower” with an inserted -a- and an unwarranted j; misjamut, daughter of 
kémnuts (34, Kemners), is misj “missy” and mut “pearl” with an in- 
serted -a-. 

§29. Uncompounded words without any suffix are found as names: 
tugui], daughter of kiiuusja/f (52, Kuriolv), ““moon;” se:fer (62, Sever) 
“1000;”’ ysmit§ (12, Irsimitch) “lime (the fruit),” cf. the appendix to note 7; 
mu:net (56, Munat), “affection.” potonm (34, Paton) is the word found in 
Sanskrit as pattana “city” and is the usual Toda word for Madras city. 
kopol (41, Kapal) seems to denote the compound of a bungalow and refers 
especially in the songs with its pair kotsz:rj to the law-courts in Ootaca- 
mund. A few English words have been taken as names changed only to such 


10 Mot “‘ax” and monj “bell” (cf. sinamonj §26) form a song-pair, denoting two of the 
objects found in dairies. 
1 See The Songs of the Todas, footnote 2 and p. 554. 
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an extent that their phonetics follow the Toda pattern: pe:bj, daughter of 
étknus (8, Arkners),<“baby;” pent{, daughter of korxiiutn (42, Kadrku- 
tan), <“‘bench (i.e. of magistrates in the courts).’”’ The English “‘station,” 
i.e. police-station, becomes in Toda ta:sn; a woman’s name tzts is derived 
by dropping -n, which if it were kept would give the word the appearance of 
a man’s name (daughter of kajni:r, 3, Kainir). 

§30. The Sanskrit dévi “goddess” borrowed indirectly gives ti:fj (8, 
Tivi). Several goddess names (Hindu) with this as final element are found, 
among them amandi:fj, daughter of kiiw:lpax (52, Kulpakh), the first ele- 
ment being Amma, a South Indian word for ‘“‘goddess;”’ the whole word 
probably refers to Mariamma. 


CONCLUSIONS 


§31. Analysis of a large collection of proper names has thus yielded a 
number of general tendencies. Men’s names are in the majority of cases 
sib-names, based on names and kiiasm “sacred names”’ of all things con- 
nected with the patrilineal sib and especially with the gods or munds of the 
sib. In this the Todas join in principle with many other sib-organized com- 
munities, in which the individuals of each sib bear a name belonging to 
the sib, but they differ from other such communities in that while in most 
each individual uses the name of the sib and a personal name not closely 
connected with the sib, the Todas use only personal names, which are de- 
rived from the sib. Of the small residue cf names not definitely connected 
with the sibs, a few are derived from religious entities not closely associated 
with any sib (e.g. 6:ngiiuttn §18), and perhaps a larger number are derived 
from the names of gods of the Hindu pantheon, usually in consequence of a 
vow made by the man’s parents (§17). A very few are derived from more 
miscellaneous sources (§§19, 20). 

§32. Women’s names on the contrary have nothing to do with the sib 
with the exception of the one discussed in §24 and possibly others that I 
have not discovered."* Some women’s names are simple common nouns, oft- 
en of non-Toda origin, many more are common nouns with a suffix, and 
the great majority are compounds of common nouns. Those names bor- 
rowed from English probably in many cases have a bizarre or perhaps even 
comic connotation, judging from the facial expressions of my informants 


2 It may be noted that though women have no part in the religion of the dairy-complex 
and are a source of pollution to the complex in many circumstances, they are not debarred 
from using the kiasm “sacred names” in composing songs. Here they are entirely on an equal- 
ity with the men. It has been found too that the women have as good a knowledge of the 
details of the formation of men’s names as the men; cf. §23. 
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when I recorded such names. The tendency appears to use words that have 
song-associations, and one may refer especially to the large class of names 
with puin “gold,” a word used in this sense in songs and not so used in 
ordinary speech. It may be that this tendency is even more powerful than 
appears to the non-Toda observer, since it is extremely difficult for him to 
know what connotations a word may or may not have and informants are 
inarticulate on this matter. It may be, again, that the feeling that an out- 
sider receives, that Toda women’s names are generally rather poetical in the 
Western sense, i.e. in their reference to objects with aesthetic associations, 
is not entirely in accordance with Toda feelings. I can only adduce a small 
bit of evidence which I have already used in The Songs of the Todas.” In 
composing a song lamenting the death of the late King George V, the com- 
poser changed kinso:rd3, the Toda form of the king’s name, into sinsoird3. 
He gave as the reason for this change that the former is not “‘poetical” and 
the latter is; my interpreter explained that kin- suggests the word for 
“small” while sin- suggests the word for “gold,” i.e. sin. This being so, we 
may conclude that women’s names with the element sin “gold” are poetical 
to the Todas, i.e. they suggest to them the vocabulary of song. We have 
alreadv seen that those with puin “‘gold”’ are poetical in the same sense, and 
I think that it is possible to conclude that women’s names in general have 
for the Todas much the same connotations that they have for us. They are 


the songs, and so may be justly said to be poetical. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


3 Op. cit., p. 553. 


4 
connected with the expressions of song and derive their connotations from 


NATIVE AMERICAN BEERS By WESTON LA BARRE 


LTHOUGH conservative opinion would consider the contended abo- 

riginality of New World distilled liquors as yet undemonstrated, there 

is ample evidence of the wide distribution both in North and in South 

America of native undistilled alcoholic liquors, or beers and wines. Since 

the plant-substances of which these are made vary considerably, and since 

the usage of terms has sometimes been rather loose, we define these terms 
before discussing the distribution of the liquors themselves. 


Aguardiente (contraction of Sp. agua ardiente, “burning water’’), properly 
speaking a brandy of Spain and Portugal, generally made of grapes; but in Latin 
America it is applied to various spirituous liquors. In California and New Mexico 
the name is used for American whisky, in Mexico for pulque, while the aguardiente 
of the Chiricahua is an undistilled yucca beer." 

Algoroba, a South American beer made from the fruits of leguminous plants, 
Prosopis alba, P. pallida and P. juliflora (mesquite beans). 

Asua, a beer of the Quichua-speaking groups and others of mountainous Ecua- 
dor, made by boiling and crushing maize, and allowing it to ferment in a sealed 
vessel. 

Atole, atolle (Mex. Sp. from Nahuatl atolli) is properly a mush made of Indian 
corn, a favorite food in Spanish-American countries; also diluted and used as a 
drink. On the Colorado and Gila Rivers the bean of the mesquite, Prosopis juli- 
flora DC, containing 25-30 percent sugar, or the screw bean, “tornillo,” or P. 
pubescens Benth. are cooked, pounded, mixed with water, strained, and allowed to 
ferment into a beer.? 

Balché, the Mayan name of a plant, extended in usage to a drink made of its 
bark mixed with wild honey and fermented; the same as pitarrilla.* 

Cachiri, kaschiri is made of cassava (Jatropha manihot, mandioca, tapioca, 
Brazilian arrowroot) ; the starchy juice is pressed out and fermented, or, according 
to Lewin,' it is chewed in the starchy form, which aids the change into sugar. 


1V. Havard, Drink Plants of the North American Indians, Bulletin, Torrey Botanical 
Club, Vol. 23, No. 2, 1896, p. 37. This writer (p. 34) sums up the general opinion on pre- 
Columbian alcoholic liquors: “The discovery, in some parts of Mexico, of crude stills con- 
structed of native material, has led some authors to think that distillation may have been 
practiced on this continent before the coming of Columbus, but there is no ground for such 
belief in the accounts of the first explorers nor the Indian traditions.” 

2 L. Lewin, Phantastica, Narcotic and Stimulating Drugs (New York, 1931), p. 169 (asua); 
Havard, Drink Plants, p. 37 (atole). 

3M. H. Saville (ed.), Reports on the Maya Indians of Yucatan, etc. (Indian Notes and 
Monographs, Vol. 9, No. 3, 1921), pp. 151-52; glossary, p. 217. 

4 Lewin, Phantastica, p. 169 ff.; R. Karsten, The Civilization of the South American Indians 
(New York, 1926), pp. 312-15. 
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Cangiii, the maize beer or chicha of the Avas or Chiriguano of the Bolivian 
Andes, 

Cauim, a name for cachiri in Brazil; same as pajuard. 

Caysuma, the Ega name for cachiri. 

Chafar, a drink made of Gourliea decorticans (a plum-like fruit) by the Pilco- 
mayo tribes.® 

Chicha (Am. Sp. from the Taino chicha, Quichua chica, Galibi huic4),a beer made 
of maize, boiled, chewed, put in large pots covered with leaves, and fermented.* 

Chontartru, the cultivated chonta palm (Guilielma sp.), bears a fruit from which 
the Canellos and Jibaros of Ecuador make a wine; the wild species Bactris and 
Triartea are also used.’ 

Colonche is made of the fruit of several species of Opuntia (esp. O. tuna Mill 
and O. Ficus Indica Haw.). The fruit is peeled and pressed, the juice passed through 
straw sieves, to ferment near a fire or in the sun. The pinkish liquor tastes some- 
what like hard cider. Although there are Opuntia spp. available in the American 
Southwest, colonche appears to be entirely Mexican in distribution.*® 

Haren, a Papago name for sahuara wine, g.v. 

Kiwa, a Gran Chaco name for algoroba; Prosopis juliflora beans are chewed 
and fermented in goat-skins, as the natives chant and beat the drum to drive 
away evil spirits who would spoil the brew. Only men drink it. 

Mazamorro, a drink of the Nicarao and Chorotega of Nicaragua, made of a 
mixture of honey and ground corn.°® 

Mescal (from Aztec mexcalli, “‘metl [maguey] liquor’’) in its primary sense is 
the fleshy leaf-base and trunk of various species of Agave. It is an important food 
source among most of the tribes within the plant’s range, of diverse linguistic 
stocks: Mohave, Yuma, Cocopa, Kawia, Southern Dieguefio, Walapai, Kaibab 
Paiute, Havasupai, Chiricahua Apache, etc. The Mescalero Apache derive their 
name from their use of this food. The American Spanish mexcal, mezcal, or mescal 
comes from the same Nahuatl root, and refers to a Mexican brandy distilled from 
agave beer, properly called pulque. Note that the Aztec lacked the brandy “mes- 
cal” in the modern sense, though they had pulque. In its secondary sense of intoxi- 
cant, the term mescal has been misleadingly extended to the “mescal’”’ bean 
(Sophora secundiflora Lag ex DC), a narcotic red bean of the southern Plains, 
Southwest, and northern Mexico, which was formerly involved in cult use; vari- 
ous Apache groups sometimes mixed it with their mescal or pulque, to strengthen 
it. Another misleading and widespread extension of the term is to the cactus 
Lophophora williamsii, the “mescal button’”’ or “mescal bean”’ of the Plains. The 


5 Karsten, Civilization, p. 311. 

6 Havard, Drink Plants, pp. 34-35; etymology from the Century Dictionary. 

7 Karsten, Civilization, pp. 304-305. § Havard, Drink Plants, pp. 36-37. 

® Oviedo, cited by S. K. Lothrop, Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua (Contributions, 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 8, 1926), Vol. 1, p. 34. They also 
made a wine of plums (p. 54). 
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“tea” made from the dried top of the cactus is mot the drink ‘‘mescal” nor does the 
plant resemble a bean; the confusion comes from the fact that Lophophora wil- 
liamsii, like Sophora secundiflora, was sometimes used in the Southwest and 
northern Mexico to fortify agave-beer, i.e., pulque or “‘mescal.’’!° 

Mistol is a wine made of the fruit of Tizyphus mistol (which resembles over-ripe 
grapes). 

Nawé, a Huichol name for tesvino. 

Paiva or Paiwari, a name for arrowroot beer in British Guiana; see cachiri. 

Pajuart, a name for cachiri in Brazil." 

Pissioina is a native beer of the Yuma, prepared by roasting wheat grains over 
a charcoal fire until light brown in color, pulverizing them, and fermenting the 
mixed mash with water.” 

Pitahaya (from a Haitian or Cuban word) is a name applied in the Southwest 
to the sahuara. 

Pitarrilla is the drink made from the balché plant, g.v. 

Pulque (Mex. Sp. pulque, of uncertain origin; probably from a Carib source 
[Cuban or Haitian], but also conjectured to be ultimately a corruption of the Sp. 
pulpo, flesh, pulp) is agave beer. The maguey or Agave Americana is the common- 
est source. From time immemorial the maguey has been cultivated for the abun- 
dant sap or aguamiel, which collects in the cavity made in the heart of the plant 
by the removal of the young central leaves. The juice abounds in sugar and muci- 

10 F. W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, No. 30, 1907-10), Part 1, p. 846; E. W. Gifford, The Cocopa (University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, No. 5, 1933), 
p. 267; L. Spier, Southern Dieguetio Customs (same series, Vol. 20, pp. 297-358, 1923), p. 335; 
A. L. Kroeber (ed.), Walapai Ethnography (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, 
No. 42, 1935); E. Sapir, Field notes on Kaibab Paiute (ms.); L. Spier, Havasupai Ethnography 
(Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 29, Part 3, 1928), pp 
105-106; L. Hooper, The Cahuilla Indians (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 16, No. 6, 1920). Cf. Hodge, Handbook, Part 1, p. 282; 
also Part 1, p. 846: “So far as known mescal was not fermented by the Indians to produce an 
intoxicating drink before the coming of the Spaniards’ (Hough). This statement is question- 
able if it refers to the simple fermented beer, for Havard (Drink Plants, p. 34) states: “The 
historian Sahagun says that long before the conquest, the use and abuse of pulque were so 
general that one of the Aztec kings forbade the sale of it and punished drunkenness with 
death. The Mexican liquor, mescal, manufactured by the distillation from the baked, pounded 
and fermented heads of several species of Agave, was unknown to the Aztecs, who like other 
American aborigines were ignorant of distillation, an art introduced from Europe. They only 
knew the first part of the process.” C. Lumholtz (Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902, Vol. 1, 
pp. 182-86) would argue for the aboriginality of the Cora, Huichol, and Tarasco distillation 
process, but his case would be stronger if further examples from the same area could be found. 

11 Lewin, Phantastica, p. 169 ff. 

12 W. C. Farabee, in A. Hrdlitka, Physiological and Medical Observations among the Indians 


of Southwestern United States and Northern Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
No, 34, 1908), p. 28. 
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lage when the maguey is about to flower, and is fermented in reservoirs of rawhide. 
It resembles spruce-beer in the early part of the process, but at the end acquires 
the putrid odor of the animal matter in the hides. The national drink of the Mexi- 
cans, it smells much like half-turned buttermilk, but it is cooling, refreshing, nu- 
tritious, and stimulating. It contains three to four per cent alcohol usually." 

Sahuara is a name of native origin for the giant cactus Cereus giganteus Englm. 
from whose fruits a wine is made; variations are saguaro, suwarrow, etc. This is 
the Mexican pitahaya, which has a fluted column thirty to fifty feet high, crowned 
in season with handsome pink flowers. The fruit is two or three inches long, full 
of rich crimson pulp of fine flavor, a great delicacy to the natives of the region. A 
clear light brown syrup is prepared from it which is used as a substitute for sugar, 
and from the syrup a sourish strong beer is made. The still larger and sweeter 
fruit of the pitahaya dulce of Sonora and Lower California (C. Thurberi Englm.) is 
used for the same purpose. 

Sotol (from Nahuatl zotoli, the ancient Mexican name) is the designation given 
in the southern United States and Mexico to several species of yucca-like plants 
belonging to: the genus Dasylirion, sometimes called “‘bear-grass.”’ The fleshy 
crown at the apex of the stem of D. Texanum and D. Wheeleri is roasted and eaten 
by the Mexicans and Indians. The watery juice is easily pressed out, and is not 
unpalatable, but cooking alone sweetens it. As with mescal, the name of the drink 
derives from that of the plant, though it is sometimes called mezcal de sotol. 

Taroba is the cassava beer of the Tapajés region. 

Tepache is maguey aguamiel fermented (after the addition of sugar and water) 
into a pulque-like beverage. 

Tequila is a place name applied to a mescal brandy, precisely as are the terms 
Scotch, Pilsener, Miinchner, Champagne, Port, etc. This town is in the State 
of Jalisco and contains modern factories which produce the best brand of mescal."* 

Tesvino, tizwin, tesgiiino, etc. (Mex. texgiiino, fr. Nahuatl teyhuinti, ‘‘intoxi- 
cating’’) is prepared from corn sprouted, dried, ground and fermented; it is a 
typical Apache drink, also called tulpi or tulapai.'’” 

Toach is a Huichol name for mescal beer. (Compare Nahuatl toloache =da- 
tura). 

Tshawi is the Tarahumari (and perhaps also the Tepehuane) name for mescal 
beer or pulque."® 

Tulapai, tulpi, are Apache names for pulque. 

Tusca is a beer of South America, prepared from the Acacia aroma. 


13 Havard, Drink Plants, p. 34; and others. 

4 Havard, op. cit., p. 36. 8 Thid., pp. 43-44. 

16 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, Vol. 2, p. 182. Tequila is prepared from the roasted agave. 
For a full account of the preparation of pulque and tequila see W. Hough, The Pulque of 
Mexico (Proceedings, United States National Museum, Vol. 33, pp. 577-92, 1908). 

17 Hrdlitka, Physiological and Medical Observations, pp. 27-28; Havard, Drink Plants, 
p. 35; Jules Henry, Cult of Silas John Edwards (ms.). 

18 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, Vol. 1, p. 125. 
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Ui is a Jibaro wine made from the fruit of the chonta-palm (Guilielma speciosa, 
cultivated for the purpose in Ecuador); the chontardru of the Canellos.'® 


This survey does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it includes the 
commonest of the native names found in the literature, and most of the 
other native drinks may be referred to one or another of the types cited. 
We may now summarize by tribe and area the distribution of native 
American alcoholic liquors, and indicate some of their uses ceremonially. 

With respect to Central and South American intoxicants”® 


it is worth noting that at the only part of the American continent trodden by the 
foot of Christopher Columbus, namely the coast of Venezuela, the great dis- 
coverer observed and recorded the two alcoholic drinks used by the natives; 


they were the same as in Mexico, one prepared from corn, the other from the 
Maguey. 


Drinks with a basis of maize (boiled, chewed, and put in earthenware pots 
to ferment) of the chicha type were used from Mexico to Guatemala, 
Yucatan, and Darien, and to the high plateau of Bogota in the south; they 
are also found among the inhabitants of the Andes, in Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile to Araucania and eastward from the Orinoco, and in Guiana as far 
as the territory of the Amazon. This maize drink was the national beverage 
of the Indians of the Guarani group, especially the Abas or Chiriguano, 
also of the half-civilized Indians of the Andes, the Coroado and Quichua- 
speaking Indians of mountainous Ecuador (asua), the Quichua and Aymara 
of Peru and Bolivia. The Aymara and Quichua sacrifice chicha to the earth 
to promote the increase of the maize crop. At the great arete or drinking- 
feasts of the Ava or Chiriguano, the afia or spirit of the corn itself was 
thought to be present. Every important occurrence—marriage, the birth 
of a child, or death—is celebrated with dancing and excessive drinking of 
maize-beer, chicha or cangiii. 

Another method of manufacturing alcoholic beverages in South Amer- 
ica was to ferment the starchy juice of the pressed or chewed cassava 
(Jatropha manihot). Its use extended southeast from the territory west of 
Magdalena to about 50° west longitude, north to the Caribbean, and south 
to the Amazon and the upper reaches of the Tapajés. It was called paiwari 
or paiva in British Guiana, taroba on the Tapajés, caysuma in Ega, cachiri 
among the Roucouyenne, and cauim or pajuarti among the aborigines of 
Brazil. One of the most important feasts of the Jibaro is the noa tsangu or 


® Lewin, Phantastica, p. 169 ff.; Karsten, Civilization, pp. 304-305. 
2° Havard, Drink Plants, p. 36. The following paragraph is based on Lewin and Karsten. 
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“feast of the women,’ which has particular reference to the harvest of 
the manioc and other garden plants. The paiwari of the Guiana Indians 
and the kaschiri of Brazil play the major part in religious affairs, especially 
the death-feasts, in which its consumption is believ:d to give the drinkers 
the power of resistance ag.uinst evil spirits. At the great victory-feasts 
which the Jibaro celebrate when the head of an enemy has been taken, 
manioc-beer is consumed by the warriors; without it the object of the feast 
could not be accomplished. In Ecuador, as elsewhere in South America, 
fermentation is brought about by chewing. Karsten writes that “the saliva, 
which shares the natural magical power of the whole body, is supposed 
favorably to influence the spirit that is active in the fermented drink.” 

Yucca angustifolia, Y. glauca, and Y. filamentosa were used by the 
Jibaros and Canellos of eastern Ecuador, and by the Cholones of the upper 
Huallaga region. The manufacture of yucca beer was surrounded with 
ritual, and during the fermentation in earthenware jugs, the women 
squatted around the vessels singing magic chants to aid the process.” 

The Indians of Ecuador make chontartru (Canellos) and ui (Jibaros) 
of the fruit of the chonta palm, and both its cultivation, preparation and 
consumption are heavily ritualized. The growth of the tree and the ripening 
of its fruit is thought to be due to the wakani or soul inhabiting it; and since 
the wakani of the chontartru palm is male, it is planted and tended by 
men. When the fruit is ripening and the beer is being prepared, great feasts 
are held at which dancing and singing are performed to “hurry up” the 
ripening and fermentation.” 

The Matacos, Chorotis, and Ashluslay all make algoroba beer. The 
Matacos, for example, beat a drum every night for about a month previous 
to the beginning of the algoroba season (the end of November until early 
February) to expel the evil demons which would prevent the fruit reaching 
maturity, and to influence the spirit of the tree directly. The Toba, again, 
perform a dance to accelerate the ripening of the fruit. The beer of the 
Chaco Indians is thought to derive its power from the very spirit that ani- 
mates the algoroba tree and other plants which they use. The seeds are 
chewed for fermentation in goatskins, and men alone drink it. Other South 


*1 Karsten, Civilization, p. 315. Many South American groups attribute sex to plants: 
big and hard species of trees and plants with strong properties are male, while manioc, sweet 
potatoes, carrots, beans, pumpkins, etc. are female. Cf. Karsten, op. cit., pp. 301, 304-306, 
319-20, 323-24. 

* Karsten, in Lewin, Phantastica, p. 159 ff. 

*% Karsten, Civilization, pp. 304-305. Chonta wood and thorns are used in war, hunting, 
and sorcery also. * Karsten, op. cit., pp. 311-12. 
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American native drinks are made of the Acacia aroma (tusca-beer), Gourliea 
decorticans (chafiar-wine), and Tizyphus mistol (mistol). 

The drinks of the Antillean region appear to affiliate with northeastern 
South America. Gower writes:*® 


The popular beverage in the Antilles . . . was a mild intoxicant made with chewed 
cassava bread or corn. It was imbibed on all festive occasions. ... Dancing at- 
tended all Antillean celebrations, In connection with the dance there was a great 
consumption of an alcoholic drink made with chewed cassava. The same sort of 
festivity is frequent in Guiana. 


Both the Taino (Arawak) and Island Carib made the drink. 

In Central America, the Nicarao and Chorotega of Nicaragua made 
mazamorro, a fermented mixture of ground corn and honey. The Maya 
of Yucatan likewise prepared a mead called pitarrilla, consisting of the 
bark of the balché tree and wild honey fermented in fresh water.” 

Farther north, in Mexico, we have already mentioned the Aztec use of 


pulque or “mescal.”” The Huichol preparation of toach is described as 
follows: 


The hearts of the [mescal] plant are baked between hot stones in an earth mound; 
then they are crushed, mixed with water, and left to ferment in cowhides, each 
of which is suspended between four poles. After the mass has stood in this way in 
the open for about a week it is ready. 


The Huichol also make tesvino or nawa by mashing sprouted corn on a 
metate, boiling it down, adding more water, and straining it into gourds; 
after twelve days it is ready to use. Besides these, they make a “‘wine”’ 
from corn-stalks, another from the juice of the mashed guayabas fruit, 
and still another from sotol. Tequila or Mexican brandy is also drunk at 
festivals, for no Huichol ceremony would be complete without intoxicants.*” 

The Tarahumari made a “wine” from corn-stalks, corn tesvino or tes- 
giiino, sotol and tshawi (agave pulque), adding the narcotic frijolillo 
(Sophora secundiflora or “‘mescal bean’’) to fortify it. The maize-beer ba- 
ta-like was of central importance in Tarahumari life. All celebrations, 
dances, and religious ceremonies required its preparation and drinking; it 
was given with the mother’s milk to the newborn baby, who was also 


** C. D. Gower, The Northern and Southern A filiations of Antillean Culture (Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, No. 35, 1927), pp. 25, 40, 50. 

* Lothrop, Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, p. 34; Saville, Reports on the Maya 
Indians, pp. 151-52. 

27 C. Wissler, The American Indian (2nd ed., New York), p. 244; Lumholtz, Unknown 
Mexico, Vol. 2, pp. 13, 31, 186, 253, 278; also C. Lumholtz, The Huichol Indians of Mexico 
(Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 10, Art. 1, 1898), p. 11; Hrdlitka, 
Medical and Physiological Observations, p. 28. 
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“cured” or sprinkled with it. It was applied externally for all diseases as 
a remedy; it was the means of payment to assistants for the cultivation of 
the fields, and a sacrifice to obtain rain. Drinking it at feasts marked the 
turning-points in Tarahumari life: a boy’s maturity, a girl’s seeking for a 
husband, at marriage feasts, and at funerals as a sacrifice to the dead. 
It was even drunk for luck before going hunting or fishing.”* 

The Tarasco, whatever they may have formerly mede in the form of 
alcoholic drinks, now rely on Mexican aguardiente, or sugar-cane rum. 
The Tlahuiltec use this exclusively, but the Tepecano drink sotol and 
probably pulque also. The Tepehuane on special occasions use “vino, or 
mescal,” like the Tarahumari tshawi, or agave-pulque, though they do 
not make corn tesvino. The Comecrudo word afisidn is translated by the 
Spanish terms mezcal, aguardiente or vino. The Cora drank home-made 
mescal at their puberty rituals.” 

In the United States, nearly all Southwestern groups save the Pueblos 
used intoxicants. The Apache of Arizona and New Mexico often preceded 
their ceremonial drinking of tizwin or tulpi by a long fast, that they might 
the better experience its effects. The Chiricahua Apache make tesvino or 
tulpi, sometimes adding other substances to make it more intoxicating; 
they likewise make a drink of various species of yucca whose fleshy, banana- 
like fruit contains much sugar. The species most commonly used are Yucca 
baccata Torr., Y. macrocarpa Colville and Y. Treculeana Carr. The Chiri- 
cahua have a Coyote story involving the use of “mountain laurel berries” 
or “mescal beans” also. The Coyotero make tesvino and recently have 
begun mixing whisky with it to make it stronger. The Mescalero mix tulipi 
with the inner bark of a pine tree; the San Carlos Apache make pitahaya 
wine as well as tulipi, and to their tesvino added numerous other sub- 
stances.*® The Tonto make tesvino, which they occasionally “spike” with 
whisky. Tulapai is made by the Western Apache also. The White Mountain 


Apache sometimes add the roots of Datura meteloides and other plants to 
their tulapai.* 


28 Hrdlitka, op. cit., pp. 27-28; C. Basuri, Monografia de los Tarahumaras, (Mexico, 
1929), p. 68; Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, Vol. i, pp. 125-27; also C. Lumholtz, Tarahumari 
Life and Customs (Scribners Magazine, Vol. 16, No. 3, 1894), p. 299, and Tarahumari Dances 
and Plant Worship (idem, No. 4), pp. 438, 442. 

29 Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 28; Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, Vol. 1, pp. 125-26, 460-61, 510; 
A. Gatschet, Ms. in Bureau of American Ethnology; Hodge, Handbook, Part 1, p. 34° 

30 E. g., “crazy medicine” (root of Lotus Wrightii), “make noise” (Cassia Couesii, root), 
“medicine sticks” and aromatic root or roasted seeds of Canotia holocantha (Hrdlitka, op. cit., 
pp. 27-28). 

%t Havard; Drink Plants, pp. 35-37; Hrdlitka, loc. cit.; M. E. Opler, Autobiography of a 
Chiricahua A pache (ms.); Henry, op. cit. 
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Even today, in the northern part of their reservation, the Papago make 
a fermented liquor from the fruit of the giant cactus or sahuaro (also called 
haren, sawado, or saguaro). When the fruit is ripening, they laughingly 
point at it and say, “See the liquor growing!” and sing songs about it. 
The liquor was formerly the central feature of their seasonal rain-making 
ceremonies: ‘Much, much liquor we made,” said a Papago woman, “and 
we drank it to pull down the clouds.” In its preparation the men dance in 
a great circle around a fire, following a leader with a rattle, and later the 
women join them so that men and women alternate in the circle. Thus they 
dance and sing for two nights, while the medicine men make magic with 
strings of eagle feathers and sprinkle the dancers with eagle down, which 
symbolizes clouds. Next the liquor is strained through baskets and a gourd 
is passed around until all the liquor in the council house is consumed. Then 
they visit from house to house and drink the liquor which each woman has 
brewed and buried in the ground with the injunction, “Do you ferment and 
let us get beautifully drunk.”” No family may drink its own liquor lest the 
house burn down, but they drink at other houses, vomit, and go on to 
visit others and sing songs. The Papago also manufactured corn tesvino, 
and sometimes mescal, or got it and sotol from Mexico.” 

The Otomi, like the Mazahua, drank pulque, while the Opata used 
corn tesvino as well as drinks made of native grapes and a number of cacti. 
The Pima and Maricopa prepare sahuara wine, and the Pima make agave 
pulque in addition. The Maricopa lack both pulque and tesvino, but they 
gathered the cactus fruits near the Yavapai country in mid-June. They 
boiled a large number of pots of the juice, and in fermenting mixed them 
so that all would be ready at about the same time two days later. Maricopa 
custom dictated that the guests must have become drunk before the host 
may partake, after which friends of the invited guest might drink. The 
custom was rigidly formalized.* 

The xatca or “wine” song, performed at no other time, was part of the 
drinking festivities. An informant of Spier’s said of the Maricopa that 
“when they were drunk they thought of war.” The song told of “red water,” 
ie., blood, and how it was made (though the drink is blood-red in color, 
the name of the song means neither “blood” nor “red water’’). It told how 
the enemy had come to drink with them: they had joined in battle, and now 


® R. Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman (Memoirs, American Anthro- 
pological Association, No. 46, 1936), pp. 2, 10, 45-47; C. Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico 
(New York, 1912), p. 47; Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 28; Havard, op. cit., p. 35. 

% Hrdlitka, loc. cit.; Hodge, Handbook, Part 1, p. 468; A. L. Kroeber, The Seri (Southwest 
Museum Papers, No. 6, 1931), p. 46. 
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they would drink together. The intoxication and incitement of the song 
commonly ended in a decision to go on a raid, for at the time the sahuaro 
was harvested the Yavapai were camping in the mountains not far distant, 
not, as in winter, in isolated caves. The same song is recorded for the 
Halchidoma, who say the Pima got it from them, and the Maricopa from 
the Pima, though Dr Spier notes verbally that the indicated direction of 
diffusion is not too probable. The man who had first dreamed the song had 
heard the enemy singing it. In connection with this reference to war, 
Cremony writes:“ 


It is upon [sahuaro] liquor that the Pimos, Maricopas, and Yumas get drunk 
once a year, the revelry continuing for a week or two at a time; but it is also a 
custom with them to take regular turns so that only one-third of the party is 
supposed to indulge at a time, the remainder being required to take care of their 
stimulated comrades and protect them from injuring each other or being injured 
by other tribes. 


The Gila River Yuman trait of making a fermented drink from the 
fruit of the giant cactus or sahuaro, according to Kroeber, is lacking among 
the Colorado River Yumans. The Havasupai, Walapai, Mohave, Cocopa, 
Navaho, and Ute, like the Pueblos, lack native alcoholic intoxicants.* 
However, Park reports for a region much farther north that the Paviotso 
made a “fermented drink from a reed-like plant,” and a number of tribes 
in California are said to have made a cider from manzanita berries, which 
was fermented. The pissioina liquor of the Yuma, made of wheat roasted 
until brown, pulverized, and fermented in water, is not aboriginal, at least 
as far as its basis is concerned. 

Kroeber says the Gila is the northwestern limit of alcohol, but the prob- 
lem remains as to why the sedentary grain-growing Pueblos lacked fer- 
mented liquors when many of their nomad neighbors had them. Havard 
would make this largely a question of geography, involving the historical 
accidents of a possibly late diffusion of the trait. Beals, more plausibly, 
admits a possibly late diffusion, but suggests that there may be something 
in Pueblo ritual and belief antagonistic to the spread of the trait. The ex- 
planation by differential diffusion gains weight when it is recalled that the 
jimson-weed cults of northern Mexico are found in southern California as 
far north as San Francisco Bay, and not in the Pueblos; and that, similarly, 


* Cremony, in Havard, Drink Plants, p. 36 (species used are Cereus giganteus and C 
Thurberi); L. Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (Chicago, 1933), pp. 56-58, 105, 146, 162, 
258, 262, 269; W. Park, Paviotso field notes (ms.). 

* But Hrdlitka (Medical and Physiological Observations, p. 27) says wine is made from 
grapes at Isleta. 
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the peyote cult of northern Mexico affected only one Pueblo, Taos,** besides 
such Southwestern nomads as the Mescalero, before jumping northeastward 
to run riot in the Plains clear up to beyond the Canadian border. The 
heavily institutionalized and ritualized religions of the Pueblos evidently 
found little place in them for such orgiastic experiences as the California 
datura-intoxication, the Yuman alcoholic or dreamed vision, or the in- 
dividualistic Plains peyote-vision.** 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


% Again, Taos—perhaps the most Plains-like of Pueblos—was the only one which the 
Ghost Dance excitement affected. Another marginal Pueblo, Zufii, which also had the some- 
what orgiastic urine-dances, was the only one which used datura ritualistically. 

37 Kroeber, Seri, p. 46; Havard, Drink Plants, pp. 35-36; R. L. Beals, The Comparative 
Ethnology of Northern Mexico before 1750 (Ibero-Americana, No. 2, 1932), p. 133. Beals’ 
Tables 31 and 138 show virtual identity in the distribution of intoxicating liquors and cere- 
monial drunkenness. This writer suggests a connection of the intoxicating liquors of the South- 
west with the “black drink” (Ilex cassine) of the Southeast. F. G. Speck (Catawba Texts, 
Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 24, 1934, p. 61) reports that the 
Catawba made a beer of the flat pods of the black locust, but the i/ex purgative-drinks appear 
rather to affiliate with northeastern South America and the Amazon Basin via the Antilles. 
Nevertheless, it is highly probable that such drugs and drinks as the middle American native 
beers, the “black drink” and other ilex teas, peyote, the mescal bean (Sophora secundiflora) 
the narcotic mushroom teo-nanacatl of Mexico, datura (of northwestern Mex‘co, southern 
California, and northwestern South America), coca-chewing, the South American “death- 
vine” drink (aya-huasca, Banisteria caapi), marihuana (Cannabis indica) in Mexico, pasta 
guarana (Paullinia cupana) of South America, cohoba snuff (Piptadenia peregrina) of the 
Antilles and South America, chocolate (Theobroma cacao, which contains the mildly stimulat- 
ing alkaloid theobromine), and yahé (Haemadictyon A mazonicum Spruce) of South America, 
as well as tobacco, may have had considerable importance in the development of the basic 
New World religions of the visionary type. All produce physiological and psychic disturbances 
of greater or lesser degree, which would promote the vision-experience. 


THE INCIDENCE, CHARACTER, AND DECLINE OF 
POLYGYNY AMONG THE LAKE WINNIPEG 
CREE AND SAULTEAUX By A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


EPENDING upon the number of individuals involved and their sex, 

it has long been customary to differentiate marital unions as monog- 
amous, polygynous, and polyandrous. These terms have likewise been 
used more or less systematically to characterize familial institutions, and 
surveys have been undertaken to establish the occurrence of the different 
forms of marriage prevailing at this or that period or place in the history of 
mankind. Cases of polyandry still remain something of a collector’s item. 
Yet how much do we know about how polyandry actually works, even in 
the societies where it is known to occur? The fact is that, without further 
analysis, such broad characterizations, when applied to any particular 
people, are insufficient to evoke a precise or realistic picture of actual mari- 
tal conditions. Simply to assert that such and such a people are polygynous 
really does no more than make us aware that a certain type of plural 
marriage is permitted. In one society polygynous men may, at the most, 
have two or three wives; in another the average number of wives may be 
twice this number or more. The sororate may act selectively with respect 
to the choice of the second wife here, while there, some other agency is 
influential. Polygyny, too, may be a caste or class prerogative in one 
society and not in another; household and general domestic arrangements 
will differ, and so on. 

Among the factual data necessary for a realistic account of polygyny 
in any given society, information on the actual incidence of polygynous 
marriages and the number of wives each man has, is basic. Yet this is a 
type of information often difficult or impossible to obtain among the 
aboriginal peoples of the contemporary world. Among North American 
Indians of today, for example, it is practically impossible to secure such 
information. Polygynous marriages are known to have existed in the past, 
but they have long since disappeared under the moral pressure exerted by 
the missionaries, as well as through the operation of other factors. As a 
basis for estimating their former incidence we usually are forced to rely 
upon retrospective generalizations of the natives themselves, or statements 
of contemporary observers. In a few instances, genealogical data are avail- 
able which, while never penetrating very far into the past, provide the 
basis for more precise quantitative inferences. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


A few years ago I was fortunate enough to come into possession of some 
documentary material that furnishes reliable information, over a period 
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of seven years, on the actual incidence of polygyny among Cree and 
Saulteaux bands of the Lake Winnipeg region. These documents comprise 
two Treaty Books. They contain the original entries of annuities paid to 
Indians who were parties to Treaty No. 5. This Winnipeg Treaty, as it is 
often called, was negotiated in 1875 and the entries are for that year and 
each succeeding year until 1881. By the terms of this treaty, the Dominion 
Government obligated itself, in return for the claims relinquished by the 
aborigines, to pay each Indian $5.00 annually in perpetuity. Consequently 
the records of these payments, year by year, are as accurate a measure as 
can be obtained of the native population. And since the entries are made 
in columns headed Men, Women (wives), Boys, Girls, Other Relatives, to 
the left of which appears the name of some particular male individual, a 
certain amount of statistical information can be compiled from them. In 
addition, a gossipy note or two is occasionally entered opposite the name of 
an individual which provides a colorful touch and sometimes a clue to 
personal events in their lives. With the exception of the initial year of the 
treaty period when all of the Indians within the geographical limits defined 
were not present to receive their annuity, or did not fully understand the 
conditions imposed, there is no reason to suppose that, during the succeed- 
ing years, any eligible native failed to collect the amount promised for 
himself, his wife or wives, children and other relatives. 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


The geographical boundaries officially delimited by the Winnipeg 
Treaty embraced an area estimated at 100,000 square miies.' (See map, 
fig. 1.) Linguistically, the native population belonged to the Algonkian 
stock. Occupying the eastern border of Lake Winnipeg and inland to the 
Height of Land* were the Saulteaux (Ojibwa) speaking peoples. From 
south to north, beginning at the Winnipeg River,* they comprised: (a) the 
so-called Island bands,‘ i.e., Indians living east of Lake Winnipeg in the 


1 Alexander Morris, The Treaties of Canada with the Indians of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories, etc. (Toronto, 1880), p. 143. For the territorial boundaries described in the 
treaty itself, see p. 344. A map showing the boundaries of Treaties 1 to 7 is to be found in 
George G. F. Stanley, The Birth of Western Canada (London, 1936), p. 210. 

? The topographical feature providing the eastern boundary specified in the treaty. 

’ But not including the Fort Alexander band. 

* The generic designation that appears in the Treaty Books and the Government docu- 
ments of the period. Cf. Morris, op. cit., p. 350. Only those at Dog Head were paid in 1875, 
the others not being rounded up until the following year when the commissioners had some 
difficulty in persuading them tovelect and recognize a common chief. See Morris, op. cit., p. 
154 seg. Since that time the Indians comprising the Island bands have been subdivided into 
three groups. 
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region of the Manigotagan (Bad Throat) River, the Blood Vein River, and 
those in the neighborhood of Dog Head and, on the western side of the 
lake the band at Jack Head, and a few nomadic families from White Mud 
(now Icelandic) River that really belonged to the St Peter’s band on the 


Nor way 


Fic. 1. Map of the Lake Winnipeg region. The boundary established by the 
Winnipeg Treaty (1875) is shown by the dash line. 
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Red River; and (b) the Berens River bands (i.e., the band at the mouth 
of this river and the people farther inland for 250 miles, now divided into 
two additional bands, Grand Rapids and Lake Pekangikum, as well as the 
Indians on the Poplar River to the north). In 1876 these Saulteaux Indians, 
as represented by treaty payments, numbered 668 persons. 

To the north of them, surrounding northern Lake Winnipeg and ex- 
tending up the Saskatchewan_River to the west, were Cree speaking bands 
that made up the remaining adherents to the Winnipeg Treaty. They com- 
prised the following bands: Norway House, Cross Lake (60 miles north of 
Norway House), Grand Rapids (mouth of the Saskatchewan), Moose Lake, 
The Pas, Cumberland Lake. The Indians of these Cree bands who received 
treaty payments in 1876 numbered 2185. Adding the population of the 
Saulteaux bands to them, we get a total of 2853 individuals. For the terri- 
tory embraced by the Winnipeg Treaty this gives an areal density of .028 
persons per square mile.® 

All of these Indians were hunters, trappers, and fishermen and, except 
for the fact that the Saulteaux had sibs, while the Cree did not, their basic 
social organization was identical. Other aspects of their culture only 
differed in details that are irrelevant to the topic under discussion. 


REGIONAL PREVALENCE OF POLYGYNY 

At the time that the Winnipeg Treaty was made, however, there were 
essential differences in the above mentioned bands with respect to the 
degree to which Christianity had been embraced. Significantly enough, 
this aspect of the acculturative process exhibits a definite correlation with 
the presence or absence of polygyny. Polygyny is absent in all of the Cree 
groups with the exception of the bands at Cross Lake and Moose Lake. 
That this fact is connected with missionary efforts there is no reason to 
doubt. In 1840, with Norway House selected as the base of operations and 
Rev James Evans in charge, the British Wesleyan Missionary Committee 
inaugurated the first attempt to Christianize the native Cree in the 
neighborhood of northern Lake Winnipeg.’ In the forties missionaries were 


5 The estimate given by A. L. Kroeber for the eastern sub-arctic area (Native American 
Population, American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 1-25, 1934, p. 5) is precisely the same. 
For the northern Plains a higher figure is reported, a density of 0.3+-persons per square mile 
calculated by Clark Wissler (Changes in Population Profiles among the Northern Plains Indians, 
Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 36, Pt. 1, 1936, p. 36) 
from Alexander Henry’s population data collected at the beginning of the 19th century 

® See A. I. Hallowell, Cross-Cousin Marriage in the Lake Winnipeg Area (Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Studies, Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 1937). 

7 See (Mrs.) F. C. Stephenson, One Hundred Years of Canadian Methodist Missions 
(2 vols., Toronto, 1925). 
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also sent to Cumberland and The Pas and later to Grand Rapids.* Some 
of these Cree bands, then, had had missionaries in residence for as much 
as thirty-five years. The two bands mentioned were not among these, how- 
ever, and despite their proximity to Norway House, the Cross Lake Cree 
are referred to by Commissioner Morris at the time of the treaty as the 
“Wood or Pagan Indians of Cross Lake.”® The chief, he says, had just 
been baptized. 

In contrast with the Cree, the Saulteaux east of Lake Winnipeg had 
remained unchristianized much longer. As late as 1854 when Rev J. Ryer- 
son made an inspection tour of Wesleyan missions on Lake Superior and 
in the ‘‘northwest,”’ there were no missions of any kind on the eastern 
shores of Lake Winnipeg between Fort Alexander and Norway House.'® 
The first mission to be established there was at Berens River. But this 
was not until 1873, only two years before the treaty" was signed. 

As of the year 1876, when the first representative census derived from 
annuity payments is available, the bands in which polygynous marriages 
occur comprise only 39 percent of the native population within the bound- 
aries delimited by the Winnipeg Treaty. In the remainder of the Indian 
population of this area, polygyny was even then an institution of the past, 
although it is possible that sporadic cases were kept under cover and the 
annuity payment collected under the guise of “other relatives,’””” in the 
communities under direct missionary influence. In view of what has been 
said above, however, with respect to the relatively late influence exerted 
by the missionaries in the Saulteaux bands, it is significant that polygyny 
is reported in all of them. But numerically, the Saulteaux comprised less 
than a quarter (23 percent) of the entire native population of the treaty 
area at this time. 

LOCAL INCIDENCE OF POLYGYNY 

I have summarized the information on the local incidence of polygyny 

for the period 1875 to 1881 in Table 1. It exhibits the total number of 


8 At the time the treaty was signed Morris (0. cit.) refers to a church, school, and par- 
sonage at The Pas (p. 161) and similar equipment at Cumberland (p. 163), while at Grand 
Rapids there was a building that served as a church and school (pp. 160-163). 

® Op. cit., p. 148. 

10 Hudson’s Bay, or a Missionary Tour in the Territory of the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Co. 
(Toronto, 1855), p. 80. 

1! Rev E. R. Young, who had been stationed at Norway House since 1868 was the first 
missionary. See his By Canoe and Dog-Train among the Cree and Saulteaux Indians (New York, 
1890), pp. 46, 252. Later, upon leaving the Berens River Mission, Rev Young’s heart rejoices 
at the results of his efforts ‘‘among such a wicked and degraded tribe as were these Saulteaux, 
so different from the more peaceful Crees” (p. 265). Cf. Stephenson, of. cit., pp. 114, 118. 

12 Some actual instances of this will be referred to later. 
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TABLE 1. LOCAL INCIDENCE OF POLYGYNY 
Adults | Minors Married Men* 
> 
Year| Band With| With| With| With |Percent| 
M.| F.|M.\ F.\Total| 1 2 4 | polyg-| shan 2 
wife | wives| wives) wives| ynous| 
1875 | Berens River} 201 | 39 - 58] 51] 34 29 3 2 0 15 6 
Island Bands| 28 8 10; 5) 5 5 4 1 0 0 20 0 
Cross Lake 161 | 35) 42) 38) 46) 29 23 6 0 0 20 0 
Total 390 | 82)105)101/102} 68 56 10 2 0 17.6 3.6 
1876 | Berens River} 392 | 75)102|120) 95} 69 58 9 1 1 19 3 
Island Bands | 276 | 59) 67| 86) 64) 47 44 1 2 0 6 4 
Cross Lake 185 | 38} 48} 41) 58] 33 25 s 0 0 24 0 
Total 853 |172|217|247|217] 145 | 127 18 3 1 15.2 2.8 
1877 | Berens River} 410 | 84|106)123) 97] 75] 65 1 1 13 3 
Island Bands | 236 | 47} 60) 76) 53} 38 36 0 2 0 5 5 
Cross Lake 207 | 46) 51| 47| 63) 36 30| 6 0 0 16 0 
Total 853 149] 131 | 14] 3 } 12.1) 2.7 
1878 | Berens River | 439 | 91|111|137|100} 81] 71| 8] 2 | | 12 2 
Island Bands | 241 | 47| 62| 76) 56) 39 36 | 1 2 0 8 5 
Cross Lake 207 | 52) 54) 46) 55} 40 35 |} 0 0 12 0 
Total 887 }190\227|259/211] 160 | 142 14 4 0 11.3 2.5 
1879 | Berens River | 474 | 93)115)156|110} 83 73 8 2 0 12 1 
Island Bands} 244 | 50) 63) 73) 58] 41 38 1 2 0 7 5 
Cross Lake 216 | 53} 59) 51) 53] 44 40 4 0 0 9 0 
Total 934 |196/237/280}221] 168 | 151 13 4 0 10.1 2.4 
1880 | Berens River} 480 | 88)113|163)116} 79 70 8 1 0 11 1 
Island Bands | 243 | 45} 62) 73) 63} 40 37 1 2 0 7 5 
Cross Lake 225 | 52} 61) 57) 55) 44 40 4 0 0 9 0 
Total 948 |185|236|293/234] 163 | 147 | 13] 3 0 9.8 1.8 
1881 | Berens River} 497 | 95]114]168]120] 78 69 | 8} 1 0 | 12 1 
Island Bands | 253 | 50) 65) 77| 61] 45 42; 2 1 0 7 2 
Cross Lake 231 | 48) 65) 60) 58] 44 42 | 2 0 0 5 0 
Total 981 |193]244|305|239] 167] 153| 12} 2 | | 8.4] 1.2 


* With spouses living. 


married men, the number of wives reported for each man, the percentage 
of polygynous marriages, and the percentage of men with more than two 
wives. The Moose Lake Cree have not been included because, for some 
reason unknown to me, the entries are limited to the years 1876 to 1878. 
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In 1876 there were 6 men with 2 wives apiece out of a total of 43 married 
men, a percentage that falls within the range exhibited by the other bands. 

Table 1 also indicates correlative information on the total population 
of the several bands and on the sex ratio for adults and for minors.” It will 
be seen that among the minors, with few exceptions, males predominate, 
and among the adults, women. While these ratios are necessarily crude, 
I see no reason to doubt the relative proportion of the sexes as indicated. 
Indeed, it is a striking fact that the population figures compiled by Alex- 
ander Henry at the beginning of the 19th century, which contain an entry 
for the natives of “Lake Winnipic,” exhibit a comparable sex ratio for 
adults.“ Wissler, moreover, who has compiled the most elaborate data we 
have on sex ratios among the Canadian Indians from Canadian Govern- 
ment records comparable to those I have used, finds low ratios for adults 
under non-reservation conditions."* Among the Woods Cree, in particular, 
he found a striking excess of females."* 

While I do not believe that it is legitimate to argue from the Lake 
Winnipeg population statistics that a surplus of women, under aboriginal 
conditions, was a primary causal factor in the prevalence of polygyny, it 
is evident that such ratios as those exhibited in Table 1 constitute a favor- 
able condition for polygyny, whereas this would not be the case if there 
were a surplus of men. I would also like to point out that the band figures 
taken separately, rather than the totals for each year, are probably of the 
most sociological significance, since intra-band, rather than inter-band 
marriages were the rule. It will be seen from an inspection of these figures 
(Table 1) that the percentage of polygynous men ranges from 5 to 24, 
the percentage of men with more than two wives from 0 to 6."” 

On the whole I am convinced that the quantitative data tabulated arc 


18 Entries in the Treaty Books under the heading “Other Relatives” have been allocated 
to age and sexual categories. The margin of error is small because the book containing the 
entries from 1879 to 1881 distinguishes male and female under “Other Relatives.” This makes 
sex certain for these years. Both books contain notations in almost every case that indicate 
whe the “Other relatives’”’ are. These notes make sex differentiation possible for the years 
1875-1878 and are the basis of age distinctions for the total series of years. 

14 See Wissler, op. cit., p. 43. 

18 Tbid., p. 38 (General Summary). In respect to the sex ratio of minors, Wissler found an 
approximate equality among the Cree, Assiniboine, and Blood; female minors slightly in the 
minority among the Blackfoot and the tribes of British Columbia (p. 18). 

16 The Excess of Females among the Cree Indians (Proceedings, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Vol. 22, pp. 51-153, 1936). 

17 This latter figure would have been raised to 8 percent if a man with four wives who 
lived up the Berens River had applied for his treaty money in 1875. As it was, he does not 
appear on the rolls until 1876. 
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not only a reliable measure of polygyny in these particular bands but that 
the maximum percentages approximate the maximum incidence of polygy- 
nous marriages in the general cultural and ecological conditions under 
which the native population lived. If so, our data are not merely an ade- 
quate sample of the former incidence of polygyny under older aboriginal 
conditions in this area, which the Berens River Saulteaux and Cross Lake 
Cree undoubtedly approximated at the period immediately following the 
treaty. They are a measure of the extent to which polygyny occurred among 
Cree and Ojibwa peoples generally at still earlier periods. A glance at some 
of the statements made by traders, missionaries, and travellers who came 
into contact with these Indians in the 18th and early 19th centuries will be 
instructive in this connection, supplemented by the later observations of 
ethnologists in the 20th century. 


COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE OF POLYGYNY 


Some of the early observers of the Cree and Ojibwa (Saulteaux) simply 
assert that polygyny is permitted, while a few statements are couched in 
terms that lead one to suppose that almost every man had more than one 
wife. Alexander Henry, the Younger, for instance, asserts that “the 
Cristinaux have usually two wives each and often three’’ (italics ours).'® 
We do have statements, however, which are probably more exact. Franklin 
(Richardson), for example, referring to 120 Indian hunters (Cree) who fre- 
quented Cumberland House in the early 19th century says, “Of these a 
few have several wives, but the majority have only one... .’* Ballan- 
tyne,*° too, remarks that a single wife is the rule. Hence Skinner’s categori- 
cal statement for the Eastern Cree that “polygamy was once common but 
has now been given up,’ is an extremely loose statement for an eth- 
nographer to make. But he is equally incautious in respect to the Northern 
Saulteaux, among whom he finds polygyny not only to be common but 
“only limited by a man’s means to maintain a harem”’ (italics ours).” 
This statement, however, can be balanced by that of Grant”* who says that 
these Indians are generally content with one wife. 

18 E. Coues (ed.), New Light on the Early History of the Greater North West. The Manu- 
script Journals of Alexander Henry and David Thompson, 1799-1814 (2 vols., New York, 1897), 
Vol. 1, p. 249. 

19 John Franklin, Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea in the Years 1819, 
20, 21, 22 (Philadelphia, 1824), p. 53. 

20 R. M. Ballantyne, Hudson’s Bay (London, 1848), pp. 78-79. 

21 A. Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux (Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 9, Pt 1, 1911), p. 57. 2 Op. cit., p. 151. 

*3 Grant in L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nordouest (2 vols., Quebec, 
1889), Vol. 2, pp. 320-21. 
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While these estimates of the number of wives retained by polygynous 
men vary somewhat, they indicate a general trend of agreement in respect 
to the small number of spouses in plural marriages. For the Cree two or 
three are mentioned by Henry™ and Drage* (“‘a number which they seldom 
exceed’’). Ballantyne” states that it is “looked upon as neither unusual 
nor improper to take two or even three wives,”’ while a very good hunter 
may have four; and Robson says “they generally content themselves with 
two.’”? Here again Skinner overtops the estimate of others on this point 
in his assertion that the number of wives in polygynous marriages ‘‘varied 
from four to five.’”* In individual cases of course this may have been true. 
La Verendrye”® reports a Cree “Chief” (La Marteblanche) with five wives, 
Grant refers to a similar case,*° and Keating to an Ojibwa chief with nine 
wives.*' But these figures can scarcely be taken as an average in view of 
other statements quoted. Observers of the Ojibwa (Saulteaux), moreover, 
are in agreement with those referring to the Cree. Grant says a good hunter 
may have two or three wives.” Kohl states that they ‘‘rarely have more 
than three wives.’** Cameron writes that they “seldom take more than 
four.’** Densmore*® adheres to an estimate of two or three as usual in 
polygynous marriages, but says that a Canadian Chippewa stated that 
many Indians had two and that in olden times some men had five. It is 
all the more amazing then to read Skinner’s statement that among the 
Saulteaux ‘‘men having thirteen wives are still remembered though five to 
seven were more common” (italics ours).** One cannot help wondering 
whether Skinner was completely unaware of the fact that Indian in- 
formants, like ourselves, may sometimes exhibit the common human trait 
of projecting their own personal fantasies into statements made about 
by-gone days. 

In my own genealogical data from the Berens River, including reliable 
information on some 200 marriages, I have recorded a single instance in 


Op. cit. 
% An Account of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage . . . by the Clerk of the 
California (2 vols., London, 1748-49), Vol. 1, p. 208. % Op. cit. 


27 Joseph Robson, Account of Six Year’s Residence in Hudson’s Bay, 1733-36 and 1744- 
47 (London, 1752), p. 52. 28 Op. cit. 

29 Journals and Letters of Pierre Gaultier de V arennes de la V erendrye and his Sons (Cham- 
plain Society, L. J. Burpee, ed., Vol. 16, 1927), p. 164. 

30 “Kakegameg the late chief of Lac Lapluie, had not less than 5 wives” (Grant, op. cit.). 

31 W. H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of St. Peter’s River, etc. (2 vols., 
London, 1825), Vol. 2, p. 151. 2 Op. cit. 3 Kitchi-Gami (London, 1860), p. 111 

* Duncan Cameron in Masson, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 252. 

% Chippewa Customs (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 86, 1929), p. 73. 

% Op. cit., p. 151. 
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which a man had six wives. This is the same individual who appears in the 
treaty records of 1876 with four wives, two of his spouses having already 
died. So far back as the memories of the Berens River Indians go, this man 
holds the polygynous record. They never heard of anyone having more 
wives than Cenawdgwaskang. 

I think that it is clear from the foregoing statements by persons who 
had a much better opportunity to observe native habits under aboriginal 
conditions than any contemporary ethnologist, that their assertions both 
in regard to the prevalence of polygyny and the number of wives most 
common in plural marriages, are in general accord with the statistical data 
presented. They bear out its reliability as an accurate quantitative index 
of polygyny under aboriginal conditions.*” This consonance is particularly 
significant, it seems to me, with respect to the small proportion of men 
who had more than two wives. 


SORORAL POLYGYNY 


Only a few early observers tell us whether the wives of polygynous men 
were ever sisters, and if so, how frequently this was the case. Nevertheless 
we have some specific statements.** Referring primarily to the Cumberland 
House Cree, Franklin*®® states that a man’s 


second wife is for the most part the sister of the first; but not necessarily so, for 
the Indian of another family often presses his daughter upon a hunter whom he 
knows to be capable of maintaining her well. 


For the Saulteaux we have Cameron’s assertion*® that plural wives were 
“sometimes all sisters’ and Peter Jones’ general comment for the Ojibwa 
proper that men making polygynous marriages generally chose sisters.* 
Skinner,” referring to both the Cree and Saulteaux, likewise stresses the 
occurrence of sororal polygyny. For the former he asserts that a man 


37 Comparisons further afield might be made. The following observations are particularly 
worthy of note. For the Potawatomi early in the 19th century, we have the statement of Dr 
Thomas P. Hall, a surgon in the United States Army, that “polygamy exists in the proportion 
of 25%, that some men had 3, 4 or 5 wives, and one man was known to have eight.” See Keat- 
ing, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 92-93. K. Birket-Smith, basing his statement on quantitative informa- 
tion for two Caribou Eskimo groups, says that 25 percent of the men had two wives (The 
Caribou Eskimo, Report, Fifth Thule Expedition, Vol. 5, pt. 1, Copenhagen, 1929), p. 294. 

38 Early writers, of course, did not distinguish between blood sisters and classificatory 
sisters. When they refer to sisters we may assume that the former are meant. 

8° Od. cit., p. 63. 49 Op. cit., p. 252. 

“! Peter Jones, History of the Ojibway Indians (London, 1861), p. 81. Cf. Kohl (op. cit.): 
“Usually they take their wives from one family—frequently a whole row of sisters.” 

Op. cit. 
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“‘marrying the eldest of a group of sisters, usually if he married again, took 
the younger sisters as they became old enough.” 

In view of the many non-quantitative statements about the prevalence 
of sororal polygyny throughout ethnological literature, it is unfortunate 
that the more exact information on the occurrence of polygyny in the Lake 
Winnipeg region does not also permit a quantitative answer to this further 
question. It is impossible, however, to tell from the Treaty Books how 
many of the men who made polygynous marriages took sisiers for their 
wives. I can only turn to the information contained in my Berens River 
genealogies as a reliable sample of Saulteaux, if not Cree, practice. I also 
obtained some positive information in respect to Poplar River polygynists. 
According to this data it appears that the wives of polygynous men were 
often, but by no means always, either blood or classificatory sisters. 

Eight polygynous marriages appear in my genealogies. In six of these 
marriages the husband had two blood sisters as wives. In one of the re- 
maining instances, the man“ had six wives, three of whom belonged to the 
same sib. I was told quite positively, however, that these women were not 
blood sisters. But they fall into the social category of sisters because of their 
common sib membership. In the remaining case, the wives were neither 
sisters nor members of the same sib. 

Of the five polygynous men from Poplar River who appear in the treaty 
records it is certain that three of them did not have blood sisters as wives 
and it is probable that the others did not. Whether any of the wives of 
these men were classificatory sisters I cannot say. 

This factual evidence, numerically slight as it is, proves that on the 
Berens and Poplar Rivers at least, the marriage of sisters, whether blood 
or classificatory, was not an inevitable correlate of polygyny. In the former 
region it is particularly impressive that Cenawdgwasang had no blood 
sisters among his six wives and that Pazagwi-gabo, one of the most noted 
leaders of the Midewiwin, took both his wives from different families and 
different sibs. These instances are important because both these men were 
outstanding personalities of the aboriginal regime. 

Why did men who had more than one wife often choose sisters? Per- 
sonally, I do not think that there is any categorial answer to this question. 
I have not run across any information in the field or in the older literature 


# But I have no doubt that this information could even now be obtained locally if inquiry 
were made. 

No. 1 in Table 3. Only five polygynous marriages are listed in this table because infor- 
mation on the number of offspring in the other three cases is not full enough. Of the men in 
this table Nos. 2, 3, and 5 married sisters. 
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that suggests a clearly defined customary motivation.** Nor does the evi- 
dence cited above suggest any formal rule.“ The reason the natives now 
advance for the sororal polygyny of the past is that sisters were supposed 
to get along better together than women of different families. The same 
motivation is reported by some of the earlier observers of the Cree and 
Saulteaux,*’ and it is likewise familiar in ethnological literature at large. 
So far as the Lake Winnipeg Algonkian are concerned, it is a rationaliza- 
tion that may symbolize the “solidarity of sisters’ as a cultural ideal and 
need not be taken as a literal statement of fact.** In terms of the function- 
ing of the aboriginal social organization of these peoples,*® it was probably 
inevitable that, in some instances, sisters would be taken as wives. At any 
rate, it seems to me that under the caption “sororate”’ sororal polygyny 
has too often been treated as if it were an independent variable or even a 
possible ‘‘cause’”’ of other social phenomena. A familiar verbal label has 
made it only too easy to point up one facet of plural marriage. Hence the 
importance of sororal polygyny may be overemphasized, if its actual inci- 
dence and the role that it plays in the social order as a whole is not taken 
into account. While certainly an item worthy of note among the Lake 
Winnipeg Cree and Saulteaux, it probably was a great deal less than mo- 
mentous in the total operation of their social life. 


RANK OF PLURAL WIVES 


Statements in the literature are contradictory in respect to differences 
in the rank of wives. For the Cree, Drage specifically states that there 
were no distinctions in rank,®® while Franklin,®! on the other hand says, 
“the first wife always remains the mistress of the tent, and assumes an 


“ Cf., however, the statement of Sol Tax (The Social Organization of the Fox Indians 
in Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, F. Eggan, ed., Chicago, 1937, pp. 273-74) 
that in the old days the sororate was “almost compulsory.” 

“ Alexander Mackenzie (Voyages from Montreal, etc. in the Years 1789 and 1793, New 
York, 1803) speaking of the Cree (p. 67) says that “When a man loses his wife, it is considered 
as a duty to marry her sister if she has one”’ (italics ours). It will be unnecessary to go into this 
aspect of the sororate here, but it may be worth noting that Berens River informants took the 
contrary attitude. One man said that it would be better to marry them both together, other- 
wise it “looks as if you had been after her all along.” In my genealogies there are surprisingly 
few cases of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 47 E.g. Jones, op. cit., p. 81 

48 R. Briffault (The Mothers, 3 vols., 1927, Vol. 1, p. 626) points out in his discussion 
of the “reason” so often given for sororal polygyny, that ‘‘usages and customs do not generally 
owe their origins to the careful ‘a priori’ weighing of fine points of psychology,” and that, by 
and large, there is evidence of dissension among sisters and harmony among polygynous wives 
who are not sisters. 4° See Hallowell, op. cit. 

50 Op. cit., p. 208. 5! Op. cit., p. 63. 
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authority over the others, which is not in every case quietly submitted 
to.”’ In the case of the Saulteaux, Grant™ writes that the first wife ‘‘claims 
a certain superiority over the others and is generally considered by the 
husband as chief mistress of the family.’’ Kohl says, “the first wife, how- 
ever, always remains at the head of affairs. . . . ’* Among'the Berens River 
Saulteaux I did not secure any positive information that suggested evi- 
dence of zeny different ranking among the wives, except that the first wife 
was said usually to ‘‘boss” the others. I do not believe, however, that such 
a status could have been very highly formalized among these northern 
people. Presumably, the first wife would be older than the others, which 
would in itself be a socially recognized token of a certain degree of author- 
ity, especially within the household. For among both Cree and Saulteaux 
a man and his wives constituted a single household group.™ Plural wives 
never had separate wigwams. 


OFFSPRING OF POLYGYNOUS MARRIAGES 


As might be expected, the number of offspring of polygynous unions 
were often, but not always, larger than those produced by monogamous 
unions. Table 2 gives the distribution of dependent living children by 
monogamous and polygynous marriages for the years 1876, 1878, and 
1881, which years have been arbitrarily selected as samples. An inspection 
will indicate that the largest number of offspring in each year are those of 
polygynous marriages. Since the average number of children per fruitful 
woman, calculated from my Berens River genealogies is 4.5, it may be 
assumed perhaps that, at any one time, it was not likely that there were 
more than seven or eight dependent children present in a family, as the 
age of marriage for both sexes was early. It will be noted in the table that 
9, 10, and 11 children only occur in polygynous families. The fact that a 
notable proportion of monogamous marriages appear without issue prob- 
ably is to be explained by the fact that year to year records include a con- 
siderable number of unions that have been freshly contracted. On the 
other hand, the polygynous marriages recorded for these years are those 
of individuals of middle age or older. 

In respect to the éofal number of offspring in polygynous, as compared 
with monogamous, unions, no satisfactory quantitative data are avail- 

8 Op. cit. 5 Op. cit. 

% Among the Berens River Saulteaux, the ci’bandawan, a rectangular structure in ground 
plan and prismatic in form, was the typical multiple family abode of the aboriginal regime. 


There was a door at either end and several fires along the central axis. A polygynous family 
usually occupied such a dwelling. I do not know whether tiis was also true of the Cree. 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF DEPENDENT LIVING CHILDREN* 
BY MONOGAMOUS AND POLYGYNOUS MARRIAGES 


Number of 
Year Children 0 | 1 | 2 


1876 | Number of | 
| 


3 | 4 5 161718 | 9 |10]11] Total 


monogamous 
marriages 15 
Polygynous 


36 | 28 | 18 | 23 i5}3}5|)3{/1]1| 1] 149 


1878 | Monogamous | 
| marriages 28 28 


| Polygynous 
marriages 0 | 


1881 | Monogamous 


marriages 26 | 28 | 30 | 27 | 0] 153 
Polygynous | | 
marriages 0 1 1 | 0 | 2) 316301481332 | 0 i4 
Total 26 | 29 | 31 | 27| 0} 167 


* Appearing in the column headed “Boys and Girls” in the Treaty Books. 


able.** The only information I have on this question comes from a handful 
of polygynous unions that occur in my Berens River genealogies. Five of 
the eleven polygynous men of the Berens River Bands who received treaty 
payments in 1876 (Table 1) appear in my records,® but I lack full informa- 


55 But it is worth noting that Keating, writing of the Ojibwa, says (op. cit., p. 152) that 
the average number of children is four; “they seldom have as many as seven, unless they have 
many wives.” 

W © Two others that appear in my genealogies probably died before 1876, and a third man, 
Og4wapwan, I cannot identify in the Treaty Books. Four others in the Treaty records be- 
longed tu the Poplar River band. 


0 | 127 
1} 22 
Total 15 | 
| 26 | 24} 142 
5| 1] 18 
Total 28 | 29 | 26 | 29 | 160 
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tion on the children of one of them. In Table 3 I have summarized my 
information in respect to the total offspring of the other four men in the 
treaty records and of Og4wapwan, whose name does not appear in these 
records. If miscarriages and still births were included, the number of chil- 
dren in each case would be higher. I tried to obtain information in regard 
to the number of children who died in infancy, but it is unlikely that the 
cases entered are all that occurred. In connection with these figures, I may 


TABLE 3. TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN BY POLYGYNOUS 
MARRIAGES OF BERENS RIVER MEN 


Number of children by wife Dependent 
Name of man Total |_ children 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 1876 

1. Cenawagwaskang 5 4 2 5 4 0 20 7 
2. Kepegi*ji'kweis* 8 10 18 8 
3. Tetabaiyébint 8 9 17 6 
4. Pazagwi'gabo 8 5 13 6 
5. Og4wapwan 4 4 | 8 ? 


* Oldest son of Cenawagwaskang. 
Son of Pazagwi'gabo. 


say that the range in the number of offspring of married women for the 
three generations in my genealogies for which I have the most complete 
information, is from 0 to 13. Only one woman bore 13 children, none 12, 
and only two women gave birth to 11 offspring. In view of these data the 
number of offspring of the first four polygynous marriages listed in Table 3 
is obviously due to the fact that they are polygynous unions. However, 
the average number of children born to these eleven child-bearing wives 
of four polygynous men is six, which is higher than the average for child- 
bearing women of the Berens River as a whole. 


WHO WERE THE POLYGYNOUS MEN? 
If the data summarized in Table 1 are a reliable index of the incidence 
of polygyny under aboriginal conditions, the relatively small percentage 


of polygynous men raises further questions. Who were these men? What 
were their personal characteristics and life histories? Why were these par- 
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ticular men, rather than others, polygynous? What role did their rank or 
personal achievements play in the situation? Did polygyny give them a 
higher social status? 

While it will be impossible to answer all these questions satisfactorily, 
they are among the questions that need to be answered in order to under- 
stand the functioning of polygyny in Cree and Saulteaux culture. By 
synthesizing the information contained in the Treaty Books with that 
obtained by local inquiry among the Berens River Saulteaux and the 
earlier observations on culturally and linguistically related peoples outside 
the Lake Winnipeg region, it is possible to obtain some insight into the 
dynamic factors at work. 

If we include six men of the Moose Lake band (Cree), the actual number 
of polygynous men whose names occur in the Treaty Books is twenty-nine. 
Detailed biographical information about all of these particular men would, 
of course, throw a great deal of light upon the polygyny of this region as a 
going concern. Since information of this character is unavailable, I will 
take the polygynous men of the Berens River as a point of departure. The 
information which I obtained about them, while not as full or detailed as 
might be desired, comes directly from their immediate descendants and 
offers some clues that make intelligible the more fragmentary facts con- 
cerning polygynous individuals elsewhere. 

Of the twenty-nine polygynous men recorded in the Treaty Books, 
twelve appear on the rolls of the Berens River bands during the seven 
years covered by the records. Five of these latter are men already men- 
tioned as living on the Poplar River. Another man is listed solely for the 
year 1875, and afterwards appears on the roll of the Blood Vein River 
division of the Island bands. I have no information about him. Of the six 
men remaining, all of whom lived on the Berens River itself, I can identify 
only five in my genealogies. In addition there are the three polygynous 
men who appear in my records but not in the Treaty Books.*’ 

Cenawagwaskang, the most notorious of the Berens River polygynists, 
was a noted hunter and also the most famous conjurer of his time. He had 
gained prestige, that is to say, in the two most important aspects of life 
the economic and the magico-religious. 

Pazagwigabo and later, his son, Tetabaiydbin, were successively head- 
men of the Midewiwin, this being the supreme position of magico-religious 
importance in Saulteaux society. While it required no little ambition, per- 
sistence, and intelligence to secure and fulfill the exacting requirements of 
this role, these men were respected and feared chiefly because of the magi- 


57 T regret that my notes do not contain full information on the entire series. 
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cal power they were believed to have at their command. In addition, 
Pazagwi-gabo was a conjurer and practiced ni‘bak{-win, a special curative 
technique by which material objects, magically projected into a person’s 
body in order to cause illness or death, were removed. 

Without further elaboration it is obvious that these men were among 
the most important in a society which lacked any institutionalized leader- 
ship of a purely secular kind. No one was formally charged with executive, 
legislative, judicial, or penal functions. It was precisely for this reason that 
the individuals who exercised magico-religious, curative, or clairvoyant 
functions became the real leaders in effect, even in spheres outside of their 
immediate specialties. Men of this type then were prominent among the 
polygynists. 

The same situation appears to have existed among the Poplar River 

aulteaux. For according to what information I have, two of the five 
polygynists there were prominent “medicine men.” 

On the Blood Vein River to the south a similar correlation holds in the 
case of the one man about whom I have positive information. He was 
known to my Berens River informant as Wagi:bi-kwan, Crooked Back. 
Although he does not appear in the Treaty Book under this name he was 
undoubtedly one of the two men with three wives recorded for the Island 
bands. I was told that at first he had two blood sisters as wives. When one 
of these women fell ill, his parents-in-law promised Crooked Back another 
one of their daughters if he was successful in curing the one who was ill. 
He did cure the latter and then took the third sister as a wife. A custom 
similar in principle was once in vogue among the Berens River Saulteaux 
and is reported for the Ojibwa by Ruth Landes. She writes,®* “If a shaman 
had cured a girl of a dangerous illness, had ‘given life to her’ through the 
power of his guardian spirits, he might receive her in payment for his 
priceless services.”” The Blood Vein case involves the application of this 
idea indirectly and it is easy to see how such a prerogative exercised by 
those engaged in professional curing could operate in building up a series 
of plural wives. 

Further evidence in respect to the status of the Berens River men men- 
tioned comes from another angle. It was formerly the custom, during the 
period when the competition for fur was keener than it is now, for the 
factor at the local post to make one or more of the best Indian hunters or 
leading men his unofficial agents.®® These Indians were counted upon to 


58 Ruth Landes, The Ojibwa of Canada (in Cooperation and Competition among Primitive 
Peoples, Margaret Mead, ed., 1937), p. 106. 
5° Atawdgani'ogimakan, barter chief. 
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exercise sufficient control over their fellows so that the fur the latter caught 
would be taken to the Company and not to a sival trader. The “Barter 
Chiefs” usually received a new suit of clothes annually, a little rum, to- 
bacco, and sometimes a red feather to wear in their hats.®® Thus the fact 
that Cenawdgwaskang and Tetabaiydbin were “‘Barter Chiefs” in their 
time is additional evidence that they were leaders, as well as excellent 
hunters. 

It is clear then that among the Saulteaux east of Lake Winnipeg the 
polygynous man was often, if not inevitably, out of the common run. He 
must have been an exceptionally good hunter® and often he was a leader 
by virtue of the reputation he had built up as the possessor of magico- 
religious, curative, or clairvoyant powers. Thus while we cannot say that 
polygyny was a prerogative of rank in a formal sense, in effect, it often 
amounted to this, and consequently became a tangible sign of social 
prestige. 

The two other Berens River polygynists who appear in Table 3 (Nos. 
2 and 5) were said to have been excellent hunters, but so far as I know, 
they were not noted for any magico-religious powers. I do not think that 
this fact contradicts the correlation pointed out above in the case of the 
other men in view of the extremely individualistic character of Saulteaux 
society and the fact that polygyny was not a formally recognized preroga- 
tive. While a good hunter might or might not be a polygynist, there was a 
greater expectation that a man who, in addition, was noted for his posses- 
sion of magico-religious powers and hence stood out as a leader among 
his fellows, would be a polygynist. 

A few casual statements by early observers support the correlation be- 
tween leadership and polygyny, and personally I would assume that 
magico-religious powers were the supporting base upon which the fact of 
leadership rested. The three most striking examples have already been 
cited—a Cree “chief” with five wives (La Verendrye), a Saulteaux chief 
with the same number (Grant), and an Ojibwa chief with nine (Keating)— 
because the number of wives these men had was above the average. Al- 
though it is impossible to identify the tribes Carver® refers to, it is worth 
while to call attention to a passage in which he stresses the fact that chiefs 


6° Local information. 


6! From the native point of view this was attributable to magico-religious powers rather 
than to personal skill,as such. References to being a good hunter as a prerequisite to polygyny 
are to be found in Drage, Robson, Grant, and Ballantyne. 

82 Jonathan Carver, Travels through the Interior Parts of North America, in the Years 1766, 
1767, and 1768 (London, 1778), p. 260. 
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have the most wives. At the same time he points out that polygyny is not 
limited by rank. 

In the Lake Winnipeg region the fragmentary evidence we have indi- 
cates that the correlation between magico-religious functions, leadership, 
and polygyny was carried over into the treaty period. The pagan bands, 
in particular, when asked to elect chiefs and councillors by the com- 
missioners, often chose the ““medicine men” who had been their unelected 
leaders under the aboriginal regime. Tiapiisti’nam, of the Cross Lake band, 
was one of these, and Sagatci-weiis, leader of the Midewiwin, was elected 
by the Island bands. These two men were not among the polygynists but 
two of the councillors of the Island bands were. One of these was Thickfoot, 
the leader of the band from Dog Head, who sulked because he was not 
made chief; the other was the leader of the band across Lake Winnipeg at 
Jack Head. The leader of the Grand Rapids band on the Berens River, 
who also became a councillor under the head chief of all the bands, Jacob 
Berens, was also a polygynist. At Moose Lake, too, a councillor was 
polygynous. If we had more detailed information I feel sure that these 
fragmentary correlations would be upheld with evidence that would dem- 
onstrate the selective influence of characteristic cultural values upon the 


incidence of polygyny. The deeper lying personality factors must, of course, 
remain obscure. 


DECLINE OF POLYGYNY 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the statistical data presented in 
Table 1, when the total figures for all of the bands together are inspected 
is the progressive annual decline in the percentage of polygynous men 
as a whole, and of those having more than two wives. 

As already pointed out, polygyny once flourished in the population of 
the whole area delimited by the Winnipeg Treaty. By 1876 it was already 
extinct in the bands representing 61 percent of the Indian population. The 
decline observable in our sample thus represents a continuation of this 
process of extinction, under conditions of acculturation that were spreading 
to the bands previously unaffected. The most effective factor leading to 
decline was undoubtedly the hostile attitude that the missionaries assumed 
towards polygyny. Everywhere they went they took vigorous measures to 
stamp it out. 

Behind the bare statistical data revealed in the Treaty Books, it is 
possible to discern some details of the processes at work. With a single 
exception,® no new names of polygynous men appear in these records after 


8 A Saulteaux from Jack Head whosreceived an annuity for one wife in 1876 and 1877, 
and for two wives in 1878 and three years thereafter. 
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1876. This means, of course, that fresh polygynous unions were not being 
contracted. Although I have no way of proving it, I judge that most. of 
the polygynous men were of middle age or older at the time the treaty 
was signed. Such was the case with respect to those belonging to the Berens 
River bands and several others who were known by reputation to my 
Berens River informants. 

Secondly, some names of,polygynous men disappear from the Treaty 
Books as the years go by. I think we may assume that death accounts for 
their absence from the record rather than removal to some other locality. 
If the latter were the case, they would appear on the roll of some other 
band unless they moved to a section of the country outside of the borders 
of the Winnipeg Treaty. In a few instances the wives and children of the 
polygynists of one year can be identified in successive years. In these cases 
it is quite obvious that death removed the husband.™ 

In the third place, one or more of the wives of several polygynous men 
died during the period covered by the records. Cenawdgwaskang, for in- 
stance, had only three wives left by 1878, but he still falls into the polygy- 
nous category. But in cases where a man had only two wives to begin 
with and lost one of them, I have henceforth counted him as monogamous. 

Finally there is evidence of separat: »n. The second wife of a Cross Lake 
bigamist, for instance, is entered under her own name in 1881, as ‘“‘aban- 
doned wife No. 2 of Andrew O—.” Whether this abandonment was due 
to the increasing adoption of the Christian ideal of monogamous marriage 
that was permeating this band at the time, I do not know. But this process 
was at work and together with the other causes mentioned, helps to account 
for the decline in polygynous unions. The evidence in the case of the Cross 
Lake band in particular is clear because in 1879 the second wives of two 
polygynous men are given separate entries and marked “put away.’ One 
of these women had evidently taken her children with her, since the former 
husband is paid for wife number one and five children that year, while 
wife number two is paid the usual amount for herself and two children. One 
may well speculate upon the human effects of these early attempts at 


% Since I have made married men with spouses living the basis of enumeration, I have not 
counted such cases as polygynous unions. For example, the three wives and children of a de- 
ceased man of the Poplar River band (Berens River bands) drew their Treaty money in 1880 
and 1881. This case was counted as a polygynous marriage from 1875 until 1879. 

% The same process had evidently begun at Moose Lake as early as 1877 for in that year 
three women are listed under “other relatives” along with the notation “formerly a wife.” 
In the same year, too, the second wife of Thickfoot, leader of the Dog Head division of the 
Island bands, is given a separate entry with a similar notation. It is interesting to note that in 
1878 there is the entry that the annuity due the wife was paid to Thickfoot. 
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stamping out polygyny since in this particular case we get a glimpse behind 
the scenes. In 1881 this woman received treaty payments for three children 
but no husband appears on the record either in that year or the previous 
one. Nevertheless, the fact that polygynous men actually were putting 
away their wives indicates the process of acculturation that was occurring. 
Christian attitudes were being substituted for native ones and polygyny 
as an approved form of marriage was being broken up. 

Fortunately enough, we have the personal testimony of Edgerton R. 
Young,” who was a missionary at Norway House prior to the Winnipeg 
Treaty (1868-1873), in respect to his handling of particular cases. Since 
this was the same individual who later started the first mission in the heart 
of the pagan Saulteaux, east of Lake Winnipeg,®’ we can assume that he 
utilized the same tactics there during the early part of the period repre- 
sented in Table 1. 

Reverend Young clearly recognized how difficult it was for polygynous 

men to give up their wives. 
To have several wives is considered a great honour in some tribes [he says]. For 
a man to separate from all but one is to expose himself to ridicule from his pagan 
friends, and also to the danger of incurring the hostility of the relations of the 
discarded wives. Some of the most perplexing and trying duties of my missionary 
life have been in connection with this matter of re-organizing, on a Christian 
basis, the families of once heathen polygamists, who desirous to do what was 
right, have left the matter entirely in my hands. 


At first Reverend Young thought that he could apply the rule that the 
first wife should always remain with her husband. But he said that this 
idea had to be modified. In one case that he mentions, the first wife had 
no children. The second wife had several small ones. So the man was 
advised to ‘‘put away” the first wife in this instance. Another case seems 
to have been decided on a purely quantitative basis. Two wives wished to 
become Christians. One had five children and the other four by their 
common husband. After asking “‘divine guidance” the wife with five chil- 
dren was told to stay with her husband, after certain of the family effects 
had been equally divided between them. In another instance an old man 
with four wives wanted to be baptized. He was willing to give up three of 
them—all old women with grown sons. But when he announced his decision 
to his family there was a “row.”’ The women began to wail, and the sons, 
who generally treated their mothers with neglect and indifference, now 

© Op. cit., p. 223 seg. 

67 At Berens River in 1873 
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that their mothers should not be 
sent away, and thus degraded in the eyes of the people. The sons picked up 


declared, with a good deal of emphasis 


their guns and went to see the missionary. The case was finally settled by 
having the old man remain with the wife who had no children and by having 
the sons of the other wives set their mothers up in separate wigwams. 

Thus, the increasing moral pressure exerted by the missionaries, which 
probably made the contraction of new polygynous marriages impossible, 
and the insistence upon the abandonment of all wives but one in the case 
of individuals who desired to become full fledged Christians, combined 
with the death of polygynous men or their wives, led to the extinction of a 
form of marriage that had once been a feature of the aboriginal mode of 
life among the Lake Winnipeg Cree and Saulteaux. 
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TABOO AS A POSSIBLE FACTOR 
INVOLVED IN THE OBSOLESCENCE OF 
NAVAHO POTTERY AND BASKETRY By HARRY TSCHOPIK, JR. 


HE data presented in this paper are strictly applicable only to the 

Navaho in the vicinity of Ramah, New Mexico, and may not apply to 
the Indians on the Navajo reservation in all details.' The purpose of the 
paper is an attempt to suggest in what manner taboo and related phenom- 
ena may have contributed to the decline of the very interesting Navaho 
crafts of basketry and pottery. 

A brief description of the essential characteristics of these crafts may be 
in order. The baskets were made in the coiled technique using sumac for 
the rods of the foundation and for the sewing material and Yucca baccata 
for the bundle. The shallow tray is the form which is still manufactured to- 
day. The designs are almost invariably broken at one point by a gap— 
which is oriented to the east when the basket is used ceremonially — and 
the last coil ends at precisely the point where the break in the design occurs. 
The rim is finished in the herringbone technique often referred to as “‘false 
braid.”” The pottery is a crude, unpainted, and unslipped ware, character- 
ized by conical-bottomed vessels which are coated with pifion gum. A coarse 
painted ware was formerly made. 

In studying the degeneration of these crafts among the Navaho, three 
phases, roughly, may be inferred. 

During the first phase — just after the termination of the captivity at 
Fort Sumner in the middle of the last century — basketry and pottery 
were a functioning part of Navaho every-day life. They were employed as 
utilitarian articles, serving as receptacles for food and water. Being the only 
containers and vessels, they served all purposes. 

In the second phase the pots, pans, and buckets introduced by white 
traders largely replaced pots and baskets as utilitarian articles of Navaho 
material culture. Baskets continued to be used in weddings and in cere- 
monials. They continued to be manufactured, but to a lesser extent than 
formerly. The pots persisted for use in the Enemy Way or “Squaw Dance,” 
as it is popularly called, and in other ceremonials. The painted ware 
dropped out. 

In the third phase — which represents present day conditions — bas- 
kets continue to be employed in the “sings,” but their use in weddings has 


1 The field work on which this paper is based was made possible by a grant from the 
Division of Anthropology of Harvard University. The writer wishes to acknowledge gratefully 
his indebtedness to Dr Clyde Kluckhohn, under whose supervision the work was done. 
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become largely obsolete. A few continue to be manufactured but many 
more, apparently, are purchased from the traders who in turn secure them 
from the Ute or Paiute. In the Ramah area, at least, pottery as a functioning 
craft has quite recently disappeared, while the pottery drums used in the 
“Squaw Dance” are heirloom pieces. 

Pottery, therefore, has become a thing of the past, while basketry is 
well on the wane. Paradoxically enough, however, there are several reasons 
why these crafts should continue to be engaged in, at any rate, to a limited 
extent. In the first place, there is a need for baskets in the “sings” and for 
pottery drums in the “Squaw Dance;” and this need, though a ceremonial 
one, is a real need. Navaho ritual requires that a basket be used in every 
“sing.’”’ From it the ritual bath must be taken. In some “‘sings’’ the basket 
is used as a drum and in others as a receptacle for medicine paraphernalia. 
In its manufacture, it must be begun to the east and finished to the east. 
The design should be broken to the east, and the whole basket must be in 
good condition in order that it may hold water during the ritual bath. As 
to the specifications regarding pottery, every “Squaw Dance”’ requires a 
Navaho-made drum, while pottery bowls are required for rites in other 
ceremonials. The drums are prepared under ritual conditions, and after 
they have once been so employed, the vessels may never again be used for 
cooking purposes. In respect to the cup in which the medicine is adminis- 
tered and the pot from which the patient eats, the opinion of singers dif- 
fers. Some maintain that they need only to be made of clay; others assert 
that they must be of Navaho manufacture. It seems possible that basketry 
survives, while pottery is lost, because of the differences in te rigidity of 
these ritual specifications; but perhaps in the case of the Jatter the spec- 
ifications have been relaxed and rationalized to meet existing conditions. 

The other reasons why basketry should continue to exist as a craft are 
more commonplace but none the less real. Baskets, as well as pots, are frag- 
ile objects and must be replaced from time to time. The baskets made 
by Navaho women are sold for use in “sings” at extremely good prices. 
On the other hand, the Paiute and Ute baskets, which are made according 
to Navaho ritual requirements and are practically indistinquishable from 
Navaho products, command high prices at the hands of the traders.’ 

In an attempt to discover exactly why these crafts are so nearly extinct, 
we must observe the conditions under which they are pursued, or rather 
were pursued until recent times. In so doing there is one thing that is im- 


? The prices received by Navaho basket makers are of rather considerable size: a yearling 
sheep, a horse, a second-hand Pendleton blanket, two dollars and a silver bracelet, etc. 
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mediately outstanding, namely, the multiplicity of taboos which accom- 
pany and surround every phase of basketry and pottery manufacture. 

First, let us consider pottery. A potter setting out to make pottery goes 
some distance from her hogan to do her work. No one may watch; espe- 
cially is this true of children. Should any one watch, the pot would split. 
Should any one touch it, it would crack to pieces. While working on pottery 
one may not molest snakes nor frogs; one may harm neither dogs nor pup- 
pies. No one may step over the materials and clays used in pottery making. 
One may not break the metate on which the clay is ground nor may one 
break stones or bones. No one may touch the pottery with bloody hands. 
One may not jump across deep ditches but must go around them. When 
working on pottery during a rain, one must avoid getting under rock shel- 
ters or trees. One must stay out of caves. One may not swear. While working 
on the pottery, one may not hit another person, because he might be killed 
at this time. 

In respect to basketry the array of taboos is even more varied and com- 
plex. Those applying to pottery also apply to basketry with the following 
additions. A woman must always work on the concave surface of a basket; 
if she turned it over, she would lose her mind. She must never allow a child 
to place the sumac on his head, else it would stunt his growth. If she works 
on the basket in a high wind, the materials will split. Should the basket or 
materials be burned, she would lose her mind. If a man works on a basket, 
he will become impotent. While a woman is working on a basket, she may 
not sleep with her husband. While menstruating, she may not work on the 
basket at all and must purify herself afterward before she may resume her 
work. If she is out during a rain, she must walk slowly and may never run. 
Should she be riding, she must get off her horse until the rain is over. If she 
neglected to put the doorway in the basketry design, she would lose her 
mind or else go blind. When the sumac is cut in preparation to making a 
basket, it must be tied with a yucca leaf, but never with string or anything 
else. After the design has been started she may eat only a little meat and 
bread, but no salt. In coiling the basket, the butt end of one rod must be 
placed next to the top end of the previous rod; the reverse of this situation 
may never occur, or the basket cannot be used in a “sing.” The scraps of 
the basketry material must be placed in a tree, or under a rock in the shade. 
When making basketry dyes, the mixture must be stirred with a stick of 
sumac, but this is not done when preparing the very same dyes for wool or 
cloth. The aforementioned taboos are representative, but by no means ex- 
haust the list. 

This complexity of taboo represents a very definite attitude and state of 
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mind towards the crafts under consideration. The question is: was this the 
attitude and state of mind towards basketry and pottery when they were 
common, every-day articles? Old informants stated that in the “old days” 
there was no difference in appearance between food baskets and medicine 
baskets, pottery drums and cooking pots. But there are indications that the 
behavior towards these “sacred”’ and “profane’”’ baskets — if we may so 
term them—was quite distinct. While blood, for example, could come in 
contact with a food basket, it could never touch a medicine basket. Medi- 
cine baskets could never be buried or disposed of with corpses, whereas 
baskets have been found archaeologically in Navaho graves. This is clearly 
based on the Navaho emphasis of the distinction between the living and the 
dead, between killing and curing. It i; indeed probable that when pots and 
baskets were commonplace objects in Navaho culture there were no special 
emotional attitudes towards them, such as are manifested by taboos.’ But 
under special circumstances — that is to say, conditions wherein baskets 
and pots are no longer commonplace things, and are, furthermore, bound 
intimately to ritual — special attitudes towards them and ways of dealing 
with them have arisen. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that the function of pottery and 
basketry has changed. It is no longer utilitarian; it has become wholly 
ceremonial. It is a well known fact that objects of former utility survive in 
ritual — nor is this the only case of it that we find among the Navaho. Ar- 
row points and fire drills are usually encountered in medicine bundles. As 
the pots and baskets were associated more and more closely with ceremony 
and ritual, this association manifested itself to an increasingly greater de- 
gree in the attitudes and behaviors displayed toward them, and this in turn 
served to identify them more and more closely with the ceremonial aspects 
of Navaho life. 

It is difficult to get at the factors which have resulted in bringing about 
these special attitudes. The more obvious ones are the facts that baskets 
are used in a ceremonial association exclusively; that the sumac itself is 
used in the manufacture of ritual objects both in “sings” and at home; that 
the drum is both prepared and employed ceremonially. Although we may 
never wholly realize by what processes these bonds of association have come 
into being, the facts clearly indicate that they exist. Before a woman may 


3 It is not unlikely, in view of various bits of evidence, that many of these taboos applied 
in the ‘‘old days” to the ceremonial pots and baskets, but not to those manufactured for every- 
day use. There are, however, strong indications that many are of more recent origin, as indi- 
cated both by their variability from one individual to the next and by the direct statements to 
this effect by informants, 
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start her first basket, she must have a certain “sing.” And again, after it is 
finished, she must have another “‘sing.’’* Old baskets are neither thrown 
away nor burned after they have become worn out; instead they must be 
disposed of in special ways. Myths relating to the origin of baskets are in- 
timately bound up with the origins of certain “sings.’’ Basketry dyes must 
be made under conditions not applying to wool dyes. Finally, pots and bas- 
kets are no longer placed in graves, though other personal effects may be. 
The statement of an informant clearly indicates why this is so: “Pottery 
and baskets — they are medicine people. Medicine men always use them on 
sick persons to cure them; so I call them medicine people because they go 
with medicine.” 

In what ways, then, have these special attitudes contributed to the de- 
cline of the crafts under consideration? In the first place, these attitudes 
have served to reenforce the natural conservatism which governs any art 
tradition or native craft. Whether or not materials, designs, and colors in 
baskets have actually been specified verbally by singers is doubtful. The 
point, however, is that the women are afraid to experiment; hence individual 
expression has been largely stamped out. This also applies to a more limited 
extent to the pottery drum, which is no longer manufactured. Some women 
admitted that they had discontinued the pursuit of these crafts because 
the observation of the multiplicity of taboos was both tedious and uncom- 
fortable. One informant states: ‘‘There are so many things that I can’t do 
when I make baskets, that I don’t know what I can do and what I cannot do 
any more.’”’ Furthermore, several women have not wished to learn basketry 
because they consider the sumac dangerous, believing it a potential source 
of sickness. The very association of pottery and basketry with the “sings” 
makes them a convenient target for the diagnosticians seeking the cause of 
disease. There are several cases, indeed, where women were explicitly told 
by the singers that they should cease to make either pots or baskets, as 
the case may be. They were told that if they continued to make them, they 
would become sick. It is indeed not improbable that this one fact alone may 
have contributed extensively to the dying out of these crafts. 

To sum up the foregoing: (1) Baskets and pots formerly had both utili- 
tarian and ceremonial uses. (2)The extensive introduction of objects of our 
culture by traders practically extinguished the utilitarian need. (3)When 


4 The Franciscan Fathers (An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, Saint Mi- 
chaels, Arizona, 1910, p. 292) refer to a rite for curing “‘rheumatic stiffness” of the wrist and 
joints consequent upon basket making, and suggest that this rite supplies “‘a reason for the 
taboo . . . placed upon anything connected with basketry, and for the readiness with which 
the Navaho decline to pursue the industry.” 
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these articles became wholly ceremonial in use, they became surrounded by 
so many ritual restrictions that they have recently become obsolete, or at 
least obsolescent. 

In concluding, it may be stated that here we appear to be dealing with a 
peculiar phenomenon; namely, that crafts, surviving today solely in ritual 
context, have declined to the point of extinction principally, it would seem, 
because they do survive solely in a ritual context. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ETIQUETTE AND SOCIAL SANCTION 
IN THE FIJI ISLANDS! By DOROTHY M. SPENCER 


|, ‘memes definition of etiquette is that given by Hogbin: 


Etiquette consists in the rules which regulate the behaviour of members of a society 
towards one another, but which have no further sanction than public opinion. The 
violation of these rules calls forth disapproval or ridicule, but the offender is not 
punished by any form of social machinery. On the other hand, a person who ob- 
serves the rules with more than ordinary care is rewarded by public approval.” 


Others who have dealt with the subject have usually agreed that the essen- 
tial points in any definition of the term are first that etiquette is concerned 
with relations between people, and second that rules of etiquette have no 
sanction beyond that of pubiic opinion. Rules of etiquette are thus set off on 
the one hand from conventions’ in general, and on the other from moral or 
legal regulations. These distinctions are of value and importance; however, 
while it is useful to have a term which is more narrow in its connotation 
than convention, it may be doubted, it seems to me, whether, in many so- 
cieties where etiquette is of importance, it is possible to draw definite lines 
between rules of etiquette and customs or mores* the violation of which calls 
forth more than mere “‘disapproval or ridicule.”’ In any case the Fijian ma- 
terial does not lend itself well to such a classification. 

Polite and courteous acts in general are termed in Fijian tovo vaturana, 
“chiefly ways,”’ and are thus distinguished from rude, boorish manners, 


1 Since Fiji is not uniform culturally it is necessary to state that I am dealing, unless 
otherwise noted, with customs prevailing today in the district of Namataku, Tholo West, on 
the island of Viti Levu, in which region I spent about ten months as a pre-doctoral fellow of the 
Secial Science Research Council for 1935-36. 

? H. Ian Hogbin, Man, Vol. 31, 1931, p. 76. This was in answer to a request made by 
A. M. Hocart (0. cit., p. 32) for a definition of the term. Hocart himself defined etiquette 
in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 5, p. 615) as “the body of forms of conventional 
decorum into which one’s behavior is cast.” This is not, it seems to me, sufficiently specific 
to be useful; furthermore it introduces into the definition the word conventional, and conven- 
tion as usually defined is a very broad term which refers to a wide range of behavior patterns. 

3 Morris Ginsberg in his article on “Social Conventions” in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (Vol. 4, pp. 351-52) has defined this term as the “rules or standards of conduct or 
behavior prescribing what is to be done or not to be done by the members of a given group or 
community. . . . Conventions are best understood as habits of thought or behavior which 
have become generalized and almost automatic in their operation. . . . Language is a system 
of conventionalized signs.” 

‘ I am here using the term as defined by E. Sapir in his article on “Custom” (Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, p. 658): “The term mores is best reserved for those customs which 
connote fairly strong feelings of the rightness or wrongness of modes of behavior.” 
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tovo vakaisi, or “ways of the low-born.” On the surface these linguistic 
terms might be interpreted as evidence that social classes were of signifi- 
cance in the study of etiquette in Fiji® but as a matter of fact the distinction 
between chiefs and others is comparatively slight, at least in that part of 
Fiji with which we are dealing. With few exceptions chiefs are not accorded 
marks of respect which set them apart from the rest of the population nor 
are they distinguished by their polite ways. Tovo vaturana are expected of 
everyone.® Actually the word kaisi, far from being a term of reference for 
members of society who are not of chiefly rank, is used to express anything 
from disapproval and contempt to strong opprobrium and its application 
is considered uncomplimentary in the extreme. 

Fijian etiquette regulates the behavior of individuals towards one an- 
other in various situations. Certain forms should be observed by persons par- 
ticipating on such occasions as arrival and departure, at meal times, and in 
connection with many of the economic and ceremonial institutions. In 
addition social intercourse of a general sort is facilitated and directed by a 
number of rules which prescribe the mode of behavior proper between in- 
dividuals, especially those of different age or sex, and the conduct of rela- 
tives to one another. The etiquette connected with a few of these situations 
may be discussed in some detail. 

Rules of etiquette observed in connection with meals and eating are of 
interest. The principal meal of the day is in the evening shortly after dark. 
It is important to be cleanly and neatly attired for this occasion, and since 
everyone bathes and dresses in clean clothes at the end of the day’s work, 
this involves no special effort. An amusing story that illustrates very nicely 
the attitude toward this rule of etiquette was told to me by one of the na- 
tives, an inhabitant of the southern coastal region where the incident oc- 
curred. The people of his village extended a dinner invitation to the Euro- 
pean district commissioner and his assistant. With the best of intentions, 
probably, they attended the dinner party attired in shorts, a costume which 
the Fijians well knew to be an informal one, reserved for working hours, 
field excursions, and the like. The men were furious and the women too felt 


5 In her Questionnaire on Etiquette in the Journal of Social Psychology (Vol. 7, 1936), E. G. 
Herzog says (p. 260) “Etiquette tends to define, emphasize and preserve social distinctions, 
using social here in both the narrower and broader sense, . . . it may easily implement and 
foster snobbery.” 

® But A. M. Hocart (Lau Islands, Fiji, Bulletin, Bishop Museum, No. 62, 1929, p. 43) 
says of the Lau Islanders, “Politeness (vakarokoko) is the sign of a nobleman; ‘a nobleman is 
known by his manner.’ A man who is not polite is known immediately as a low-born fellow. 
From my experience I should say that the higher the man, the better his manners.” 
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themselves insulted that they should be forced to serve such unmannerly 
foreigners. 

When the food is spread out on the mat anyone who happens to be pres- 
ent is invited to eat, and during the course of a mea! any passer-by is called 
in and urged to sit down and help himself. If persons of chiefly rank are 
present they eat by themselves, and when they have finished the rest of the 
company claps with the hands cupped to show respect. Ordinarily the men 
of the household eat first; they are waited upon by the women who do not 
eat until the men have finished. During the course of the meal young girls 
fan the flies away from the food, and when the men have finished eating a 
bowl of water is passed around with a piece of cloth and the mouth and 
fingers are washed and dried. 

The custom of kerekere or begging, important in the economic organi- 
zation of these people, has its prescribed rules which to ignore would be im- 
polite and even unwise. The individual making the request sits with head 
bent and eyes lowered before the one from whom he is begging and speaks 
slowly in a low voice. It is difficult to imitate the tone of humility in which 
the opening phrase, ngi kerekere, “Il am begging,” is uttered. If his request 
is for something valuable, such as a pig or a sum of money, he has come pro- 
vided with a root of yangona’ which he now presents with the proper for- 
mula before stating his desires. To one acting in accordance with Fijian 
etiquette it is not possible to refuse to give that which has been asked for, 
and the object requested is placed on the floor in front of the beggar who 
does not touch the gift until he has expressed his gratitude with the proper 
phrases, at the same time clapping with cupped hands, slowly and at length. 
Likewise when receiving a gift which has been unsolicited it is polite to 
make use of this means of expressing thanks. 

There are many rules of etiquette to guide the individual in his casual 
everyday contacts with his fellows. A Fijian, for example, must be careful 
to enter any house not his own in the proper manner. In the rectangular 
dwelling house there are two doors, one of which, placed in the middle of the 
long axis and facing the village green, is the mata sau, or “doorway of 
chiefs.”’ The other, in the short side of the house is the mata kaisi, or “‘com- 
moner’s door.”’ It is bad form for anyone not of high rank to enter of his own 
accord by the mata sau. It not infrequently happens, however, that the 
owner will bid his visitor to use this door in entering or leaving; it may be 
because of a mud puddle outside of the other door or merely as an act of 
courtesy to his guest. To take food into the house through this door is a very 
grave breach of etiquette and I have never seen anyone offend in this way. 


7 The Fijian word for the Piper methysticum. 
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The mata kaisi is the door in general use, but even here one must be careful 
to vakalawathia, to step over rather than on the door-sill. Within the 
house, the section close to the commoner’s door is regarded as the most 
humble part of the room; as one advances towards the opposite wall the 
dignity and honor of one’s position increases. A stranger in the village, upon 
entering the house, will sit down as unobtrusively as possible against the 
wall close to the lower door. The owner of the house says to him, “Come up 
here, and sit on the mat.”’ The guest, however, will politely protest several 
times; then urged repeatedly by his host he moves to a position higher up 
in the house. If anyone of chiefly rank enters the house he seats himself in 
the upper part of the room without any preliminaries and those of lesser im- 
portance are careful to remain lower down. 

It is very rude to walk behind an individual who is seated. Properly one 
walks in front of him, and this was rationalized by the observation that ‘‘a 
hostile-minded person would be in a good position to deliver the man a blow 
when he passed behind his back.’’ When others are seated in the room it is 
polite when moving about to yato vasewa, or to “walk small,” that is, in a 
stooping postion. Women, if they wish to move around when men are seated 
in the house, do so by crawling on their hands and knees. This custom is, of 
course, based on the idea of the sacredness of the head; it is undesirable to 
place one’s self in a position higher in a literal sense than that of others and 
the practice of “‘walking small’ is at least a gesture towards removing that 
condition. There are other rules of etiquette based on the same principle. 
It is not only rude but insulting to reach above a person’s head. If, however, 
as is frequently the case, it is necessary for an individual to do this, perhaps 
to hang up or to take down an object from the wall, he must first ask per- 
mission, which is always granted, and then, when the act is completed he 
squats or sits on the floor and claps with hands cupped. To neglect to do 
this after directly touching the head of another is to offer a deadly insult. 

Besides such courtesies as those mentioned above, certain relationships 
within the social order are marked by additional forms of etiquette. Chil- 
dren should show respect to their parents by carefully observing those rules 
which we have already discussed. The use of relationship terms rather than 
personal names by younger members of the family to their elders is thought 
proper, though at the present time it must be admitted that children occa- 
sionally make use of the personal name even for their fathers, as well as for 
more distant relatives and this is a matter for disapproving comment on 
the part of the elders. A brother and sister do not talk freely in each other’s 
presence; they are careful not to swear or to use obscene language. A man 
would not mention, in any connection, marriage to a girl in the presence of 
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her brother. A blood brother and sister may talk together, but in the classi- 
ficatory relationship no conversation is permitted. Similarly two blood 
brothers, while they are supposed to treat one another with courtesy and 
respect, may talk together, but according to Fijian etiquette it is not proper 
for two classificatory brothers to converse. I once requested one of my in- 
formants, when he was about to make a visit to a neighboring village, to 
learn some stories from a native of that region who had a great reputation 
as a story-teller. My informant refused on the ground that the man was a 
“brother’’ of his, and in this instance the relationship was too distant to 
trace. Cross-cousins, on the other hand, are permitted to joke freely. The 
use of obscenity between them is considered quite proper and correct. 
They greet each other with the words, m’ta, m’mi, “your excrement, your 
urine,” and they ask, ‘‘Where are you going, you lunatic?’ Other relation- 
ships have their own appropriate behavior. 

According to the definition, rules of etiquette have “‘no further sanction 
than public opinion. The violation of these rules calls forth disapproval or 
ridicule but the offender is not punished by any form of social machinery.’”* 
It is therefore on the basis of sanctions that rules of etiquette are to be set 
off from such other social usages as are concerned with relations between 
people. In his discussion of social sanctions® Radcliffe-Brown distinguishes 
between diffuse sanctions ‘‘comprising reactions toward the particular or 
general behavior of a member of the community which constitute judg- 
ments of disapproval;’ and organized sanctions, “definite recognized 
procedures directed against persons whose behavior is subject to social dis- 
approval.”’ Fines, exile, imprisonment, etc., are examples of organized sanc- 
tions. Since according to the definition of etiquette “the offender is not pun- 
ished by any form of social machinery” it is obvious that it is here a question 
of diffuse sanction. It was suggested in the beginning of this paper that in 
Fiji at least forms of etiquette could not be clearly distinguished from 
mores, the violation of which calls forth more than mere disapproval or 
ridicule. One reason for this is, it seems to me, the fact that in Fijian so- 
ciety there is a lack of organized sanctions such as fines or exile by which 
certain customs are to be distinguished from others which are not sanc- 
tioned in this way. A number of social usages depend for sanction only upon 
public opinion and they can be set apart from the rules of etiquette which I 
have been discussing only by the strength of the feeling of approval or dis- 
approval which their violation calls forth in the minds of members of so- 


8 Hogbin, loc. cit. 
® A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Sanction, Social” (in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
13, pp. 531-34). 
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ciety. Since, as I hope to show by citing a few examples, the violation of 
many of these rules of etiquette may, on occasion, evoke strong reactions 
on the part of individuals, it is necessary to call attention to the fact that 
such types, of behavior cannot well be fitted into any narrow classification 
of etiquette; yet due to the fact that a breach of etiquette only rarely, and 
depending on individual temperament and circumstances, calls forth a 
strong reaction, it would be equally difficult as well as misleading to fit the 
regulations which I have been discussing into any classification of mores 
which depended for its limits on a narrow definition in terms of the strength 
of the sanction. 

A few illustrations will serve to clarify the point. The strength of feeling 
with regard to committing a breach of etiquette was brought home to me 
quite clearly one evening. The Fijian girl who was in charge of my domestic 
arrangements wanted to hang up a towel on a line directly beneath which a 
venerable old man, a stranger in the village, was seated. She hesitated and 
looked around to discover some way by which she could avoid doing so and 
finally asked me to hang it up, feeling no doubt that it would be less rude 
for me to offend in this way. Her hesitation and final rejection seemed es- 
pecially significant in view of the fact that Fijian etiquette does provide for 
such emergencies by means of the custom of 2. king for permission and the 
propitiatory gesture of clapping. When these :neasures are ignored the in- 
sult to the head may not be taken lightly, as the following anecdote, related 
to me by Kitcioni, will indicate. One evening a man by the name of Kavuni- 
koro went to visit Kitcioni; another man, Naulunisau, was also present. 
The men lounged on the mats, smoking and chatting by the fire. Presently 
Naulunisau reached up and took a stick of firewood from the rack above the 
fireplace; but he neglected to ask permission to do this. While Naulunisau 
was sleeping that night, Kavunikoro, incensed at thé insult to his person, 
collected from the fireplace some ashes mixed with the spit of Naulunisau, 
and using one of the methods of sorcery, brought about his death. Another 
individual died because he had thrown a stone, accidentally hitting the head 
of a man who took his revenge by means of sorcery. The famous story of 
the fate of the Reverend Baker comes to mind in this connection. Brewster 
concludes his account of the episode with the following remarks: 


He sealed his own fate by what his host considered a gross breach of good manners. 
. .. When Mr. Baker arrived in the village he was hospitably received, and spent 
the night there. In the morning he produced a comb and used it in his toilet, and 
then laid it down on the mats. His host, the leading chief, picked it up and stuck 
it in his own fuzzy locks. He did it quite innocently, as property was, as regards 
ordinary people, in communal use, and the upper classes could certainly take any- 
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thing they fancied. Native combs, too, were worn stuck into their owners’ hair. 
They were very necessary appanages from the verminous state of the big-heads, 
being constantly required for scratching The knowledge of this probably offended 
the real owner’s sense of cleanliness and decency, and he snatched it from the chief- 
tain’s head. He could not have committed any deadlier offense . . . . The insult to 
the chief’s honor . . . sealed Mr. Baker’s fate.’ 


Other rules of etiquette may also involve strong feelings. Williams tells 
the story of a chief on the island of Thithia 


who was addressed disrespectfully by a younger brother: rather than live to have 
the insult made the topic of common talk, he loaded his musket, placed the muzzle 
at his breast, and pushing the trigger with his toe shot himself through the heart." 


Williams adds that he knew of a very similar incident on Vanua Levu. The 
same author has also given us some interesting observations on etiquette 
in connection with meals and eating, which are to the point in this connec- 
tion. 


I have often been struck by the promptness with which a party of natives, while eat- 
ing have transferred their meal to others passing by; and so long as I was a tyro 
in native matters, I liked to regard this as a sign of the people’s hospitality. But 
the assurance of many among themselves compelled me to believe that this act of 
seeming liberality was the result of fear; lest by withholding any part or by some- 
thing in their manner of eating they should give offense.” 


And he adds an account of the disastrous consequences resulting to those 
who once offended in this way. 


Further light on native attitudes regarding this particular rule of eti- 
quette is afforded us in Brewster’s work on the hill tribes. 


Early missionaries introduced a rough code such as they had established in the 
Friendly Islands, from whence they brought it on to Fiji. . . . Under it there was 
a judge . . . in every village. Every three months or so they would assemble in the 
principal centre of their district and hold a sort of quarter sessions. . . . Soon rough 
written notes of the cases were recorded. . ... We came across some of these old and 
curious records and found minutes of convictions for selfishness, for not sharing food 
with one’s friends and comrades, and for stinginess."* 


Generally speaking all rules of etiquette, however trivial, should be 
observed; since, though no direct steps be taken by an offended person to 
avenge the insult, his anger itself may be a dangerous thing in that it may 


10 A. B. Brewster, The Hill Tribes of Fiji (Philadelphia, 1922), p. 30. 

1 T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians (New York, 1859), p. 96. 
2 Op. cit., p. 119. 

13 Brewster, op. cit , p. 49. Italics ours 
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cause sickness to one against whom it is directed. When I asked why one 
should step over rather than on the door sill I was told simply that the 
owner of the house would be angry; this in itself seemed a sufficient reason 
to my informant. On one occasion I threw a small empty match box toward 
the fireplace and accidentally hit a woman in the head. Of course I im- 
mediately sat down and clapped my hands, explaining that I had not hit 
her intentionally and begging her not to be angry with me. She assured me, 
with an earnestness the meaning of which was unmistakable, that she was 
not angry; in other words I was not to worry. 

Broadly interpreted the term etiquette as defined by Hogbin can be 
used to cover the social usages discussed in this paper but it should be 
recognized that in Fiji there can be between these rules and others sanc- 
tioned by public opinion no distinct line which is drawn on the basis of 
the strength of the sanction. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE USE OF PEYOTE BY THE CARRIZO AND 
LIPAN APACHE TRIBES By MORRIS E. OPLER 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the summer of 1935 the writer made an attempt to salvage 

as much ethnographic data as possible from the few surviving Lipan 
Apache living on the Mescalero Indian Reservation in New Mexico.' 
Among the most interesting materials coming out of this effort were those 
which had to do with the use of peyote, for they involved an account pur- 
porting to bea description of a Carrizo peyote meeting which indicated that 
the use of peyote had diffused from the Carrizo Indians to the Tonkawa 
and Lipan Apache. In the first half of the nineteenth century, according to 
Lipan informants, their tribe claimed a home in the Texas gulf region 
around Houston and Galveston. Their neighbors to the east were the Car- 
rizo. In the third quarter of the century, the pressures of warfare and epi- 
demic divided the Lipan, forcing the segments west across the Rio Grande 
and north, respectively. 

Only one Lipan man who had lived under aboriginal conditions could 
be found at the time of the field researches. Lipan women were barred 
from most activities concerning peyote, so the entire account had to be 
recorded from this man, Antonio Apache. There is a manifest danger in 
accepting the account of one man in respect to the peyote rite of another 
tribe and his own, but since one of the tribes under consideration is extinct 
and the other is nearly so, and since these notes are very likely the last we 
shall obtain about these peoples on this subject, they are offered without 
further apology. 

If the picture given below is accurate, it is plain that with Lipan and 
Carrizo peyote we are close to the source of this interesting cult within the 
present boundaries of the United States. There is no reason to believe that 
this Lipan’s account is not highly authentic. He proved to be a very pa- 
tient, intelligent, and careful informant whose descriptions checked per- 
fectly with such scraps concerning peyote as other Lipan were able to give 
me. The information is rendered in the informant’s own words. The only 
liberties taken have been to organize the material a bit more logically in 
view of the anthropological interest and to omit a few asides and irrele- 
vancies. 


1 The field-work was made possible by the generous financial support of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Committee of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and the Southwest Society. 
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PEYOTE IS OBTAINED BY THE LIPAN FROM THE CARRIZO INDIANS 


There was a lot of peyote in Lipan country, both in Mexico and in 
Texas. It grows around the Rio Grande near the border. 

The Lipan were not the first people who found out about peyote. It 
was learned first by other people and later the Lipan learned about it too. 
The way I heard it, the Carrizo people? started it. 

One Lipan man heard the sound of a drum. When he heard that he 
went over to the place from which the sound was coming. This was near 
morning, when the morning light was breaking. He followed the sound. 
He got there. He stood a little distance away. Some people were there. They 
saw him. He stood there. One motioned to him to come over and asked 
what he wanted. He replied that he wanted to watch what they were doing. 
They motioned him in. He came forward and lifted the log which acted 
as the door [the gate] and entered. They placed him at the south of the 
“door’’ next to a woman. The leader of the meeting was the one who in- 
vited him in. He sat there and watched what they were doing. 

Right in there they had a wooden bowl. The peyote was mashed up in 
there with water. Some drank of this. And they had buttons in there too 
for those who wanted to use the buttons. They had the peyote both ways. 

When the peyote was passed, it began at the door with the woman at 
the south. The Lipan did not take any. He was just there to visit and 
watch. No matter who asked for it or where he sat, the bowl or the buttons 
had always to be passed from the southeast around to him. 

All the ground had been swept clean, and all over the ground was cov- 
ered with sage. These people who were carrying on this ceremony were the 
Carrizo. They were not in a tipi but in a clearing out in the open. The fire 
was in the center. A big peyote was back of this, to the west of it. Sticks 
were laid around to form a little circle which stood for the tipi. 

The men were all naked except for a gee-string. The two women at the 
door were dressed differently. The one at the south of the door was covered 
with a red blanket. It was fastened at the top with a red feather of a flicker. 
The woman on the north side of the door also had a red blanket, but it 
was fastened at the top with a woodpecker’s feather. 

The leader sat in back, at the west. Toward morning he told his men, 
“All right now. We have a visitor here. He came here to see what we are 
doing. Now all you men do your best; do it in the right way. Do no foolish 
things, so that when he goes home to his people he will tell them what we 
saw and what we did in a good way.” 


* The Carrizo were called ““Enemy Camped about Water” by the Lipan. 
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They were getting visions now. The Lipan was watching pretty closely. 
The leader told his men to entertain the Lipan with their power. The leader 
began to do it himself too. He knelt down. He breathed hard four times 
and the fourth time out of his mouth came downy feathers. They floated 
around and covered the inside. The Lipan could hardly see the people in 
there. He watched and pretty soon, while all the other feathers were in 
the air, just one feather fell to the ground. The leader sucked in his breath 
just once and all the feathers except this one which was on the ground came 
back into his mouth. 

The leader made a sign to the Lipan to take that one on the ground. 
He said, ‘““Keep it. Some day when your people eat peyote like this you 
can use it. It will remind you of me, your friend.” 

After the leader did the magical trick with the feathers, the other men 
did all sorts of magical tricks. One made a bear appear, another a turtle, 
another a buffalo. They did many wonderful things, more than we could 
mention.’ 

Among the Carrizo the peyote leader speaks. He says, “‘I’m going to 
hold a meeting tonight.’’ Then he takes charge of it and sees that all goes 
in the right way. It is just like a man holding a party. He has charge of it 
then. It was this kind of a man who showed the Lipan all about peyote. 
He was the leader, the one who arranged the meeting. The Lipan learned it 
from these people, the Carrizo. 

After he got back, the Lipan kept his knowledge secret. Finally someone 
noticed that he was eating peyote and told him he was eating something 
very dangerous. Then he told the people of his knowledge and they began 
to use it. Since then it has been known by the Lipan. 

The Mescalero already had the ceremony before I came here to the 
Mescalero Reservation. The Mescalero used to go down and meet the 
Lipan.‘ That is how it started. They got it from the Lipan. 

The Lipan learned it from the Carrizo before they had had any experi- 
ence with white people or Mexicans. They were by themselves then. The 
Tonkawa got it from the Carrizo people too. 


3 In reference to such exhibitions on the part of Lipan, the informant said, “Perhaps the 
old Lipan did magical tricks formerly at peyote meetings, but I never saw any in my day.” 

‘ This refers to the time span just before the reservation period, when the Lipan were 
being driven north and the Mescalero south. Many Mescalero accounts attribute the intro- 
duction of peyote among them to the Lipan. At this point the informant hinted that the 
Mescalero were instrumental in establishing the peyote cult among the Kiowa Apache. He 
said, “At peyote meetings the Kiowa Apache used to sing any kind of songs, dance songs or 
anything they knew. Then Nayohogat (‘Coming after Property’) went there and put up a 
tipi in the right way. He was a Mescalero. Then they learned the right way.” 
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The eastern tribes hardly know how to use peyote. They got it recently. 
They use dancing songs in there now. 

The Tonkawa tell of a time some Indians from the north came with 
peyote. The Tonkawa already knew it, but they kept quiet. These Indians 
said, ‘““Let’s put up a ceremony.” ‘‘What kind?” “Oh, a medicine cere- 
mony.” “With what?” “Peyote.” Then they had a big meeting. The north- 
ern people said, “It’s this way, this way.” They started with their gourd 
and drum. But they could not do much. The songs were about half and 
half. It did not sound like much. Then it was the turn of a Tonkawa to 
sing. They did it right. They shook the rattle. They sang four songs in the 
right way. The others were ashamed. They stopped at midnight and went 
on their way. 

The northern tribes think they know more about peyote. They put up 
a peyote meeting and always quarrel about it.’ 


THE GATHERING OF PEYOTE 


The peyote tipi leader furnishes all the peyote that is eaten. There is 
a lot of it there. He gets it and provides all of it. He is the one who puts 
it up. He has to get a whole big sack full. The real eaters did not take just 
four or eight for fun. They took forty or fifty or more. 

When a man goes out to gather peyote, he stops before taking any and 
prays. Then sometimes he sings peyote songs right in the middle of the 
field. Among the Indians, when they pray at this time they first take out 
a cigarette and pray with the smoke. They do not use pollen or red paint, 
though. 

When the peyotes are growing, there will be a big one with several little 
ones around. They cut off the tops without bothering the roots. The plants 
are not dug up. The only one they dig up whole is the big one they are 
going to use for the chief peyote.® Then they cut off about an inch. But 
the best way to fix it, and the way it is usually done, is to cut off the top 
of this too. They cut it thicker. Then when it is drying they keep working 
it to make it round. It dries really round then. The chief peyote is supposed 
to be perfectly round. 

All peyotes are good to eat whether they are big or small. They do not 
like to take the very large ones for eating. They want them just big enough 


5 The Mescalero and Lipan, realizing that they and the Tonkawa represent an early 
stratum of peyote usage, are contemptuous of the tardy enthusiasm with which northern and 
eastern tribes have accepted the use of the plant. 

® The Lipan call peyote “cactus that one eats.” The chief peyote is simply termed “peyote 
lying.” 
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so that a whole one can be eaten at once. I never heard of anyone picking 
peyote when the flower was on it. 

Peyote is pretty hard to find when you are looking for it. A person who 
has been there picking it before finds it easily, but a person who is not 
used to it does not recognize it though he is in the middle of a whole clump 
of peyote. Once he sees one, another appears and so on till they all come 
out just like stars. 

If you are having a hard time finding them, you do this. When you 
find just one by itself you eat it. When it takes effect, when you get a little 
dizzy, you will hear a noise like the wind from a certain direction. Go over 
there. You will find many of them. From the place where the noise is com- 
ing you will get many peyote plants. 

If a man has never been to a peyote meeting and eaten peyote before 
and he finds some growing out on the flats, he can handle it but should 
not eat it by himself. He should go to a peyote meeting and have it fed to 
him in the right way by the peyote leader or one of the experienced men 
present. If he should eat it by himself it would not do him any great harm, 
but he is not supposed to do it. 


INDIVIDUAL PREPARATION BEFORE THE PEYOTE MEETING 

If you want to learn power from peyote you have to go out by yourself 
and stay away from women. You learn at the peyote meeting. You go and 
eat many peyote buttons. You study it. You study your dreams and visions. 
Perhaps you will learn something, a little, one little word at first. Then you 
will learn more. 

Before they go to the meeting, they have to take a good bath, clean 
themselves nicely, and comb their hair with a brush of agave leaf. A man 
perfumes himself with mint. He uses soapweed to wash his hair. He gets 
all cleaned up. If you want to learn anything about peyote you have to 
wash your hair and your whole body. You cannot use common soap. You 
have to use yucca root. If you have soap of any other kind, Peyote will 
smell it all the time and will not work for you. 

And, after a little breakfast, you cannot have water or food all day 
before the peyote meeting. In the morning breakfast is eaten; then they 
do not eat anything all day if they are going to a meeting that night. That 
is the way it :s with the Lipan. 

If you want to try it, you must wash in yucca. You tell your relatives 
first. You cleanse your clothes. You tell people not to bother you when you 
roll over; tell them not to bother you after the ceremony even if you sleep 
four days. That is the way you will travel somewhere. You might learn 
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something, some power, something good, even an herb. Before you go in 
to eat it you must pray, not only for yourself, but for your people, your 
relatives, your children. You pray for your crops if you have any, your 
stock, for all good things. Then you may learn something. That is what 
the great peyote ceremony man told the others after he had been asleep 
those four days. “Tell your people not to bother you, not to wake you, 
that you will come back.””? 

The peyote has two roads. When a fellow is honest and good natured 
it is easy for him. But when a fellow is rough and ill-tempered he will have 
a hard time learning from peyote. It will scare him and make it hard for 
him. But the good man gets help easily from peyote. 

In the old days the Lipan did not throw up when they ate peyote. Now 
they do. The reason is that they do not fast. And they drink water. Peyote 
cannot get along with water. Now they eat three meals a day and then go 
in. Peyote does not agree with what they eat. But formerly the Lipan used 
to fast. They ate breakfast and that was all. 


THE PEYOTE MEETING 

In the old days those who had already tried it, once in a while kept up 
a meeting for four nights. They would gather every night. They could stand 
it. But usually when the Lipan held the ceremony it was for one night. 

It is the fellow who knows a lot about peyote, who has had long experi- 
ence, who puts up a camp.® A young fellow who does not know much about 
it would not do it. He had better keep his hands off it. 

One who knows much about peyote can put up a tipi. He and his helpers 
get the place ready just as soon as the sun sets. When they put up the 
tipi, the drum has to be ready. They fix it while it is still light, in the day- 
time. When they first started, back in the early days, they did not have a 


? This is a reference to a Lipan peyote tale which recounts how a peyote eater was led 
by Peyote Old Man to the camp of the Peyote People (the personifications of peyote). There 
he watches the Peyote People conduct a peyote meeting of their own at which they assume 
human form and eat one another. They grant power of invulnerability to the Lipan and return 
him to his fellows. ‘After he got back, at each meeting he learned more about peyote, about 
its rules, until at length he had all of it, every bit of it.” This story will be published in due 
course in a collection of Lipan myths and tales now being arranged by the writer. It follows 
the usual Chiricahua-Mescalero-Lipan pattern of the supernatural encounter leading to the 
acquisition of supernatural power. For details of this pattern see The Influence of Aboriginal 
Pattern and White Contact on a Recently Introduced Ceremony, the Mescalero Peyote Rite 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 49, Jan.-June, 1936). 

* The leader of the peyote meeting is termed “one who makes the peyote camp.” 
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drum which made a loud noise; it was just loud enough to make a good 
time there.® 

The Carrizo had their ceremony out in the open because they had no 
skins or cloth with which to make a tipi, but the Lipan had skins and so 
put up a tipi. They put it up just at sundown for the peyote meeting. But 
they swept it very well inside, just as they had seen the Carrizo do. They 
put sage on the floor all around. They made a little pit about four inches 
deep for the fire. It was just a little hollow. They had the door facing the 
east. They had a regular door to take the place of the log of the Carrizo 
people. The large peyote was put back of the fire. The man in charge sat 
in back to the west. The Lipan had to follow the same instructions which 
that Lipan had learned from the Carrizo leader. The Lipan could use 
any tipi for the ceremony; it might belong to anyone. They could use their 
own tipi poles too. There were no special designs on the tipi and nothing 
was put on top. The peyote tipi had twelve poles, two more, fourteen in 
all, with smoke flap poles. It had a three-pole base. 

When the men hear the drum they come in. They come in of their own 
accord. You do not have to tell them to come in there. Those who are 
interested come. It is for anyone who wants to come. Anyone who wants 
to come in and try it may. When they put up the tipi they fix everything. 
Then the men come in, and they can go and sit where they want to; they 
do not have to go around clockwise. 

The peyote leader starts the fire, but after that the man at the right 
of the door takes care of it. In the old days it was started with the fire 
drill, but later on, after matches came in, they were used. The leader tells 
someone, someone who is brave, to take care of the fire. This man has to 
go out at night to get wood and it is a frightening job sometimes; especially 


® In regard to the drum the informant had this to add: “There is no figure on the Lipan 
peyote drum. At the very first they did not use a drum. They used a bow, a regular bow instead 
of the drum. They hit it with a stick, not with an arrow. Later the tambourine drum, covered 
on one side, came in. The bow used to be passed around just as the drum was later. Recently 
they began to use the kettle drum too. The iron kettle with three legs is used. It is covered with 
buckskin but not decorated. They got it from the Mexicans. They did not put charcoal or 
anything else in the kettle, nothing but a little water.” 

From Yeyu, an old Lipan woman, I obtained an account of a wooden bucket drum which 
was used on occasion for peyote Her account runs: “They used a wooden bucket. There was 
a little water in the bucket. But there was nothing inside when it was used for dancing. It 
had a buckskin cover tied with rope. Before it was tied, the skin was soaked. Such a drum was 
called ‘bucket that sounds.’ The bucket drum was used for peyote. When making a peyote 
drum they put four pieces of charcoal inside, but that is the only time it is done.” Possibly 
the use of this type of drum led to the ready acceptance of the Mexican kettle drum when 
part of the Lipan crossed the Rio Grande. 
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when one is under the influence of peyote. Peyote is sure a joker! The fire 
tender takes care of all the work that goes on in the tipi.’® 

The Lipan did not have the two women at the door. They did not allow 
any women in there. The Lipan who first saw the ceremony of the Carrizo 
never found out why the womea were there, whether they were bringing 
the water or what. He never learned the rule about this and so he did not 
start it that way. The two women must have been there to do some work 
around there, but he never learned what their duties were. 

The Lipan do not allow women to handle the tipi or put it up for the 
peyote ceremony. Only men do this. They do not allow women around." 
Peyote wants all to be pure and to go well. He does not want any dirty 
thing or anything bad to be around. They do not want the women around. 
They do not put up the tipi nearer than a hundred yards or so to any camp. 
But the women know that they are not supposed to be there, and keep 
away. This is because it is dangerous to have women there. When a man 
is under the influence of peyote, when he has eaten quite a bit and feels 
good, he notices the body odor of women. You smell it then; peyote makes 
you smell things easily. When a man smells this he gets upset. It makes 
him throw up the peyote and that is bad. It is all right for the women to 
touch the plant out in the fields. Even if a woman cut some, it would do 
no harm. But she cannot be around the meeting. This is to safeguard the 
men at the meeting. But it is not dangerous to have the buttons around 
camp where the women and children are. It is only when they are used in a 
meeting that women should not be around. 

Those Carrizo people hardly ever wore many clothes. But the Lipan 
people were different. They dressed up nicely. So some Lipan kept to their 
own ways and wore good clothes in the peyote meeting. Some came in with 
only a loin-cloth on and even without moccasins as the Carrizo did in that 
first meeting that the Lipan saw. 

When the men come in, the leader furnishes tobacco and oak leaf or 
corn husk for cigarettes. Each man rolls a cigarette. Then each man prays 
and puffs in the direction of the chief peyote. The chief peyote is not on 
buckskin; it is just on the ground which is covered with sage. Peyote said 


10 The fire tender is known as “he who builds fire.” 

1 Yeyu, the Lipan woman who acted as my informant, corroborated the account of the 
disqualification of women in Lipan peyote. She said: “I never heard of women and children 
picking them [peyotes]. The women do not take a hand in it when they gather peyote. It is 
men’s work. Among the Lipan they did not allow women to take part in it.” She likewise gave 
similar information in respect to the difficulty of finding the peyote plants. On this point she 
averred: “‘The plant is just the color of the ground and is hard to see. You might be right in 
the center of some plants and not know it. Then you see one and then you discover you are in 
the midst of them.” 
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that he did not want anything else around. The only thing that he looks 
upon as his friend among the plants is sage. That is why sage is put on the 
floor. Some tribes later discovered other things and think it is better to 
use red paint and pollen on the chief peyote, but the Lipan use only those 
two, sage and peyote, together. The Lipan always have the big peyote there. 
Some of the old Lipan say that even the Mexicans use it this way. 

The leader puts the peyote buttons back of the fire at the beginning, 
west of the fire, behind the chief peyote. They are kept in a bag. When any- 
one wants some he asks for some; he says he wants one or two. The bag is 
passed directly to him, or he may reach out and get the bag. In some Lipan 
ceremonies they put peyote buttons in a circle around the fire pit and the 
chief peyote.” 

Before the singing, after they say their prayer, they eat peyote. The 
peyote leader does not have to eat it first. They eat any number they want. 
When that Lipan saw the Carrizo that first time, he watched and watched. 
They ate and drank it right along. Some had as many as a hundred buttons 
and drank a great deal. But the Lipan did not use peyote in the liquid form 
as the Carrizo people did. They just kept it in the button form. They used 
the peyote buttons green or dry. It is all the same either way. 

The peyote leader is the one in charge there. But the chief peyote is 
the main one to look to. This chief peyote is pretty tough. It watches what 
is going on. It keeps everything straight. It is a plant, but it can see and 
understand better than a man. If someone has wrong thoughts, he had 
better look out or he will go crazy. 

There are two kinds of peyote, male and female. The male blooms red 
when it blossoms. The female bears white flowers. Both kinds are used. 
When they are singing at the meeting they often hear a woman’s voice 
singing. Then they listen. It sounds to some as if it is a woman’s voice far 
away. They hear it come right from the chief peyote. Then they know that 
the chief peyote is a woman. It may be man or a woman. You cannot tell 
which it is till it sings. Sometimes a gruff voice is heard, a man’s voice. 
Then they know it is a male. You cannot tell by the appearance, but when 
a man sits there steadily and looks and looks and listens to it, he finds out. 
Sometimes some men hear a voice coming from the top of the tipi, from 
the place where the poles are tied together. They say it is the voice of 
Changing Woman singing there.” 

To start the singing the leader takes the gourd rattle and a staff. Later 


2 The informant remarked, ‘“There is no mound near the fire pit. This is something which 
other Indians have put in later.” 

13 Changing Woman is the mother of the culture hero and one of the most important 
supernaturals to whom prayers and requests are addressed. 
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they used a ramrod instead of the staff. The staff, ‘‘peyote stick,” is a piece 
of wood peeled off smoothly but not painted nor marked with designs. Mul- 
berry, oak, or any sturdy wood that would make a good rod is used. The 
staff is just to lean against, to help you, as a man needs a cane to hold him 
up when he grows old. The staff stands for what holds you up in the cere- 
mony. The leader holds the gourd rattle, called “‘peyote rattle,’’ in his other 
hand.“ 

There is one on the leader’s right side who has the drum and keeps time 
while the leader sings. The gourd rattle and the drum always go together. 
The rattle always leads. The one to the right has the drum and they pass 
it clockwise all the time. The leader sings four songs. Then the man to the 
left is the singer and the leader is the drummer. But if the leader does not 
want to be the drummer he does not have to, and in that case the man to the 
right of the one next to the leader is the drummer. Then the one to the 
left of the man who sang last is the singer, and the drum is passed back to 
the one next to the leader. From there on the teamwork continues and the 
drum and rattle follow one another. 

They have only one rattle that is passed and one drum. These are passed 
around clockwise for the whole evening. Some men may be present with 
their own rattles and they can use them, but these are not supposed to be 
passed around. Only the rattle of the leader is passed. The staff which the 
leader has is passed too. It is held in the left hand and the rattle in the right 
hand of the singer. Each man who wishes to sings four songs. A good many 
do not sing; the drum is just passed to the next man and the one who did 
not sing drums for him." 


“4 A buffalo horn peyote rattle was described by the informant also. In summarizing the 
uses of the buffalo he said: ‘“‘The horn was used for a rattle too. They blocked up the big end, 
cut it about half way down, and blocked up that end the same way They drilled a little hole 
in it and put stones inside. They used it as a rattle for a dance or ceremony. They put half 
inch stones in and it made a big noise. This was used for a peyote rattle too if they could not 
find a gourd. But they put smaller pebbles in if it was used for the peyote ceremony.” Yeyu, 
the Lipan woman, offered an independent account of this horn rattle as follows: “If you have 
no gourd rattle, use buffalo horn. Cut the tip off. Plug it at both ends with wood. Have a 
stick going through, coming out a little at the top. This is used in peyote.” According to 
Yeyu it is “up to the owner to put any kind of design he wants” on the peyote rattle. “Rattles 
were marked with sun, moon, stars, and animal figures. Buckskin was put on the projection 
which comes cut of the top.” 

15 In response to direct questions concerning the paraphernalia used in the rite the inform- 
ant said: “In the old days they did not use the eagle bone whistle in peyote. Lately men began 
to bring these in. It was not mentioned in the very old descriptions or stories. No musical 
rasp is used in peyote meetings. The Lipan have no musical rasp at all. There are no feathers 
in the tipi or beside the door to take out with you when you go out.” (This is the Mescalero 
practice.—M. E. O.) 


__ 
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They usually sit cross-'egged in the peyote meeting. They do not lie 
down. They cannot shift the position for comfort. There is no water in 
the tipi. They are not supposed to drink. There is no food in the tipi. They 
should not eat till morning, till breakfast. Those in the tipi are not allowed 
to talk. They are just supposed to sing; that is all. If anyone wants to leave, 
he may. If anyone wants to enter, he may. A man does not have to stay 
in the tipi once he is in there. When the peyote meeting runs smoothly, 
then everyone has a good time. When one man sings, another may get up 
and dance. Anyone who wants to can get up and dance. 

It is great fun when the men are in a big meeting and all are of one 
mind, when all are singing and all is running smoothly. There is a good 
time there when there are no hard feelings and you can see it going well. 

The chief peyote man, the leader, has to keep everything straight. He 
tells those present to keep to one road and one mind, not to interfere or dis- 
turb the thought of others. He is supposed to keep the ceremony going in 
the right way without trouble. The chief peyote is the one who tells the 
peyote leader what is going on, whether anyone is working against the 
others in a way which he should not. 

The head man is supposed to stop all arguments ia there. He has to 
watch all the men. He sees that they obey the peyote rules. He wants them 
to go on in a good way. All the Lipan, the old Lipan, did not care much for 
supernatural power. Just recently, when they drifted into northern country, 
they have gotten interested more in that, and then the trouble started. 
But before, they did not make a lot of trouble so that the peyote chief had 
always to tell them, “Stop this; stop that.’ 

When they first start eating peyote they put their thoughts on some- 
thing good, something they want, for they say that whatever you are 
thinking about when you start is what you will see all during the night in 
your vision. Your mind cannot stray even a little. You must be thinking 
in a good even way. Then you will learn all about peyote. 

Some people, if they eat four, or just a few, or even as many as twenty 
buttons, do not feel good. It just makes them dizzy. But when they eat 
fifty or more the good time is right there, if they are not afraid of it. 

Sometimes a man sees a vision and it scares him and he goes out run- 
ning. But he is all right the next day. The thing that frightened him will 
not happen unless he thinks about it all the time and it frightens him con- 


16 Peyote was used principally as a curative rite by the Mescalero and as such took its 
place among the shamanistic ceremonies with all the individual rivalry which this implied. 
Doubtless Lipan peyote took on more of a curative and shamanistic coloring after contact 
with the Mescalero. For an account of the development in this direction and its probable 
causes see the article referred to in footnote 7. 
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tinually. Then he begins to be afraid of it and thinks it will happen. But 
if he holds it off—holds off the bad thoughts that frighten him—nothing 
will occur.” 

If a fellow is not afraid of it, he will surely have a good time. A fellow 
who is afraid of it just gets dizzy and frightened. He sees things that 
frighten him. What he sees is not true, but is just playing a joke on him. 
If he is not afraid and keeps on and eats up to fifty buttons, the bad visions 
will go away and nothing but good times will take their place. 

A young fellow was at a meeting once. He was a member of the Northern 
Lipan.'* He was just a young man. He had been at meetings before. The 
peyotes, which are about the size of a dollar when they are green, are small 
like pebbles when they are dry. This boy decided to eat many of these. 
He counted out fifty of them and put them in his mouth at once. He got 
dizzy. It was towards morning. He was leaning back on his elbows and 
crying, with his mouth in a funny position. 

If a new member comes in, a person who has never been there before 
or who has never eaten peyote, he must go to one of the men present who 
he thinks has a good head and a good “‘road”’ and ask that man to fix the 
peyote for him. He might go to the leader of that meeting, but not neces- 
sarily. After that he eats it like the others. This man sometimes chews it 
first and then passes it to the new man, or sometimes he just breathes on 
it four times and gives it to him. 

If a man does not know the peyote songs he must keep quiet and keep 
his ears open. He learns the songs. He tries to pick up four. Then at the 
next peyote meeting he can sing them. He can sing songs of a personal cere- 
mony, such as bear songs. But he must not mix up these two;'® they each 
have their rules. The songs of the masked dancers should not be mentioned 
in the peyote meeting nor should a masked dancer come in there.”° 

They do not smoke during the night; just at the beginning and at the 


17 At this point the informant said: “Once ’way back peyote made me cry, geve me a bad 
dream. Sometimes it makes you dream something pleasant; sometimes it makes you dream 
something dangerous.” 

1® Literally the “‘No Water People,” a group which moved north znd therefore away 
from the gulf area. Later they lived between the Rio Grande and the Pecos River, near the 
juncture of the two. There they became much mixed with the Mescalero. The “Big Water 
People,” those Lipan who tried to remain nearer their old territory on the gulf but who were 
finally driven over into Mexico, are sometimes quite critical of the ““No Water People” because 
of their apostacy and mixture and classify them as a Mescalero or part-Mescalero group. 

19 T. e., personal power songs and peyote songs. 

°° There is some evidence to show, for the Mescalero at least, and in this remark for the 
Lipan, that the masked dancer cult and the peyote cult were competitors and that the leaders 
of one were not enthusiastic about the claims of the other. 
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end of the ceremony. But if someone had a bad vision, he might smoke a 
cigarette to get his mind off it and get it away. That is the only time they 
smoke except at the beginning and at the end of the ceremony. 

When the peyote buttons are still green, the fuzz from the top is hard 
to get off. When the buttons are dry some scrape the fuzz off before eating 
them; others chew the buttons with the fuzz on. The Lipan say that the 
fuzz from the top of the peyote is bad for the eyes and will give you sore 
eyes. Some, when they eat peyote, peel off the fuzz and put it aside, mixing 
it with the sage, so that it will not fly around. At first the men begin by 
taking the fuzz off. After midnight they feel good and do not care any 
more. They just chew them up. . 

In the morning, when the sun comes up, or just before the sun is up, 
they are still in there. They are quiet. Each man rolls a cigarette and prays 
and smokes, saying, “May all be well. May no enemies bother us. May we 
have good health and long life.’”” Then they untie the drum. A man goes 
after water and brings it in anything that will hold water. Women cannot 
bring it in. They drink at daybreak. Water comes before food even. They 
drink all they want then. They wash their hands and faces, all of them. 

Then food is brought in. The first food to come in is corn, roasted corn. 
Next is some kind of wild fruit, like yucca fruit, and then any other dish of 
wild fruit. And the fourth is meat. Four things are eaten. Women bring 
these in; they can come now, for it is all over. The food comes from several 
camps whose men are in the ceremony. The women provide the food. If the 
women want to feed the men, they can contribute it from the camps. The 
men eat alone in there. The women bring the food and go out. When the 
food comes in, they pass it around. First the corn is passed clockwise, then 
the other dishes. Each man takes a little out in turn. Then it is put in the 
middle and each man helps himself as he wants to after that. The food re- 
mains there all day and while the tipi is standing. 

After the men eat they have to remain in there for the day, resting, 
sleeping, and telling their visions. After the meeting is over, you can tell 
others what you saw during it. You should not do it while the meeting is 
going on because it will disturb the other people. The men cannot leave 
the tipi where the meeting was held until the sun goes down. They can go 
out to urinate or defecate but they must come back. The idea is that a man 
should not go back to his own camp under the influence of the peyote. That 
same evening, as soon as the men get out, the tipi is taken down. They take 
it down in no special fashion, but just as any tipi is taken down here. There 
are no restrictions, food or any other kind, on men when they get out of 
the peyote meeting. 
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PEYOTE MEETING AS A CURING CEREMONY 

In the early days they just had a good time for one night. It was not 
used as a curing ceremony then. Later they began to use it for curing and 
put up all kinds of rules. At first they wanted to have good visions; that is 
what they were after. But then, recently, they began to use it as medicine 
for sick people. They brought them in and tried to cure them. What they 
have done recently is this. They bring the sick person in. Then the men 
there try to get some good vision from the chief peyote about it. They pray 
to the chief peyote to help the patient. In those early days down in old 
Lipan country there was no sickness. You could get soaking wet and would 
not get sick. But lately there have been all kinds of sickness. 

If a sick person comes in the tipi, they see what is the matter with 
him. Perhaps a witch has shot something into him, a bone or something 
like that. It is seen. Then the sick one rolls a cigarette and gives it to some- 
one there who he thinks can cure him. Perhaps some man present says, 
“T think I can take that out with the help of peyote and these other men.” 
So he does his ceremonial work in there and extracts what is bothering the 
patient. He sucks it out usually. He sucks it out with his own lips, not 
with a tube. It is nasty work right there. It might be dirty and full of pus. 
But the shaman does not think of it that way. To him it is just as if he 
is sucking nice juice out of something. Yet it will look terrible to others. 

The shaman wants to cure that person. He wants to get rid of the thing 
at once. He does not want it to come up again. All the bad things in the 
peyote meeting have to go into the fire and burn down to ashes. That is 
what the fire is kept burning for in the peyote meeting. The object is put 
in the fire at once and burned up as soon as it is extracted. If a person wants 
to be a shaman he has to learn it thoroughly. He has to be very careful. 
If he does not want to learn it thoroughly, he will get into trouble himself. 
He will get sick. 

The man who cures in a peyote meeting has to use peyote songs if he 
sings. In his own camp he might use bear songs or whatever he knows, but 
here in the peyote meeting he is supposed to use peyote songs only for 
curing. Sometimes he sucks right away without singing. He just looks and 
sees what it is and then sucks. Sometimes they suck out things like insects 
which have been shot into the patient and these things pop when burned. 
Sometimes when they throw the evil object in the fire, it blazes up blue 
but does not pop. 

This doctoring in the peyote meeting has been done only recently. Be- 
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fore that there was not much sickness among the Lipan and the ceremony 
was not used that way for that reason.”! 

After the ceremony was used for curing, women were allowed to come 
for curing purposes. The woman patient must cleanse herself and wear 
clean clothes. Then she can come in. Beforehand she must have seen a 
shaman to whom she has already been going and must have been instructed 
by him to come to the meeting. The shaman, if he gets a vision from the 
chief peyote that it is all right, might give her peyote and cure her in there. 
But a woman could not come in just to eat peyote like a man. Women do 
not come in unless they are sick, and then they have to take a good bath 
in soapweed suds beforehand. 


INDIVIDUAL AND MEDICINAL USES OF PEYOTE 


It is all right for a man to eat peyote by himself. Eat as many as you 
can, about fifty, and you will have good dreams [visions]. You might start 
by yourself. You might try twelve. It might not affect you. You take ten 
more and some more. You get to fifty. Then you get there. You get into a 
good land. When you get dizzy, when it takes effect, your mind is where 
you see things you never saw before. 

Peyote has a medicinal value apart from the peyote meeting. It was 
put on wounds of all kinds. Anyone could do it. It is eaten as a medicine 
too for almost any illness. 


REED COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


21 See footnote 16 for a hint in regard to the growth of the curative phase 


JOHN NAPOLEON BRINTON HEWITT 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


N the death of Mr J. N. B. Hewitt on October 14, 1937, there passed 

from the field of anthropology the last of that notable group of students 
of the American Indian which Major J. W. Powell assembled when he 
founded the Bureau of American Ethnology. Mr Hewitt was not, it is 
true, a member of the Bureau staff from the beginning but it was only 
seven years old when he joined it and he had given it fifty-one years of 
service at the time of his death. 

Mr Hewitt was born in the neighborhood of Lewiston, Niagara County, 
N. Y., on Dec. 16, 1859, being the oldest of a family of five children. His 
mother, Harriet Brinton (Hewitt), was of French, English, and Tuscarora 
Indian descent and his father a physician of Scotch ancestry who enjoyed 
a wide country practice and was highly esteemed throughout the section. 
Young Hewitt received his early education in the public schools of Niagara 
County, and later pursued classical courses in Wilson Union and Lockport 
Union academies. A serious sunstroke in the fourth year of his preparatory 
work prevented him from completing the studies necessary to enable him 
to enter college, and from 1876 to 1879 he was engaged in farming and as 
a newspaper correspondent. From 1877 to 1879 he conducted a private 
night school for young men and for heads of families in the Mt Hope 
District school house, Lewiston, N. Y. Later he lived for a time at Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., and in Jersey City. 

It had been his hope and expectation to follow the same profession as 
his father and he began, in fact, to study for it, but in 1880 the course of 
his interests was entirely changed when he was employed by Mrs Erminnie 
A. Smith of Jersey City as her amanuensis in collecting myths among the 
Iroquois tribes of his native state. He was associated with her in this work 
from 1880 to 1884, in the latter year on the Onondaga and Grand River 
reservations. Afterwards, for a brief period, he was in the employ of the 
Jersey City Railways Co. (1884-85) and Adams Express Co. (1885-86), 
but upon Mrs Smith’s death on June 9, 1886, Hewitt was called to the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to take up her work and he continued in 
the same institution and line of research to the end of his life, soon coming 
to be regarded as the leading authority on the organization of the Iroquois 
League and the ceremonials, customs, and usages of the tribes composing 
it. He acquired an intimate knowledge of the languages of the League, 
including a speaking knowledge of Mohawk and Onondaga, and also be- 
came acquainted with several Algonquian dialects. 
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Although the connection of Cherokee with the Iroquoian family of 
languages had been suspected by Barton as early as 1798 and later affirmed 
by Gallatin and Hale, it was finally demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Bureau staff in a manuscript submitted by Mr Hewitt in 1887. 

In 1893-94 he was assigned to investigate the relationship between the 
languages of the tribes which had been assigned by Powell to the Shahap- 
tian, Waiilatpuan, and Lutuamian stocks, and reported that in his opinion 
the three belonged together. His conclusion as to the first two of these 
was noted in the Bureau Report for 1893-94, and the connection of both 
with Lutuamian was accepted by adopting the name suggested by him, 
Shapwailutan—a name made up of syllables from the three previous stock 
names—in classifying Bureau manuscripts. But publication of these papers 
was unfortunately withheld by Powell and the change was not registered 
in later editions of the linguistic map—perhaps owing to the same conserva- 
tism which prevented Powell from uniting Shoshonean, Piman, and Na- 
huatlan—and the stock distinctions were preserved until Melville Jacobs 
revived the question and put the relationship beyond doubt. 

In 1895 Mr Hewitt was asked to compare Maya with the languages of 
Polynesia in order to test a claim to relationship made for them by Dr 
Cyrus Thomas, and he found, as might have been expected, that the claim 
was groundless. 

After W J McGee’s return from visiting the Seri Indians of Tiburon 
Island in 1895-96, Hewitt was asked to make a comparison between their 
language and those of the Yuman and Waicurian tribes to accompany Mr 
McGee’s paper. He reported adversely to the relationship and has so far 
been sustained as to the Waicuri, but it is now believed that Seri is dis- 
tantly connected with the Yuman dialects though the relationship is ad- 
mittedly remote. 

Some time was also devoted to a thorough examination and orderly 
arrangement of Tubari and Tarahumari vocabularies presented to the 
Bureau of Ethnology by Dr Carl Lumholtz. 

From this time on, although Hewitt collected material in Chippewa, 
Ottawa, Delaware, and some other non-Iroquoian languages, he concen- 
trated his attention mainly on the Iroquois and their immediate relatives. 
He was painstakingly conscientious in his work, but it moved slowly and 
only a small part of his material was actually printed. In the manuscript 
collections of the Bureau there are 250 entries under his name, including 
nearly 8000 manuscript pages and 10,000 cards, over half under the head- 
ing Onondaga, but with considerable bodies of Mohawk, Tuscarora, and 
Seneca material. Mr Hewitt also edited the narrative of Edwin T. Denig 
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on the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri, which constitutes part of the 
Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, and the Journal 
of Rudolph Friederich Kurz, printed as Bulletin 115. 

From 1894 on Hewitt had practical charge of the manuscript collections 
of the Bureau and he was appointed official custodian in 1903. 

Much of Mr Hewitt’s time was also devoted to the preparation of 
articles for the Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin 30), well over a 
hundred having been contributed by him. This work extended over several 
years but yet was confined to a relatively limited period. More continuous 
and long-standing duties were involved in answering questions of corre- 
spondents, an obligation which he accepted very seriously indeed, and in 
the execution of which he performed invaluable service. He was especially 
well qualified for this work, not only in the Iroquois field but on questions 
touching upon the history of the entire eastern part of North America, for 
he read widely and omnivorously. 

On March 19, 1918, Mr Hewitt was appointed a member of the United 
States Board on Geographical Names and continued in that capacity until 
his death, being esteemed highly by his fellow members, who treated his 
opinions with profound respect. 

Hewitt was a founder of the American Anthropological Association 
and a member of the Anthropological Society of Washington from the 
time when he transferred his residence to the capital city. He was treasurer 
of the society from 1912 to 1926, and president from 1932 to 1934. He was 
also on the membership list of the American Museum of Natural History. 
On February 28, 1914, in recognition of his services in preserving for pos- 
terity a knowledge of the history and ethnology of the Indians of New York 
State, he was presented with the Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research 
by the Cayuga County Historical Society of Auburn. 

Mr Hewitt was deeply religious and profoundly interested in and versed 
in the results of Biblical scholarship. He was a member of the Laymen’s 
League of All Souls Unitarian Church and of the Congregational Club. 
He also belonged to the La Fayette Lodge of Masons. 

No one ever questioned the depth of Mr Hewitt’s knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the Iroquois League and the rites and ceremonies connected 
with it, but recognition of his abilities was hampered by the fact that he 
repeatedly postponed the publication of materials and although this was 
due largely to a praiseworthy wish for completeness, the effect was detri- 
mental to his advancement and a due appreciation of him among the 
members of his profession. Even in matters brought to the point of publi- 
cation, his lack of aggressiveness resulted, as in the case of the Shahaptian- 
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Waiilatpuan-Lutuamian investigation, in a failure to reap the rewards of 
an accomplished undertaking. His services to ethnology will be better ap- 
preciated as his literary remains appear in print, a proceeding which is 
likely to extend over a considerable period of time. 

Mr Hewitt was blessed with a quiet, even disposition and an attractive 
personality. He was always an interesting conversationalist, possessed of a 
keen sense of humor, and a rich fund of anecdote. In the Institution and the 
Bureau to which he gave over half a century of his life he occupied a posi- 
tion that it will be impossible to fill. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1937 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-sixth annual meeting at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, on December 27-30, 1937. At the same time the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary, and the Society for American 
Archaeology held a regional meeting. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 28, 4:30 P.M. 
President N. C. Nelson presided. Forty-five members were present. 


The minutes of the Washington meeting, 1936, were not read, but approved as printed 
in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 39, pp. 316-27, 1937. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 

The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year: 

Nominating Committee: Fay-Cooper Cole (chairman), A. M. Tozzer, Ruth F. Benedict. 

Program Committee: J. M. Cooper (chairman), M. W. Stirling, W. D. Strong, F. M 
Setzler. 

Local Committee on Arrangements: L. Spier (chairman), G. P. Murdock, C. Osgood, 
Clark Wissler. 

Representative of AAA to American Council of Learned Societies alternating for A. V. 
Kidder: E. Sapir. 

The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1937, is as follows: 


Life members. . 10 
Regular members 
AAA members in good standing. . 616 
* in arrears for 1937 23 
- deceased or in arrears for 1936 28 667 
CSB “5 in good standing. . . 76 
. in arrears for 1937 11 
2 deceased or in arrears for 1936 7 94 
AES ? in good standing . 234 
” in arrears for 1937 17 251 
ASW . in good standing 41 41 
PAS “ in good standing 10 
” in arrears for 1937. 3 13 1066 
Total membership . 


(Total membership for 1936-996) 


There are 18 exchanges. 

The Association has lost through death the following members: (AAA) Jeremiah Zim- 
merman, Manley Chester; (ASW) J. N. B. Hewitt (Founder), Wm. J. Graham; (AES) Felix 
Warburg. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK M. Secretary 

It was voted that the report of the Secretary be accepted. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


s., 40, 1938 


The present bank balances of the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular Fund $5,475.56 
Permanent Fund 3,961.11 
Index Fund 1,232.84 
Memoirs Fund 788.74 


This makes a total of $11,458.25 of which $10,360.48 is drawing interest in four savings 
accounts (New Haven Savings Bank, Connecticut Savings Bank of New Haven, Second 
National Bank of New Haven, and First National Bank and Trust Co., New Haven). The 
$5,475.56 of the Regular Fund is divided between a checking account with a balance of 


$1,097.77 and a savings account of $4,377.79. 


The annual surplus of the Association is the extraordinary sum of $1,694.18. Of this 
amount $638.42 results from an unexpended balance against the 1937 budget, chiefly saved 
on the item of printing. The principal increase is due to the unexpected rise in income from 


sales, which jumped from $375.24 for 1936 to $1,064.65 for 1937. 


REGULAR FUND 
Gross Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1936... . 
Membership dues: 
American Anthropological Association: 


1934-35 $ 27.83 

1936 102.40 

1937... 3,279.00 

1938 366.35 $3,775.58 
American Ethnological Society $1,185.50 
Anthropological Society of Washington 205 .00 
Central States Branch... . 426.00 
Philadelphia Anthropological Society. . . 60.00 


Sale of Publications... 
Reimbursements... . 
Reprint Series. .. 

Interest (Regular Fund only) 


Gross Disbursements 
American Anthropologist: 
George Banta Publishing Company: 


Printing and Illustrating. . . . $2,952.69 
Distribution (includes Memoir No 47) . 261.51 


$5,652.08 


1,064.65 
318.50 
46.60 
99.51 


$3,640.50 


.$ 4,068.30 


7,181.34 


$11,249.64 


REPORT 


National Academy of Sciences 


(Contribution from American Anthropological Association) 


Editor’s expenses 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Secretary’s expenses 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1937 


Resources 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1937 
Due from dues 
1937: American Anthropological Association 
American Ethnological Society 
Central States Branch. 


Due from sales 
Due from reimbursements (reprints, etc.) 


Liabilities 
Membership dues fer 1938 already paid 
Net excess resources over liabilities 


PERMANENT FUND 


Receipts 
Balance (savings account and bonds), Dec. 1, 1936 
Interest on savings 
Interest on one bond (1936 and 1937) 
Life Membership 


Investments 
Liberty Bond (one) 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1937 


INDEX FUND 


Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1936. . . 
Interest on savings. . 


Investments 


Cash in savings account, November 30, 1937 


300.00 


1,106.40 
590.65 
136.53 


$138.00 
70.00 
50.00 $ 258.00 
216.22 
74.47 
$ 366.35 
5,657 .90 
$3,854.67 
$ 95.68 
6.50 
100.00 202.18 
$ 95.74 
3,961.11 


$1,211.5 
21. 


$11,249 


$5,475. 


548. 


$6,024. 


$6,024 


$4,056 


$4,056 


$1,232 


$1,232. 
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Memorrs FuND 


Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1936. . 
Interest on savings. . . 
Royalty from book “American Indian Life” 
Berreman’s share of Memoir No 47. . 


Disbursements 
Memoir No 47 (Berreman) . 
Memoir No 48 (Turney-High)* 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1937 


$1,220. 

$ 21.60 
16.50 
100.00 


$ 254.46 


315. 


N. 


21 


11 


s., 40, 1938 


138.10 $1,358.31 


788.74 $1,358.31 


* This amount represents one-half the cost of the memoir. The other half will be paid by Montana State Uni- 


versity et al 


Net ExpenpitTures AGAINsT 1937 BuDGET 


Secretary’s expenses* . 


Editor’s expenses: 


Editor’s assistant. . 
Office expenses . 


Treasurer’s expenses: 


Treasurer’s assistant 
Office expenses. 
Membership charges 


American Anthropologist: 
Printing and illustrating . . 
Reprints. .. . 
Distribution (includes Memoir No 47) 
Storage, insurance. 


American Council of Learned Societies. 
Anthropological Reprint Series 


Totals. . 


* Budgeted to include the President’s expenses, if any. 


Allowed Spent 


$ 


w 


3 


200.00 $ 117. 


25 


960 .00 960 
150.00 146. 
,110.00 1,106. 
480.00 480. 
100.00 68.5 
25.00 17.15 
605 .00 565 
,300.00 2,820. 
200.00 204. 
250.00 261.5 
60.00 60. 
,810.00 3,347. 
25.00 25. 
50.00 


Balance 
$ 82.75 


462.72 


50.00 


$5,800.00 $5,161.58 $ 638.42 


3.60 
1 3.60 
31.50 
7.85 
39.35 
| 479.09 
—4.86 
—11.51 
| 
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REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Net Income 


1934 1935 1936 1937 

Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less sub- 

scription commissions) (AAA)... $3,273.73 $3,550.64 $3,744.74 $3,775.58 
Memb. dues from Central States Branch and 

affiliated societies 1,415.25 1,509.00 1,760.25 1,876.50 

Total dues $4,688.98 $5,059.64 $5,504.99 $5,652.08 
Sale of Anthropologist and Memoirs 329.24 366.54 375.24 1,064.65 
Sale of Reprint Series 43.86 140.24 46.60 
Interest (Regular Fund only) 144.81 - 122.05 104.00 99.51 

Totals $5,163.03 $5,592.09 $6,124.47 $6,862.84 


Net Expenditures 
American Anthropologist, printing and 


illustrations: 
No. 4 of preceding year $ 874.26 $ 745.87 
Nos 1-3 of year 1,836.75 
Nos 1-4 of year 2,613.89 $2,753.43 $2,820.91 
Totals. $2,711.01 $3,359.76 $2,753.43 $2,820.91 
Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net cost gratis reprints): 
1933 199 .66 
1934 291.20 58.88 
1935 559.01 
1936 7.08 362.25 
1937 7.08 526.37 
Totals. $ 490.86 $ 632.05 $ 362.25 $ 526.37 
Memoirs: print. and illus. paid by Associa- 
tion (Regular Fund) 232.32 
Total account publications ‘ $3,201.87 $4,224.13 $3,115.68 $3,347.28 
Sec’y, Treas., and Ed.’s offices $1,222.77 $1,598.89 $1,723.56 $1,789.30 
American Council of Learned Societies. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Anthropological Reprint Series 122.55 185.00 
Totals. ... $4,449.64 $5,970.57 $5,049.24 $5,161.58 
Surplus carried over or deficit. 713.39 —378.48 1,075.23 1,701.26 
Annual surplus or deficit. . . $ 982.56 $ 440.43 $1,068.15 $1,694.18 


Respectfully submitted, 
CorneLivus Oscoop, Treasurer 
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The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer, subject to the findings of the 
Auditing Committee. 

The President then appointed the Auditing Committee, consisting of C. Wissler (chair- 
man), W. C. Bennett, and G. P. Murdock. The President further appointed the Executive 
Committee of the Association to serve as the Budget Committee and to prepare an estimate 
for the 1938 budget to be presented before the annual meeting December 29, 1937. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the President, report that they 
have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1937, and find them 
correct. 


CLARK WISSLER, GEORGE P. Murbock 
REPORT OF EDITOR 

The publication record of the year is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 39, in 738 
pages, and three Memoirs: No 47—“Tribal Distribution in Oregon” by Joel V. Berreman, 
No 48—“The Flathead Indians of Montana” by Harry Holbert Turney-High, and No 49 

“‘Minnesota’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts” by Albert Ernest Jenks. 
The Association is grateful to the authors and their sponsors for sharing the cost of printing 
these Memoirs. 

The Memoir series has again served as a vehicle for publishing material from a local insti- 
tution; No 48 bears the additional title of “Contribution from Montana State University.” 

An effort has been made to publish material covering a variety of aspects of anthropology 
in the Memoirs as well as in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. This is demanded by the growing 
breadth of interest of our members. Toward this end we ask the continued contribution of 
articles and monographs in fields heretofore not well represented in our publications. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Les.re Sprer, Editor 
It was voted that the report of the Editor be accepted. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The Council voted to accept for recommendation at the annual meeting of the Association 
the report of the Nominating Committee, presented by R. F. Benedict. 

It was voted by the Council that the 124 new applications for membership in the Asso- 
ciation be accepted. 

The President appointed the Committee on Resolutions, consisting of J. M. Cooper 
(chairman), T. Michelson, and R. Lowie, with instructions to report at the annual meeting, 
December 29, 1937. 

The Secretary reviewed the action of the Executive Committee concerning their approval 
to pay $300 to the National Research Council for defraying part of the expense of preparing 
and distributing the International Directory of Anthropologists. The President called upon 
W. D. Strong to read a report from the Secretary, Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council, indicating the progress made on the directory. 

The President called for a report of the American Council of Learned Societies, and a 
brief summary of the Secretaries Conference was read by the Secretary. 

A letter from the American Documentation Institute, which requested the Association 
to forward a nomination to represent our Association, was read. After some discussion it was 
voted to refer the matter to the Executive Committee with power. 


we 
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After reading the schedule of the A.A.A.S. meetings, the Council voted the Executive 
Committee power to decide upon the next meeting place of the Association in 1938. 

A discussion was held on the procedure concerning the submission of a complete paper 
to the Program Committee (cf. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 39, p. 323, 1937). The Coun- 
cil voted to give the Program Committee power to set the date and to call for only abstracts 
of papers to be included on the program and furthermore to empower them to demand a full 
paper when they are unable to judge the quality from the abstract alone. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 2:00 P.M. 


President N. C. Nelson in the chair. The Nominating Committee (Cole, chairman, Toz- 
zer, Benedict) presented its report. After presentation thereof the following officers, Council 
members, and representatives to councils and associations were elected: 

President, Edward Sapir , 

First Vice-President, Diamond Jenness (1938) 

Second Vice-President, John M. Cooper (1938-39) 

Third Vice-President, Earnest A. Hooton (1938-40) 

Fourth Vice-President, Wm. Duncan Strong (1938-41) 

Secretary, Frank M. Setzler 

Treasurer, Cornelius Osgood 

Editor, Leslie Spier 

Associate Editors, M. J. Herskovits, Cornelius Osgood, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Frank G. 
Speck 

Executive Committee, R. Linton, E. C. Parsons, R. Redfield 


Council 


Members for term to 1941 inclusive: B. Aginsky, C. M. Arensberg, M. F. Ashley-Mon- 
tagu, H. G, Barnett, R. B. Bean, H. B. Collins, Jr, B. Cummings, F. Densmore, A. C. L. 
Donohugh, F. H. Douglas, H. E. Driver, P. Drucker, F. Eggan, L. C. Eiseley, R. Fisher, 
W. H. Gilbert, Jr, A. A. Goldenweiser, C.W. M. Hart, G. G. Heye, E.A. Hoebel, E. A. Hooton, 
A. E. Hudson, H. Kelley, A. R. Kelly, A. Kidder, 2d, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, S. K. 
Lothrop, R. Mackaye, J. G. McAllister, T. D. McCown, W. C. McKern, H. S. Mekeel, H. 
Miner, M. A. Mook, H. L. Movius, Jr, P. Nash, K. Oberg, R. L. Olson, J. E. Pearce, R. 
Redfield, D. Rodnick, H. L. Shapiro, J. K. Shryock, V. J. Smith, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, E. 
Spinden, W. S. Stallings, Jr, W. D. Wallis, L. Ward, H. N. Wardle, W. R. Wedel, R. Zingg. 

Members for term to 1940 inclusive: S. A. Barrett, R. L. Beals, M. V. Beckwith, R. F. 
Benedict, C. W. Bishop, D. D. Brand, M. Butler, C. S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edel, 
W. N. Fenton, G. R. Fox, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallo- 
well, D. G. Haring, E. Haury, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, E. B. Howard, W. W. 
Howells, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, E. Kopta, F. de Laguna, R. Linton, D. 
Mandelbaum, J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, B. Oet- 
teking, L. M. O’Neale, L. Outhwaite, W. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, R. H. Post, 
J. H. Provinse, F. G. Rainey, G. Reichard, H. H. Roberts, M. J. Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, 
Jr, C. C. Seltzer, L. Sharp, J. H. Steward, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. Titiev, R. Underhill, 
B. L. Whorf, A. Woodward. 

Members for term to 1939 inclusive: H. M. Allyn, M. Andrade, W. C. Bennett, G. A. 
Black, L. Bloomfield, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, C. H. Danforth, D. S. 
Davidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, L. Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, 
M. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, H. Hoijer, M. Jacobs, D. Jenness, F. Johnson, C. R. Keyes, 
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C. Kluckhohn, T. F. McIlwraith, R. McKennan, P. S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, W. K. 
Moorehead, G. P. Murdock, N. C. Nelson, P. H. Nesbitt, E. C. Parsons, O. Ricketson, H. B. 
Roberts, E. Sapir, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, W. D. Strong, G. C. Vaillant, 
C. F. Voegelin, W. S. Webb, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. Wintemberg, 
G. Woodbury. 

Members for term to 1938 inclusive: C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, K. M. Chap- 
man, F. E. Clements, H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, 
R. Flannery, C. D. Forde, A. H. Gayton, J. Gillin, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. Gladwin, C. D. 
Gower, J. B. Griffin, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, A. T. Hansen, J. P. Harrington, 
F. Hawley, C. L. Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W. Jenkins, I. T. Kelley, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, 
\. Lesser, J. Lips, E. M. Loeb, T. Michelson, E. H. Morris, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, H. 
Powdermaker, V. F. Ray, W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr, H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, 
Jr, S. Tax, T. W. Todd, H. Turney-High, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. 
Wulsin. 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council). F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, N. C. Nelson, H. J. Spinden, 
J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. Redfield. 

Representatives to National Research Council: M. J. Herskovits, W. M. Krogman, 
F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: H. B. Collins, Jr, L. A. White. 

The Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1938: 


1. Secretary’s expenses: 


Secretary’s assistant - $ 100.00 

Office expenses 160.00 $ 200.00 
2. Editor’s expenses: 

Editor’s assistant 960.00 


Office expenses. . 200.00 1,160.00 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 


Treasurer’s assistant , 480.00 
Office expenses. . 100.00 


Membership charges. . 25.00 605.00 


4. American Anthropologist: 


Printing and illustrating. . 3,300.00 

Reprints. ...... 250.00 

Distribution 300.00 

Storage, insurance. 85.00 3,935.00 
5. Anthropological Reprint Series. . 
6. American Council of Learned Societies 35.00 


$5,935.00 


The Budget Committee further recommended that $800.00 be allotted from the Memoir 
Fund for the publication of Memoirs during the year 1938. 


ar 
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It was voted that the budget as recommended be approved. 

The following resolutions as presented by the Committee on Resolutions (Cooper, chair- 
man, Michelson, Lowie) were adopted: 

1. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association express to the President 
and Corporation of Yale University its sincere appreciation of their cordial welcome and 
hospitality and of their generous provision of facilities for its annual meeting. 

2. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association express to the Peabody 
Museum and to the New Haven Lawn Club its cordial thanks for their courtesy in providing 
accommodations for the Association. 

3. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association with profound regret 
takes cognizance of the decease of J. N. B. Hewitt, one. of its founders and one of the recog- 
nized authorities on the Iroquois, and that its sincere condolences be transmitted to his sur- 
viving widow and relatives. ‘ 

4. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association learns with deep regret 
of the death of Jeremiah Zimmerman and conveys to his surviving relatives its sincere sym- 
pathy. 


PROGRAM 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 27TH 


American Folklore Society 


1:00 P.M. 
Council Meeting of the American Folklore Society 


Reports on Folklore Activities from Local Societies and Other Folklore Agencies. 
AvuRELIO M. Esprnosa, JR, More Folktales from Spain. 
J. Mason Brewer, Problems of Negro Folklore in America. 


7:00 P.M. 
Anniversary Dinner and Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society 
FRANz Boas, Fifty Years of Folklore Study 
Stita THompson, American Folklore in Retrospect and Prospect. 


Tuespay, DECEMBER 28TH 


American Folklore Society 


9:30 A.M. 


Symposium: The Problems and Methods of Folklore Research. 

GrorGceE HeErzoc, Sources of Primitive Poetic Meter. 

Ruts F. Benepict, Mythology and Cultural Studies. 

HERBERT HALpeRt, Observations on Modern and Traditional Ballads and the Folk Singer’s 
Attitude Toward Them. 

KATHERINE Luomata, Turtle’s War Party. 

(LEXANDER Lesser, Kinship, the Family, and the Clan. 


3:00 P.M. 
Discussion: How Shall the Efforts of Collectors of Folklore be Guided and Coordinated. 
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Tuespay, DECEMBER 28TH 


American Anthropological Association 


9:00 A.M. 
EvizaABETH E. Bacon, Land Tenure Among the Nomadic Kazaks. 
FENG Han-Y1 AND J. K. SHryock, The Historical Origins of the Lolo. 
Dorotuy M. SPENCER, Etiquette and Social Sanction in the Fiji Islands. 
C. W. M. Hart, Embryonic Age-Grading in an Australian Tribe. 
WIrtarp Z. Park, Ethnological Préblems in Northern Colombia. 
CHARLES WAGLEY, Social Groupings in the Northwestern Highlands of Guatemala 


12:00 Noon 
Complimentary Luncheon for Members of AAA, AFLS, and SAA by Yale University 


2:30 P.M. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON, Some Linguistic Aspects of Algonquian Kinship Terms 
A. Irvinc HALLowELL, The Incidence, Character and Decline of Polygyny Among the Lake 
Winnipeg Cree and Saulteaux. 
REGINA FLANNERY, Cross Cousin Marriage Among the Cree and Montagnais of James Bay. 
Joun M. Cooper, Is the Algonquian Family Hunting Ground System Pre-Columbian? 


4:30 P.M. 


Council Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 


8:00 P.M. 
E. ADAMSON HOoEBEL, The Nature of Law in the Light of Anthropology. 
BERNARD W. AGINSKY, Psychopathic Trends in Culture. 
B. L. Wuorr, A Linguistic Consideration of Thinking in Primitive Communities. 
PuHILLEO Nasu, The Reintegration of Modoc Ritual After the Ghost Dance of 1870. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29TH 


American Anthropological Association 


9:00 A.M. 
Marvin K. Oper, The Influence of Plains Culture in Southern Ute Society. 
VERNE F. Ray, The Relation of the Sun Dance of the Plains to the Spirit Dance of the Plateau. 
Henry Ekin, Arapaho Age Societies. 
Jack Harris, Band Mobility Among the Western Shoshoni. 
CLYDE KLUCKHORN, Participation in Ceremonies in a Navaho Community. 
Harry Tscuoprk, Jr, Taboo as a Possible Factor Involved in the Obsolescence of Navajo 
Pottery and Basketry. 


2:00 P.M. 


Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
H. G. Barnett, The Nature of the Potlatch. 
Puitip Drucker, Rank, Wealth, and Kinship in Northwest Coast Society. 
H. E. Driver, Girls Puberty Rites in Western North America. 
ROBERT J. SULLIVAN, The Family Among the Ten’a of Alaska. 
Jutes Henry, The Pilaga and Kaingang—Two South American Tribes. 
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Emma Rea, Notes on Mixtec Indian Land and Farming Practices. 
Francis H. Etmore, Ethnobotany of the Navajo (by title). 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Dinner 
N. C. Netson, Thirty Years of Archaeology. 
WARREN K. Moorenweap, Some Observations with Reference to Our Mound Problems. 
Junrus Brrp, Human Remains in Association with Extinct Horse and Sloth at the Straits of 
Magellan [by invitation]. 


TuHuRsDAY, DECEMBER 30TH 


Society for American Archaeology 


9:00 A.M. 


Joun H. Bartey, A Ground Slate Producing Site Near Vergennes, Vermont. 
Wituram A. Rircute, A Newly Defined Culture Aspect in New York. 

Douctas S. Byers, Burials in the Nevin Shell Heap, Blue Hill, Maine. 

A. R. Ketty, Lamar and Related Site Exploration in Georgia. 

Gorpon R. WILLey, A Preliminary Dendrochronological Survey in Central Georgia. 


2:00 P.M. 


H. MELvILLe Sayre, The Archaeology of Inscription Cave, Montana, and Its Significance 
in Northwest Plains Cultures. 

H. M. Wormincton, Two Rock Shelters in Southwestern Colorado (a Preliminary Report). 

Loren C. EtseLey, Some Limitations of the Pollen Analytical Method as Applied to the 
Dating of Early American Cultures. 

Paut S. Martin, Report on Field Museum Expedition to Colorado, 1937. 

Roy L. Matcoim, Navajo Archaeological Remains in Chaco Canyon. 

Rosert F. Hetzer, Time Perspective in Central California. 

H. C. SHetrone, The Lithic Laboratory for the Eastern United States. 


The meetings were attended by 197 persons, plus a score not registered. The society 
affiliations were as follows: 136 AAA, 38 AFLS, 49 SAA, and 36 who had no affiliations. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Archaeology of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. HENRY B. CoLttns, Jr. (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vcl. 96, No. 1. xi, 424 pp., 84 pl., 26 figs., map. 
Washington, 1937.) 


An enthusiastic reviewer may sometimes feel that the work he is reading de- 
serves a prize. The present monograph not only deserves but did win the gold 
medal offered by the Danish Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters in a competi- 
tion on the question of the origin of Eskimo culture. The Academy could not have 
made a happier choice. 

From a bewilderingly rich array cf archaeological material, Collins has as- 
sembled a coherent and comprehensible picture of the development of culture on 
St Lawrence Island, and has traced in detail the modifications from one stage to 
the next, without allowing us to lose sight of the main pattern in what might 
easily have been a tangle of typological complexities. Excellent and numerous 
illustrations document this exposition. 

Of greater interest and value to the more general reader, is the comparative 
analysis of the elements particularly characteristic of the two prehistoric stages 
(the Old Bering Sea and the Punuk), which continue and supplement the studies 
of Mathiassen and Birket-Smith on the elements of the Thule and Caribou Eskimo 
cultures. In particular, to single out only one of many excellent sections, Collins’ 
discussion of house types should stand as a model of scholarly exactness and 
illuminating interpretation. 

His theory of the development of Eskimo culture, perhaps too briefly sum- 
marized, is as follows. The Old Bering Sea culture, with its elaborate art and spe- 
cialized typology, is as yet the oldest Eskimo culture found. On St Lawrence Island 
it gave rise to the Punuk, a culture enriched by acquisitions from Siberia. Farther 
north in Alaska, the Birnirk culture developed as a peripheral outgrowth of the 
Old Bering Sea culture, in part contemporaneous with it, in part with the Punuk. 
From the Birnirk stage emerged that culture which was carried east into Arctic 
Canada where it appears as Mathiassen’s Thule culture and where it stamped out 
the earlier Dorset culture. (Collins’ suggestion that the Dorset were primarily an 
Indian group who became Eskimoized does not seem very plausible, since their 
most striking types could not have been acquired from any known Indian culture 
nor from the Thule invaders. I would regard them as real Eskimo, who had perhaps 
been Indianized.) The Canadian Thule culture and the fully developed Punuk 
culture may be equated in many ways. Northwest Coast influences have not been 
felt in northern Alaska until very late and have played no part in this develop- 
ment. While some of the Canadian Thule Eskimo continued east into Greenland, 
others pushed back again into Alaska, arriving at the end of the Punuk period and 
inaugurating the proto-historic period. This return migration, affecting chiefly the 
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Eskimo north of Bering Strait, explains the present uniformity of culture, language, 
folk-lore, etc., from Alaska to Greenland, and this hypothesis is supported by 
physical resemblances between the Canadian Thule Eskimo and the modern 
Eskimo at Point Barrow. This return migration may in part explain the cultural 
break between the Northwest Coast and Siberia, which led Boas to assume that 
the Eskimo had only recently entered Alaska from the east. In addition, some of 
the similarities which Boas and the Jesup Expedition found on both sides of the 
North Pacific and which I also found when comparing ancient Aleut and south- 
western Alaskan Eskimo material with archaeological remains from Kamchatka 
and Japan, Collins would explain by a cultural movement from the American main- 
land to Siberia, via the Aleutian Islands. I would differ with him only in suggesting 
that this borrowing might have gone in both directions. 

The Old Bering Sea culture is not the primary ancestral stage from which all 
Eskimo culture developed, and Collins would seek that ancestral culture in north- 
ern Eurasia, where widely scattered finds lead one to expect that there formerly 
existed cultures of a generalized Eskimo character, though each probably bore a 
localized and,special stamp, just as does the Old Bering Sea culture. These hypo- 
thetical old coastal cultures represented the ice-hunting stage, while the Punuk has 
been slightly tinged by the later snowshoe stage. Collins’ conception of the ice- 
hunting stage is thus closer to Hatt’s than to that of Birket-Smith, who saw among 
the inland-dwelling Caribou Eskimo the survival of the original Eskimo culture. 
Collins recognizes the difficulty of reconciling Birket-Smith’s theory with our 
present archaeological evidence, and wisely leaves this problem open. 

Collins’ position is so plausible that I must agree with him in the main, even 
though his arguments run counter to certain ideas that I formerly advanced. He 
points out that I should have described the earliest culture on Cook Inlet (Kache- 
mak Bay I) as containing simple, generalized Eskimo types, and should not have 
referred these specifically to the Thule culture, nor on the basis of these types, 
have suggested that one should find traces in Alaska of a proto-Thule stage, 
earlier than or contemporaneous with the Old Bering Sea culture. At the time The 
Archaeology of Cook Inlet was written it was not possible to make detailed compari- 
sons of the earliest Kachemak Bay material with Old Bering Sea and Dorset 
types. Had such comparisons been possible, I could have made a different evalua- 
tion of these Kachemak Bay elements. On the other hand, those features of south- 
ern Alaskan Eskimo culture which Collins lists to show its extreme divergence 
from northern patterns are, with few exceptions, all recent traits in the south and 
do not affect the relationships of Kachemak Bay I. It is possible, too, that some- 
where in the north there may have been a simpler, less specialized stage than the 
Old Bering Sea culture (which I was too specific in calling proto-Thule) which per- 
haps did have affinities with Kachemak Bay I and did influence the development 
of the Birnirk-Thule series. Collins and I would probably both agree in a rephrasing 
of the whole problem which implies that the original Eskimo culture, wherever it 
existed, must have contained that common fund from which specialized out the 
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Old Bering Sea, Kachemak Bay I, and the Dorset, even though, as he puts it, the 
last two are not Eskimo in the same sense as the first. And to the solution of this 
problem, Collins has made a thoroughly important and valuable contribution. 


FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Oklahoma Delaware Ceremonies, Feasts and Dances. FRANK G. SPECK (Memoirs, 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 7. 161 pp., 4 pls., 5 figs. $2.00. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937.) 

Once more Professor Speck has given us a rich account of ceremonies which 
were until recently current among the Delaware of Oklahoma. Although two 
thousand miles and two hundred. years separate them from their original home- 
land in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Speck’s research, in missionary sources 
interspersed with field trips spread over eight years to the Delaware of Oklahoma 
and the Delaware-Munsee of Ontario, has yielded information on twenty family 
feasts and rites included in this monograph. Its uneven and sometimes seemingly 
disorganized character is understandable when it is considered as a continuation 
and series of appendices to a previous publication, just as the ceremonies them- 
selves are somewhat subsidiary to the main event, the Big House Ceremony.' Had 
both items appeared under the same cover, as Speck originally intended, he could 
have avoided some rather cumbersome documentation and duplication of material. 

Speck believes that the Family Feasts antedate the more complex Big House 
Ceremony which a division of the tribe gave periodically, the latter having arisen 
through integration of originally separate elements and patterns from the Family 
Feasts (pp. 4, 8; and Big House Ceremony, pp. 16-17). In discussing this point 
Speck indicates a fallacy in too strict reliance on “‘ancient documentary sources 
dealing with native life and customs as compared in value to living sources avail- 
able today among the Indians themselves.’”’ He indicts Denton (1670) and Zeis- 
berger (1750) for inaccuracies and indifference to the value of detail now required 
in field work (pp. 7, 9). 

Speck has analyzed admirably this Delaware ceremonial pattern (pp. 10-12) 
which, elaborated in the Family Feasts, is fundamental to the Big House Cere- 
mony, and he has presented a summary of rites and feasts in tabular form (opp. 
p. 26). Stimulated by W. Schmidt’s theory concerning symbols of duality in Dela- 
ware religion, Speck again sanely prefers “‘speculative attempts of the natives who 
themselves profess the principles of the religion,’ which he tabulates as they fall 
under the native classification into Male and Female categories (p. 26). This pres- 
entation proves particularly useful to the field worker in eastern North America 
who would compare Delaware ceremonies with those of other eastern tribes. 

The Delaware believe that their family cult rites originated in associations 


1 Frank G. Speck, A Study of the Delaware Big House Ceremony (Publications, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, Vol. 2, Harrisburg, 1931). 
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with mystic animals who have imposed on them certain ceremonial obligations 
lest individuals becore afflicted with sickness. In this respect they resemble 
Iroquois medicine societies. There are Bear and Otter variants of a Grease Drink- 
ing Ceremony, a Masked Dance Company, Opossum Dance, Doll Dance, and 
Sacrifice feasts. Buffalo Dance seems of recent borrowing. 

Seasonal ceremonies are a Rain Making Ritual, Spring Prayer and Football 
given by a chief of a division to advance vegetation, Corn Harvest, and a Prayer 
to Avert Thunder. There follow: notes on three “‘stomp”’ dances—Turkey, Bean 
and Drunken dances—and ceremonial games—Moccasin, Ring and Pin, Cere- 
monial Dolls, and Jack Straws. Grouped as miscellaneous rites come: Scratching 
Rite for Warriors, a suggestive account of men’s training for ceremonial and per- 
sonal conduct, some notes and a text on the cdnsanguinity of tribes, and a de- 
scription of funeral and burial rites with an account of the Bone Burial Ceremony 
of Southeastern provenience. Three traditional Delaware narratives of Nanticoke 
witchcraft, bone scraping before burial, and the Skeleton Dance are particularly 
welcome since we know so little of these reputed sorcerers from the Chesapeake, 
who, having, lived peripheral to the Southeast, were later adopted among the 
Iroquois and Delaware. 

Speck does not merge conflicting testimony of informants, explaining that dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning Family feasts reflect levels of individual participa- 
tion in the ceremonies and variations between family traditions. Each informant 
gave what he knew of the variant possessed by his family. Thus the problem of 
treating the conflicting sources, from the viewpoints of similarity in procedure 
and conflicting testimony, is largely minimized (pp. 47-48). 

The reviewer’s first reaction to the challenge thrown down to some student 
(pp. 51-52) was to examine the similarities between Delaware and Iroquois mask 
traits; but the results of this comparative study seem misplaced here, and we 
shall therefore pass over these and other Iroquois-like ceremonial traits. However, 
it is noteworthy that Seneca informants were interested to hear passages read 
from Speck’s descriptions of the Delaware rites. Speck ventures one conclusion 
which I will confirm by inversion. He says, 


It is my impression namely, that a Delaware could particpiate in the program of many of 
the ceremonial observances of a Cayuga Iroquois Long House group with a certain assurance 
of understanding the theology involved and of being able to take part comfortably in them 
despite his ignorance of the language (p. 151). 


Conversely, Jesse Cornplanter, my Seneca interpreter, thought that he might 
participate after a fashion in the Delaware rites, but that linguistic differences 
and those of emphasis and sequence of the ritual program would make him de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, however much he might welcome this novel and amusing 
experience. 

N, Fenton 
St. LAwENCE UNIVERSITY 
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Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen. Evste CLews Parsons (ed.). (2 vols.: lii, 
1417 pp., frontispiece, 25 pls., 531 figs., 12 maps. $10.00. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936). 

Very little is known of the author of this remarkable journal. He was born in 
Scotland, and is said to have graduated from the University of Edinburgh.' He 
served in the Union Army throughout the American Civil War. As early as 1881, 
at least, he was in the Hopi country; there he lived until his death in 1894. Why he 
went there and how he sustained himself is not known. 

Stephen lived on intimate and friendly terms with the Indians for many years, 
living in their households and sharing their daily life. He first conversed with them 
in the Navajo language, later supplementing this with Hopi as he acquired some 
proficiency in this tongue; virtually none of the Hopi spoke English in those days. 
Stephen began to record his observations in 1882, but it was not until 1890 that 
he undertook to record systematically the ceremonial and daily social life of the 
people: the bulk of his field notes are for the years 1891 to ’93, inclusive. He was 
a careful and diligent observer, a meticulous recorder. He did not regard Indians 
as inferior beings but viewed their ways with sympathy and an understanding 
rare in a white man. In addition to his written descriptions, Stephen made hundreds 
of very fine drawings, some in color, of paraphernalia and costume; diagrams of 
kivas and ceremonies; and topographic maps, which are reproduced here. He had 
free access to all ceremonies except those of the War society, and was himself 
inducted into three societies, including the Snake society of Shipaulovi. He par- 
ticipated slightly in their ceremonial life, such as planting beans’ at Powamu and 
depositing prayersticks. And, finally, as he lay ill in his house shortly before his 
death, he was treated by a Hopi medicineman, the ritual of which he faithfully 
records. 

The Journal is devoted almost exclusively to the towns of First Mesa: the 
Hopi pueblo of Walpi, and the Tewa town of Hano, although there are bits of 
information concerning Second and Third Mesas as well. The bulk of the Journal 
consists of descriptive accounts of the major Hopi ceremonies. But there is also a 
great deal of information on many other subjects, such as cooking, farming, hunt- 
ing, kin and clan, the girl’s adolescent ceremony,” contacts between the Hopi and 
their Indian and white neighbors. 

Dr Parsons’ contribution to this Journal in its published form has been tre- 
mendous, much greater, probably, than will be generally appreciated. Fortunately 
she was spared the tortured labor of deciphering poorly written field notes, for 
Stephen wrote a good hand. But the enormous industry, patience and pains, and 
vast knowledge of the Southwest which she has lavished upon the Journal have 


1 P.S.: I have since received a communication from the University of Edinburgh which 
states that no Alexander M. Stephen graduated from that institution prior to 1858, although 
four Alexander Stephens were matriculated there as students between 1841 and 1854. 

2. . As far as I know, this is the first and only account [among the Pueblos],”’ Parsons 


p. 123. 
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contributed in large measure toward making it one of the most valuable and 
usable works in our entire literature on the Pueblos. First of all, she has provided 
a “Preface’”’ and an “Introduction” which serve to orient the reader and to place 
the Journal in its proper perspective. She has grouped together the descriptions of 
each ceremony for various years and has prefaced them with an appropriate intro- 
ductory note. Illuminating and informative footnotes are interspersed freely 
throughout. Odds and ends, culled from Stephen’s notebooks, have been arranged 
systematically in a 300 page appendix. An extensive glossary of terms (125 pp.) 
and a very full index (87 pp.), add greatly to the usefulness of the Journal. 

The Journal naturally does not pretend to give a complete exposition and 
interpretation of Hopi culture. Nevertheless, it does provide, thanks to its edi- 
torial presentation, a better introduction to Hopi ethnography than any other 
single work which we have at present. Moreover, since this record is almost a half- 
century old (parts of it are even older), it provides us, by comparison with recent 
studies by Lowie, Parsons, ef al., with a means for gauging the magnitude, velocity, 
and direction of culture change among the Hopi. In this respect it is invaluable. 
Stephen’s Hopi Journal will remain a veritable treasure house as long as the study 
of Pueblo ethnology shall last. 


Leste A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Report on Archaeological Reconnaissance in the Rainbow Plateau Area of Northern 
Arizona and Southern Utah. LYNDON LANE HARGRAVE. (56 pp. 16 pls., 2 maps. 
$.60. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935.) 


The Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition was organized for the 
purpose of determining outstanding scientific problems in the region lying north 
of Black Mesa, Arizona, and south of the San Juan and Colorado Rivers in Utah. 
Numerous fields of interest—geology, paleontology, archaeology, ethnology, and 
various phases of biology—were included in the investigations. The paper by Har- 
grave deals in the main with the archaeological aspects of the reconnaissance, but 
includes a helpful historical background for explorations in the area. There are 
descriptions of the localities studied, and the methods used by the present party 
are discussed. The problems apparent in the area are considered and there is a 
careful presentation of results obtained, including a tabulated summary. The 
closing section of the paper deals with Southwestern archaeology in general and 
the importance of the area under consideration. There is a rather extensive bib- 
liography. 

The author stresses the fact that the project was primarily a reconnaissance 
and that the results were based more on elements of an intangible nature—visual 
correlation and mental tabulation—than on materials collected. He admits the 
hazards in such a method but concludes that the hypotheses formulated from the 
evidence are valid in outlining the problems for future study. As a preliminary re- 
port, written before there was opportunity for laboratory work and the proper evalu- 
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ation of data, the paper is an interesting document. The photographs of the country 
and of some of the ruins visited are exceptionally fine. Considering the fact that 
the party was forced to cover an extensive area in a relatively short time—one 
stretch some seventy-five miles in length and containing many sites and ruins was 
traversed in nineteen days on foot—it is surprising that as much information as 
is presented in the report was obtained. Hargrave, one would judge, made good 
use of the time available for the inspection of sites. 
FRANK H. H. Roserts, JR. 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


A Historical, Political, and Natural Description of California by Pedro Fages, 
Soldier of Spain. HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLY (tr.). (83 pp., map. $1.50. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1937.) 


This translation of Fages’ description of California was first published in the 
Catholic Historical Quarterly, 1919. The present reprinting, a little book of attract- 
ive format, makes it more accessible to general readers interested in Californiana. 
While this translation does not differ from the earlier printing, its usefulness is 
greatly enhanced by notes giving Professor H. E. Bolton’s identification of locali- 
ties, and by a reference to his recent article explaining Fages’ presence in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley. The real contribution in this volume is the publica- 
tion of José Maria Estudillo’s map of the San Joaquin Valley which more properly 
belongs with that explorer’s diary.' It is probably the first accurate map of the 
region and should be of equal interest to geographers and ethnographers. If it has 
been made public heretofore, Professor Priestly makes no note of it, nor even of 
its source. 

Pedro Fages was one of the little group who toiled their way from San Diego 
harbor to San Francisco Bay in 1769. The Indians were friendly, the topography 
hostile: Fages and Miguel Costansé took note of both. In 1775 Fages wrote the 
present account, incorporating observations from later journeyings in California 
and leaning heavily for identification of marches and descriptions of localities 
upon the diary of his companion, Costansé. While Fages’ account gives a broad 
sweep of ethnographic description for the southern half of the California coast, 
it is by no means the earliest. Natives at specific coastal localities were well de- 
scribed some two centuries earlier by persons with Cabrillo, Drake, and Viscaino. 
Material from these accounts, including the French translation of Fages’ Histori- 
cai, Political, and Natural Description were incorporated by A. L. Kroeber in his 
Handbook of the Indians of California; hence, a résumé of Fages’ contribution is 
unnecessary here. 

A. H. Gayton 
New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


1 Published in Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber (Berkeley, 1936), 
pp. 67-85. 
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Blankets and Moccasins. GLENDOLIN DAMON WAGNER AND WILLIAM A. ALLEN. 
(304 pp. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1933.) 


Notwithstanding its gush, triteness, and hoary misconceptions this wholly 
popular book, which centers in the career of the Crow chief Plenty-coups, harbors 
a few items of ethnographic interest. Having a small body lure a hostile force on 
to be overwhelmed by a surprise attack of ambushed tribesmen (p. 34) is revealed 
as a traditional device of Crow warfare.' It is good to have confirmation of the 
belief that by catching butterflies and smearing their wings on his chest a boy 
would acquire the butterfly’s speed (p. 71); and a vivid account of the youngsters’ 
“magpie-imitation,”’ i.e., of their assuming disguise to steal meat hung up in camp 
(p. 295). There are sketchy references to comradeship (p. 101 sq.), the relation of 
elder and younger brother (p. 81 sq.), swearing by the knife (p. 156), and visions 
(pp. 290f., 292). The sidelights on Wraps-up-his-tail’s uprising in 1887 are likewise 
of some merit (pp. 226-52), though the prophet’s picture as a charming and astute 
agitator thirsting to supplant Plenty-coups in his people’s hearts is not convincing. 

Rosert H. Lowrie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Satanta, the Great Chief of the Kiowas and His People. CLARENCE WHARTON. (239 

pp., 22 illus. Dallas: Upshaw and Co., 1935.) 

This book of local history, well-written and with a certain quiet humor, is 
superior to many of its kind. The former position of the Kiowa is accepted some- 
what uncritically from Mooney (pp. 17, 26, 30), but the information on Kiowa 
wars and alliances is reliable. There is an appreciable amount of ethnographic 
information also: total nudity (?) in battle (pp. 29-30), Go'tsenk®, a warriors’ so- 
ciety (pp. 34-36), shield (pp. 63-65), horse-racing (pp. 71-72), burial (pp. 83-84) 
and mourning (pp 88-89), abandonment of the aged (p. 95), eating of dogs (p. 113), 
the Sun Dance (p. 130), elopement (p. 46), medicine power (p. 178), shield and 
lance transfer (p. 220), and population (p. 230). There is an index, largely of 


yroper names, however. 
Weston La BARRE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Yucatan Before and After the Conquest by Friar Diego de Landa: with Other Related 
Documents, Maps, and Illustrations. W1Lt1AM GarTEs (tr.). (Baltimore: Maya 
Society, 1937.) 

Bishop Landa’s account of the Maya of Yucatan, written in 1566, is the source 
book on Maya culture. Without his report, which incorporated many data ob 
tained directly from Mava informants, our knowledge of Yucatecan Maya ethnol- 
ogy would be woefully small. Lopez de Cogolludo’s history is very frequently 
cited as a second important source, but in actual fact practically all of that writer’s 
information comes from Aguilar’s ‘“Informe’”’ or Gaspar Antonio’s manuscript. 


1 Cf. R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians (New York, 1935), p. 235. 
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There have been two French and two Spanish editions of Landa, but only one 
of these, the inaccessible de Rosny edition (only sixty copies printed) was complete. 
Gates is the first to publish an English translation, and his edition is complete. 
The hitherto inaccessible sections deal principally with the flora and fauna of 
Yucatan, but contain many ethnological references. For instance, sting rays, some- 
times found with burials in the Peten District, have been explained as possible 
cloak pins. Through the Gates translation we now know that they were kept by 
priests and used in the sacrificial drawing of blood. 

In Section 22 Gates has the cup-bearers get drunk. The translation should be, 
“‘After the feast the cup-bearers, who used not to get intoxicated, drew drink out 
of great tubs, until they [the revellers] were as drunk as lords.”’ The frequent 
translation of adelantado as admiral has little to recommend it. 

The sentence “In their fasting they generally abstained from salt in their 
stews and pepper, which was a serious matter to them, and they were continent 
for the celebration of all their feasts’’ is omitted from Paragraph xxvii. The follow- 
ing sentence is better translated “Widowers did not marry until a year after 
[widowhood] in order not to know [carnally] a woman.” The implication, strength- 
ened by the next sentence, is that there was a taboo against sexual intercourse until 
the year was up. 

Despite a few such slips, the translation is good. A number of informative 
footnotes are added. For instance, the reviewer had been puzzled by Landa’s 
statement that the Mayas put salt in their cotton armor, but Gates solves this by 
showing that Landa mistranslated quilted cotton as salt and cotton. However, the 
identification cf the long-nosed god as Itzamma in several illustrations is very du- 
bious. This deity is in all probability Chac, the rain god. 

Landa’s account is rounded out by appendices. One is on the Xiu family and 
their papers. In another Gates uses the very important and unpublished tax list 
of 1549 to paint a picture of Yucatan in Landa’s time. A third comprises the hitherto 
unpublished Ordinance of Tomas Lopez which, by prohibiting inter alia tattooing, 
general use of bows and arrows, wife purchase, service to wife’s parents, and divi- 
nation of maize offers an explanation of why the Mayas have been so hispanicized. 

Mr Gates is to be congratulated on this publication. Institutions and indi- 
viduals interested in Latin America should not fail to order it for their libraries. 


THOMPSON 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


Medicina aborigen Americana. RAMON PARDAL. (Humanior, Biblioteca del Ameri- 
canista Moderno, Seccién C, Vol. 3. xxii, 377 pp., 6 pls., 70 figs. $m/n 5.50. 
Buenos Aires: José Anesi, 1937.) 


Pardal’s work on native medicine in America does not hold the promise im- 
plied by its title. The Indians of North America are virtually ignored, and the 
author has paid attention only to Mexico and a few regions of South America 
(Paraguay, Chile, Peru). The book was evidently written by a layman who had 
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in mind a larger public, ignorant of anthropology. In his generalizations he shows 
a rather naive respect for old-fashioned theories. 

Pardal’s book would have been invaluable if the documentation had been based on 
actual observations collected in the field. As it is, it represents only a compilation. 
Furthermore, many important sources have been neglected and those utilized 
have not been subjected to sufficient criticism. 

Since Pardal’s book contains illustrations of many medicinal plants and their 
scientific determinations, the volume may be useful for general reference. The 
author must also be commended for his sensible view of primitive medicine. He 
has avoided, on the one hand, excessive enthusiasm for the ‘‘esoteric and wonderful” 
secrets of the Indians and, on the other hand, has refrained from scornful attitude 
for the empirical knowledge of the Indian medicinemen. He has also introduced 
to Spanish literature concepts which are still unfamiliar to many local scholars. 
This work shows a real improvement over past publications of that nature in 
South America. 

Pardal’s work is one of the first volumes to appear in a collection dedicated 
to the American Indians under the direction of Dr J. Imbelloni. It is to be re- 
gretted that the collection is not directed toward the gathering of actual evidence 
and original observations. Few countries in the world present better opportunities 
for fieldwork than does Argentina. For the present purely compilatory works of 
this kind seem somewhat premature. 

ALFRED METRAUX 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Archaeological Explorations in Peru. Part IV. Cafiete Valley. A. L. KROEBER. (An- 
thropology Memoirs, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 2, No. 4, Chicago, 
1937.) 

Archaeological Explorations in Peru. Part III. Textiles of the Early Nazca Period. 
Lita M. O’NEALE. (Same series, Vol. 2, No. 3, Chicago, 1937.) 


The third report of Dr Kroeber’s archaeological work in Peru for Field Mu- 
seum covers the 1925 excavations in Cafiete Valley made in conjunction with 
Sr Antonio Hurtado of the University of San Marcos. Investigation was concen 
trated at two sites, Cerro Azul and Cerro del Oro. 

Cerro Azul site is a cluster of adobe pyramids and terraces without evidence 
of dwellings. Burials on the terraces pertain to a Late period similar to Late Chin- 
cha, Ica, and Nazca. Ceramics include blackware, redware, and some poorly 
painted ware, although none of the shapes or designs are specifically Incaic. 

No pyramid construction is associated with the Cerro del Oro site, which is an 
extensive cemetery on the terraced sides of a natural hill. Late period burials like 
those at Cerro Azul are found, but there are also other graves, lined with cubical, 
hand-made adobes, which Kroeber has isolated as a Middle Cafiete period. The 
artifacts associated with the Middle period are distinct from the Late, and further- 
more one grave was stratigraphically below Late period refuse. The ceramics are 
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identified as Middle period in time because of certain Early Nazca influence from 
the last or Y phase, because of black-white-red design, because of long tapering 
spouts, because of the associated cumbrous bowls, and because of general similari- 
ties with the Middle Ica period. On the other hand the ceramics are lacking in 
Tiahuanaco and Epigonal influence, generally characteristic of Middle periods, 
and furthermore tapestries are not found and metal work is rare. This presents a 
Middle period in Cafiete that is distinct from all others yet isolated on the southern 
coast of Peru. No explanation is:available for this paradox. 

Excavations in Nazca Valley were part of Dr Kroeber’s 1926 archaeological 
research program for Field Museum. His report has not been published, but the 
textiles are classified and described by Dr O’Neale. This analysis will be valued 
both because of its technical completeness and competence and because the textiles 
themselves are identified as Early Nazca period. 

Dr O’Neale confines her study to Dr Kroeber’s material without attempting 

comparisons with other periods or collections—a subject which she treated in a 
previous report. The analysis covers garment types, colors, yarns, warp and weft 
count, and techniques. Considerable attention has been devoted to the range of 
colors. Samples have been matched and tables arranged according to the color 
chart presented in Maerz and Paul’s Dictonary of Color. While this has involved 
painstaking work and raised problems of fading, accidental or intentional hues, 
and variations in a single yarn, the result is an estimate of color value and range 
which is basically accurate and not subject to confusing terminology. It is note- 
worthy that 190 hues were distinguished. 
Pieces are first classified into types of garments; for example, the mantles are 
compared by size, warp and weft count, technique, material, and color range. 
The same treatment is given to tunics, kerchiefs, veils, aprons, and miscellaneous 
types. A final summary gives a résumé of the total collection. 

An appended glossary of terms applicable to the Early Nazca collection is of 
great importance to textile students since terminology is easily confused in this 
subject. One hopes that Dr O’Neale will some day enlarge her glossary to cover 
the range of Peruvian textiles. A brief review does not do justice to the excellence 


and importance of this study. - , 
WENDELL C. BENNETI 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIstTory 


AFRICA 


Religion and Medicine of the Ga People. M. J. Frexp. (viii, 214 pp., 16 pls., map. 
$6.50. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


This monograph is concerned with a social and spiritual study of the Ga people, 
who inhabit a strip of flat grassland country on the west coast of Africa immediately 
to the west of the Meridian of Greenwich. The area of research includes Accra 
and numerous villages inhabited by fishermen. The introduction gives a general 
description of the topography, and an excellent map is provided. 
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Dr Field is not concerned with disentangling cultural elements that appear 
to have clustered in this region as a result of steady pressure of population toward 
the ccast. Neither is the research functional in the sense of selecting one or more 
pivotal traits with a view to showing how the social and religious life are oriented. 
The dissertation is rather psychological, for the author is inspired by the question 
“How do these institutions look to Africans?’’ She despairs, however, of answering 
such a question satisfactorily, and describes her observations as a “‘sheaf of by- 
products.” In this statement she errs on the side of modesty, for the abundance of 
her factual material, and the clear presentation indicate that she gleaned some 
thing more important than mere by-products. 

The book is divided into three main sections, the first of which deals with pub- 
lic worship and the priesthood in six localities, including Accra. The second section 
is entitled ‘“The Principles and Practice of Medicine” which includes an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the subject of witchcraft. The third division, which is concerned 
with “Ceremonies of Everyday Life,” is what many authors have referred to as 
the “life cycle.” The subdivision dealing with pregnancy and childbirth customs 
contributes valuable data to the subject of naming and its association with beliefs 
in reincarnation. Treatment of twins, attitudes toward idiots, and the cult of the 
third child offer some original material and new points of view. The data as 
sembled under a heading ‘‘The Cult of the Dead’ deal mainly with the observed 
procedure during obsequies. The philosophical side dealing with the fate of the 
soul, or the possible existence of multiple souls with different destinies, is lightly 
touched upon. 

In her preface the author states that she deliberately refrained from reading 
earlier accounts of the Ga people, notably one by A. B. Ellis, as she wished to 
remain unhampered by preconceived ideas. The advantage of remaining unbiased 
and of being unaffected by observations and opinions of others, is obvious; yet 
there is another side to the question. Previous reading and discussion on a pro 
posed subject of investigation, for example the abstruse problem of witchcraft, 
should give an investigator an awareness and a sensitiveness to the subject. The 
research worker so equipped may discover some data that an unprepared mind 
might overlook. 

A writer who has done so much as Dr Field in the collation of raw material 
may feel that the onus of further research lies with the reader of her monograph. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that Dr Field’s labors need supplementing in at 
least two directions. It is true that she gives us a glimpse of the cultural conflicts 
of Europeans and Africans, but this is en passant, and an expansion of the subject 
so briefly described (pp. 131-33) would be of the greatest practical importance as 
an exercise in applied anthropology. Here and there reference is made to the records 
of earlier observers; but there now remains the task of assessing the new culture 
against the old, as described by Ellis half a century ago. To have such a back- 
ground is extremely fortunate, as Dr L. P. Mair showed in using the data of Roscoe 
as a basis for the study of cultural change among the Baganda. 


¥ 
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The index and glossary are combined, an arrangement which is unfortunate 
for the research worker who is making a comparative study and searching the 
text for data. Those interested in military organization will find the most useful 
of their data under “‘asafo,’’ but only one item under the word “‘military.’’ Under 
the word “blacksmith” some references are given, but other important items are 
under the word “gua.’”’ Some bibliographical items are given as footnotes, and 
reference is made to these in the index, but for research work there is no method 
better than an alphabetical bibliography placed at the end of a book. It is unfortu- 
nate that most of the footnotes (other than bibliographical) could not have been 
included in the text, with which most of them would have dovetailed quite 
smoothly. 

The typography is according to the best traditions of the Oxford University 
Press. The illustrations are excellent in technique, well chosen, and effectively 
placed in reference to the text. Dr Field is to be complimented on producing a 
work which furthers the aim of social science in providing sound data on which 
general principles may ultimately be founded. 


WILFRID Dyson HAMBLY 
FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToryY 


Vélkerkundliche Ergebnisse der siidafrikanischen Reisen Rudolf Péch’s in den 
Jahren 1907 bis 1909. WaLTER HirscHBERG. (Rudolf Péchs Nachlass, Serie B: 
Vélkerkunde, No. 1. 64 pp., 16 pls., map. RM 20. Vienna: Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft, 1936.) 


This work is compiled on the basis of the very good ethnographical collections, 
mainly from the Bushmen but also from the Batauana, a Bantu people of the 
Okawango basin, which R. Péch brought back from South Africa and which are 
preserved in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde at Vienna. Dr Hirschberg has worked 
up this collection together with Péch’s own account of it; in doing this he has 
taken great pains to compare its components with material in the possession of 
the ethnographical museums of Germany and London, and with data found in 
the literature. But his work is something far beyond a mere description and com- 
parison of objects. He aims at sifting out what may be regarded as indigenous to 
the Bushmen from things exotic, and he propounds an analysis primarily of their 
material culture, which, in spite of so much having been written about the Bush- 
men, yet may be said to have hitherto been rather neglected. The great interest 
in the Bushmen that exists has, as we know, principally been devoted to the 
question of their origin and their art, their relation to Hottentots, Pygmies, etc. 

Lack of space prevents me from entering into particulars. May I, however, be 
allowed to dwell on one detail; namely the Batauana “‘doll’’ that Hirschberg de- 
picts (p. 30, Table 3, fig. 11). The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, at Stock- 
holm, possesses a similar doll from the Bechuana, collected by Holub (Holub’s 
collection, No. 45), and the Cologne Museum possesses at least three specimens 
from the Ovambo (Fiihrer durch das Rautenstrauch-J oest-Museum, 1927, p. 176, 
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there referred to as ‘‘Zauberpuppen’’). W. Foy mentions ‘‘dolls”’ of this type used 
by women wishing for children among the Bechuana, especially the Basuto.' This 
appears to me in any case to be a question of magic, and not of children’s toys 

Dr Hirschberg’s study constitutes an excellent survey of the present state of 
Bushman research, and at the same time he gives expression to his own views on 
the subject. Particularly in the closing chapter he endeavors, so far as it be possible, 
to fit the Bushmen into African culture history as a whole. No one interested in this 
difficult although fascinating question should neglect making himself acquainted 
with this latest work of Hirschberg’s. 

If in conclusion I were to express a desire it would be that the author might 
have collected his literary sources—in part rather difficult of access— in a separate 
bibliography. As it is, they have to be looked up in scattered places in the text 

GERHARD LINDBLOM 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL MUSEUM OF SWEDEN 


AUSTRALIA AND INDONESIA 


Zur Urgeschichte Australiens. CHRISTOPH VON FtUrRER-HAmmeENpDoRF. (Anthropos, 
Vol. 31, pp. 1-36, 433-55, 1936.) 


Die Rechtsverletzung bei den australischen Eingeborenen. ALBERT HARRASSER. 
(Beilageheft zur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. 50. xv, 167 pp. Stutt 
gart, 1936.) 


Here are two valuable summaries of two aspects of aboriginal Australian cul 
ture which heretofore have not received adequate attention. Both authors base 
their investigations on literary sources and thus have no new material to present. 
However, as the result of their organization of the available data they define new 
issues and bring into vision new horizons for subsequent research in the spheres of 
their respective interests. 

Von Fiirer-Haimendorf gives an excellent descriptive summary of the published 
sources on Tasmanian and Australian archaeology. Since only a few sites in widely 
separated regions have been adequately excavated and since there are few exhaus 
tive surveys of the distributions of even the more important types of artifacts, 
any present attempt toorganize the evidence is beset by many difficulties. Theauthor 
nevertheless undertakes the ambitious task not only of correlating the miscel- 
laneous.data for the continent at large but also of interpreting the results in 
terms of extra-continental migrations and diffusions. In many instances he shows 
keen insight into what appear to be the probabilities of the situation and such 
opinions can be regarded as satisfactory working hypotheses. However, as the result 
of the very meager evidence available at present, most of his interpretations which 
pertain to basic problems of the continent should be considered as extremely 
speculative. 


1 Ethnologica, Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1909, p. 231. 
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The reviewer regards it as unfortunate that the author chose to make such 
prominent use of the terminology employed in European archaeology and to as- 
sume thereby historical relationship in those cases in which Old World and Aus- 
tralian artifacts have been described as similar in technique of manufacture. For 
instance without question he attributes the slight polishing on the non-utilitarian 
“sacred” stones of the Tasmanians to an arrival of “Neolithic”? pecples. Such 
terms as Mousterian, Aurignacian, etc., so loosely employed in respect to Australian 
and Tasmanian artifacts, are accepted as bona fide without a critical examination 
of the evidence, and therefore are regarded as sufficient grounds for assuming extra- 
continental associations. What at this time seems to be most unwarranted is his 
attempt to correlate with specific Kulturkreise certain poorly known types of 
artifacts from various isolated prehistoric horizons. 

In so far as the author has treated the evidence objectively his study can be 
considered as extremely illuminating. It is to be hoped that his paper will stimulate 
active interest in the securing of field data which will furnish a greater factual back- 
ground for the many problems he discusses. 

Harrasser’s contribution will be welcomed by those interested in comparative 
jurisprudence and philosophy of law, as well as by students of Australian ethnology. 
Interested in determining what are regarded as crimes in aboriginal Australia and 
the methods by which they are punished, in ascertaining the differences between 
civil and criminal offences and between private and public punishment, the author 
set out to collect all available data on these questions. The literature up to 1931 
was carefully combed and the data meticulously classified. It is unfortunate that 
the various published sources between 1931 and 1936 are not included, for although 
none of these is concerned specifically with crime, many of them throw new light 
on Australian marriage and necessitate revision of the theories on this institution 
maintained by the older writers on whom Dr Harrasser has relied. 

Asa result of the extreme variation in quantity and quality of his information, 
the author finds it impossible to establish any satisfactory continental scheme or to 
come to any detailed conclusions on the questions in which he is interested, although 
he does essay some correlations in terms of Kulturkreis hypotheses. On subjects 
such as crime and punishment such difficulties should be not unexpected until we 
possess an abundance of intensive case studies in a number of regions. Such evi- 
dence is not available. Hence the author had no choice but to secure his data from 
the casual reports of travelers, explorers, and the older writers, most of whom 
seem to have had little interest in collecting more than casual details, often ambigu- 
ously described. 

In several instances the methodology of the author is open to question, although 
the evidence is so meager that he was forced to considerations of a most general 
character. For instance if we eliminate from consideration, as he does, those 
motives, criminal acts, and the attitudes toward, and the methods of, punishment 
attributable directly or indirectly to the influences of the whites, it does not follow 
that the residue of criminal activity and associated traits now observable would 
reflect necessarily pre-European conditions. Marriage violations, for example, may 
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have been much less or more frequent under a strictly aboriginal environment, or 
may have been less or more frequently punished with severity than at the present 
time. In attempting to classify and determine the distributions of the various 
motives, crimes, and punishments the author treats as standard for a tribe, de- 
scribed perhaps by only one person, some act, motive or attitude which may be 
reported but once. His attempt to distinguish private from public punishment can- 
not be considered satisfactory, for it may be the custom that specific relatives, and 
only they, inflict punishment for certain types of crime. A superficial observer 
might easily misinterpret the actual situation and attribute the action to private 
retribution. 

The author devotes considerable attention to magic and the part it plays in 
criminal acts and as a means of both preventing and punishing crime. There also 
is an excellent summary of the data on infanticide, although in Australian ideology 
this act is not regarded as criminal. It is interesting and important to note that 
although it is the women who generally practice infanticide, the evidence indicates 
that women never take the life of men. Many such problems of profound concern 
to psychiatrist, criminologist, and anthropologist are introduced by the author’s 
findings. Interested in both historical and functional considerations Harrasser gives 
us an excellent summary of the facts at hand and outlines many questions which 
cannot be treated further until more intensive studies have been conducted in the 
field. 

D. S. DAvIpsoN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Heilkunde und Volkstum auf Bali. WOLFGANG WECK. (xii, 248 pp., 27 illus. Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke, 1937.) 


This monograph, written by a former medical officer of the Netherlands East 
India government, deserves high praise. Dr Weck comes to his subject with a 
background of years of experience in Bali and with a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Balinese medical literature, culled from nearly two hundred original native 
manuscripts. These sources are in themselves interesting. They are written in the 
Hindu-derived script of the island, on lontar palm leaves, which are bound to- 
gether in volumes. The Balinese practitioners learn their healing art by thorough 
study of these “‘textbooks” and by courses of instruction. Their methods combine 
magical devices with the use of medicines and manipulative techniques. 

Probably the most vivid impression one gains from reading Dr Weck’s book is 
that of the strength of Hindu influence on the culture of the Balinese. The ancient 
civilization of India has permeated the island so thoroughly that nearly all ab- 
original features of the culture have been transformed and recast in the Hindu mold. 
One might say that here we have a peripheral survival of Hindu civilization of cen- 
turies ago, altered, to be sure, by syncretism with native folkways. One can surely 
say that herein Bali we have a close approximation to a living picture of what Java 
was like before the Islamic transformation of the fifteenth century. 


— 
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The book is well arranged in sections dealing with the kinds of specialists, the 
literature and philosophy of medicine, the conceptions of anatomy and physiology 
(including a remarkably vivid idea of the human body as a microcosm), and the 
magical and medical remedies for various illnesses. Also included are a chapter on 
Yoga as practiced by the Balinese and a brief section on poisons. This excellent 
volume leaves only two things to be desired: an index, and more publications on 
Bali by its able author. 

RAYMOND KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman. E. E. EvANs-PriTCHARD, RAYMOND FIRTH, 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, AND ISAAC SCHAPERA (eds.). (ix, 385 pp., 19 pls, 
figs. 21s. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1934.) 


With the exception of a few papers,' the essays fall quite naturally into four 
groups: 

(1) Material culture, contemporary and prehistoric.* Balfour gives a compre- 
hensive description of the manufacture of receptacles from animal membranes; 
Lindblom’s well illustrated and fully documented distributional paper on multiple- 
pointed African spears and staves is in the Nordenskiéld manner. 

(2) Social organization: kinship,’ ritual,‘ law.® 

(3) History, historical principles, and “culture on the move.’”* While these essays 
are highly diverse in range and interest (from culture levels to acculturation, includ- 
ing archaeology, and distributions limited to three neighboring islands in one 
study, extended to both the New and Old World in another study), they neverthe- 


pological Approach to Ethnogenics;” R. S. Rattray, “Hausa Poetry;” “‘A Bibliography of 
Charles Gabriel Seligman from 1896 to 1934;” the editors’ ‘‘Preface;’’ A. C. Haddon, “Appre- 
ciation.” 

? Henry Balfour, ‘““The Tandu Industry in Northern Nigeria and its Affinities Elsewhere;”’ 
Louis C. G. Clarke, ““Modern Survivals of the Sumerian Chatelaine;’”’ K.C. Lindblom, “Spears 
with Two or More Heads, Particularly in Africa;’’ Bronislaw Malinowski, “Stone Implements 
in Eastern New Guinea.” 

8 G. Gordon Brown, “Hehe Cross-Cousin Marriage;” Audrey I. Richards, ‘‘Mother-Right 
Among the Central Bantu;” L. K. Tao, “Some Chinese Characteristics in the Light of the 
Chinese Family.” 

*R. R. Marett, “Food Rites;’”” Edward Westermarck, ““The Blood-Feud among Some 
Berbers of Morocco.” 

5 C. K. Meek, “Ibo Law;” J. L. Myres, “The Roman Plebs and the Creation of its Trib- 
unes.” 


® A. M. Hocart, ‘‘Decadence in India;’’ Gunnar Landtman, ‘The Origins of Sacrifice as 
Illustrated by a Primitive People;” John Layard, ‘“The Journey of the Dead;’” Robert H. 
Lowie, “Religious Ideas and Practices of the Eurasiatic and North American Areas;” F. E. 
Williams, “The Vailala Madness in Retrospect;” L. S. B. Leakey, ‘““The Sequence of Stone 
Age Cultures in East Africa.” 


1 Ale’ Hrdlitka, ““The Anthropological Value of the Skull;” George Pitt-Rivers, “Anthro- 
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less have in common a sureness of definition not always found in the following final 
section. 

(4) Psychology and the supernormal: concepts,’ illustrative cultural material,* 
the supernormal.® It is Brenda Seligman who strikes the key note for the psycho- 
logical interest of the entire volume.’® First, individual psychology can be described 
in terms of universal mechanisms, and the analyst does this: he translates—makes a 
special kind of detailed definition of the anthropological concept of the psychic 
unity of mankind. Secondly, it is the special task of anthropologists to discover 
to what degree and in what ways the universal mechanisms are given free scope or 
hampered in specific cultures. Brenda Seligman herself shows how certain disso- 
ciated states are given free range and honored position among the Vedda; Hersko- 
vits shows how the Oedipus complex is given unambiguous expression in the death- 
customs of the Bush-Negroes of Suriname; Thurnwald contents himself with giving 
especially detailed data out of a faith that these minutia constitute “‘the symbols 
of [the native’s] mental constitution” which permit us “who are anxious to delve 
‘behind’ into the psychological attitude and mental problems” (p. 360); Smith 
wonders “whether the African child passes through the same psychological stages in 
this respect [folkloristic categories are compared] as our own children” (p. 331). 

In individual psychology it is the neurotic who provides the clearest case for 
the study of universal mechanisms. It seems reasonable to guess that there are cer- 
tain fields in cultural anthropology which can give comparable rewards to con- 
centrated exploration—first and foremost perhaps, aspects of culture dealing with 
the supernormal. Herskovits notes in another context that “the native explanation 
of the particular type of behavior, though ordinarily couched in terms of the 
supernatural, can be restated in terms of the unconscious” (p. 83). In the Seligman 
volume, two of the three papers dealing primarily with the supernormal have 
failed to realize fully the potentialities of their material. This may perhaps be be- 
cause the guiding ideology behind the analysis of Zande curing and Tikopia dreams 
is Lévy-Bruhl’s and Durkheim’s rather than Freud’s. The third paper is concerned 
with a socially approved method of venting aggression in Bechuanaland, namely 
by cursing (socially approved in the sense that the victim has no redress in court). 
The effect of the curse depends on the emotional relation between the curser and 
the victim, and not on mechanical magic. The misfortune of a curse can be vetoed, 


7 Marie Bonaparte, “Psychanalyse et Ethnographie;’ Géza Réheim, “The Study of 
Character Development and the Ontogenetic Theory of Culture;” Brenda Z. Seligman, “The 
Part of the Unconscious in Social Heritage.” 

8 Melville J. Herskovits, “Freudian Mechanisms in Primitive Negro Psychology;” Rich- 
ard Thurnwald, “Adventures of a Tribe in New Guinea (the Tjimundo) ;” Edwin W. Smith, 
“Indigenous Education in Africa.’ 

®E. E. Evans-Pritchard, “Zande Therapeutics;” Raymond Firth, “The Meaning of 
Dreams in Tikopia;” I. Schapera, ‘Oral Sorcery among the Natives of Bechuanaland.” 

10 Ré6heim’s and Bonaparte’s papers are atypical and have been ably criticized by Cora 
DuBois (Some Anthropological Perspectives on Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 
24, pp. 246-63, 1937). 
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as it were, if the emotional tone between the individuals concerned changes from 
unpleasant to pleasant. (In this and in other respects Schapera is aware that in- 
dividuals are concerned.) A supernormal device for venting aggression has all the 
advantages of exaggerated clarity over natural methods of venting aggression in a 
cultural study that a neurotic individual has over a normal individual in a clinical 
study. 

If the contributions to this volume can be fairly grouped under four headings, 
as suggested, then the last essays give the volume its distinctive tone. One feels 
that no group of representative anthropologists would have devoted such a propor- 
tionately great interest to psychological implications in culture in any preceding 
decade. Yet it is easy to overestimate the pervasiveness of this new and growing 
interest; the older perspectives remain in anthropology and are represented in this 
volume. All told, the essays presented to, and in several cases confessedly stimulated 
by Professor Seligman leave no major field in cultural anthropology untouched. 

C. F. VOEGELIN 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 


Principles and Methods of Tree-Ring Analysis. WALDO S. Giock. (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington Publication No. 486. viii, 100 pp., 14 pls., 44 figs. Washing- 
ton, 1937.) 

The title covers three papers labeled as parts of the publication. While directed 
to the bio-climatic phase, each is concerned, in whole or in large part, with funda- 
mentals of tree-ring studies as developed by Douglass over a period of nearly 
four decades—studies which are well-known to anthropology because of their highly 
successful application to the chronological problems of Southwestern archaeology 
and the promise of their extension into other areas. 

The whole superstructure of dendrochronological research rests on the precise 
dating of the rings and the identification of this dating in tree after tree. Part I is a 
detailed description of the methodology and elementary principles involved in 
the dating of tree-ring sequences—from primary considerations up to and including 
the building of chronologies through the use of archaeologic material. These have 
been described often and in various contexts by Douglass and his students: the 
value of the present exposition lies in the emphasis on details of procedure. It is, 
in brief, a scholarly primer, replete with excellent illustrations, for those who would 
seriously investigate the mechanics of tree-ring dating, and as such it is to be highly 
recommended. However, it should be noted that consistent with the author’s 
orientation toward the bio-climatic aspects of the study, auxiliary points of special 
interest to the archaeologist-dendrochronologist are not discussed. A condensed 
edition, which lacked some of the accessory detail but which is superior in con- 
tinuity, had appeared previously." 

Part II describes the dissection of a ponderosa pine as a study of ring (pattern) 


1 Waldo S. Glock, Tree-Ring Analysis on the Douglass System (Pan-American Geologist, 
Vol. 60, pp. 1-14, 1933). 
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uniformity throughout the stem. That such uniformity is implied in the repetition 
of the same pattern in various parts of a number of trees has been tacitly recognized: 
Dr Glock has made a formal investigation of this point in an individual tree, inci- 
dentally bringing forth some interesting suggestions regarding the vertical distribu- 
tion of ring anomalies. In Part III, which includes a statement by the plant- 
ecologist Pearson, ‘Factors Influencing the Growth of Trees,” the author has done 
good service by collating and summarizing existing information regarding tree- 
rings as climatic indicators. W. S. Srazuines, Jr. 
LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Thraldom in Ancient Iceland. Cart O. WILLIAMs. (xxv, 169 pp. $2.50. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 

This is a study of the relationship between master and slave in Icelandic society 
around the year 1000 A.D. It is based upon original sources, viz., the Eddic poems, 
the Genealogical Sagas, and upon the laws of ancient Iceland. 

Although thraldom was not as highly developed in ancient Iceland as in other 
Germanic countries, it nevertheless flourished sufficiently to permit its manifesta- 
tions to stand as a representative of the institution in general Williams’ scholarly 
study might be regarded as a “laboratory analysis” of a single specimen which 
illuminates the entire class. 

Thralls were bought and sold as chattels; they were not infrequently tortured, 
and might be put to death by their masters. Male thralls were occasionally cas- 
trated; handsome females were usually concubines. On the other hand, thralls were 
legally entitled to indemnity for injury received from one not their master. Occa- 
sionally thralls were given their freedom and enough property to make them 
independent. 

Never a vigorous institution in Iceland, thraldom declined during the 11th and 
12th centuries, and eventually disappeared. It became easier, according to Williams, 
for the master class to exploit a class of poor who thought they were “free” than to 
keep an unruly class of thralls in subjection by brute force. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Primitive Intelligence and Environment. S. D. Portevs. (viii, 325 pp. $3.00. New 

York: Macmillan Company, 1937.) 

In his introductory chapter, Porteus states the somewhat familiar a priori 
arguments in favor of the existence of mental differences between races. The re 
mainder of the book includes three chapters on the aborigines of Australia and the 
physical environment in which they live, nine on the Kalahari desert and its in- 
habitants, and six dealing with the performances of various native groups in selected 
mental tests. The material is presented as an answer to those students who main- 
tain that most of the psychological differences to be observed when one race is com- 
pared with another are due to differences in the environments in which the subjects 
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live. In Australia groups of the same race are to be found living under somewhat 
different environments; in South Africa different races are found in the same 
environment. In all cases the environment can well be described as repressive. Inas- 
much as Porteus finds that the performances of his various groups when confronted 
with maze tests are not of equal excellence, he concludes that the differences are 
due to inequalities of mental equipment. He does not, however, contend that 
psychological tests give an adequate index of the total intelligence of a people, but 
only of their social adaptability and educability (pp. 312-13). Other indications of 
their true intellectual status would be derived from an analysis of their social 
organization, of their mastery of the environment, and of the products of their 
imaginations. The discussion of these latter aspects of intelligent behavior is re- 
served for a later volume. 

In the meantime, the test results are presented, with emphasis on scores obtained 
in the Porteus Maze Test, which appears to be well-adapted to the study of primi- 
tive groups. (It requires a minimum of linguistic ability, and it arouses the interest 
of the subjects studied.) According to scores in this test, the natives of central 
Australia excel those of northwestern Australia; Bantu-speaking groups excel the 
Bushman. Also, where women were tested, they were always inferior to males of 
the same group, and mission-trained natives were usually more successful than 
“bush natives.” The latter difference is attributed to the better mental set toward 
tests acquired in school experience. However, all the groups tested were very 
small (ranging in size from 14 to 65) and their variability (judged from the stand- 
ard deviations) was very high. The reader may sympathize with the author’s diffi- 
culties in finding Bushmen in the Kalahari, but he can hardly be convinced by the 
meagre data obtained. 

Moreover, even if the tests are assumed to be adequate indices of intelligence, 
the samples to be representative, and the observed differences to be significant, it 
is not certain that Porteus’ study proves anything in regard to racial differences in 
mentality. The Arunta test higher than the Bantu, but the Karadijeri fall well 
within the Bantu range, as do the Gurkhas of Nepal and the negritos of Luzon. In 
this connection, it is interesting to find on page 225 the statement that “‘as far as 
the white race is concerned the differences should be called natio-mental rather than 
racial.”’ It would seem that the same must be said of other races as well. And this, 
of course, puts the emphasis on cultural differences, which are dismissed by Porteus: 
“It would seem for the most part that a racial group has just about the govern- 
ment, religion, and education that it deserves to have”’ (p. 5). 

Dr Porteus’ discussion of the environmental conditions in Australia and South 
Africa are very interesting, and are to be recommended to those who tend to think 
of one desert as much like another. His short accounts of the modes of life of the 
groups studied are taken from literature already familiar to most anthropologists. 
There appear to be rather obvious errata in Table IX (p. 272). 


CHARLOTTE GOWER 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


North America 

Baldwin, Gordon C. The Pottery of Kinishba (The Kiva 3, No. 1. Tucson: Arizona Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Society, 1937). [Arizona archaeology.} 

Brown, F. Martin. America’s Yesterday (320 pp., illus. $3.50. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1937). 
[New World archaeology.} 

Colton, Harold Sellers, and Lyndon Hargrave. Handbook of Northern Arizona Pottery Wares 
(Bulletin, Museum of Northern Arizona 11. viii, 261 pp., pl., 62 figs. $4.00. Flagstaff 
Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, 1937). 

Devereux, Georg. Der Begriff der V aterschaft bei den Mohave-Indianern (Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie 69, Nos. 1-3: 72-78, 1937). 

Drucker, Philip. Culture Element Distributions: V. Southern California (Anthropological 
Records, University of California 1, No. 1. 52 pp., fig., map. $0.50. 1937). 

Drucker, Philip. The Tolowa and Their Southwest Oregon Kin (University of California Publica- 

: tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology 36, No. 4. 80 pp., 2 figs., 3 maps. $1.00. 
1937). 

Goggin, John M. Calendar of Eastern Pueblo Festivals, September to December (New Mexico 
Anthropologist 2, No. 1: 21-23, Albuquerque, 1937). 

Greenman, Emerson F. The Younge Site: an Archaeological Record from Michigan (Occasional 
Contributions, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan 6. xii, 172 pp., 33 pls., 
9 figs., 10 maps. $2.25. 1937). 

Haury, Emil W., and I. F. Flora. Basket-Maker III Dates from the Vicinity of Durango, 
Colorado (Tree-Ring Bulletin 4, No. 1: 7-8, Tucson, 1937). 

Hotz, Gottfried. Uber eine Biiffeldecke mit indianischen Bilderschriften (Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie 69, Nos. 1-3: 27-30, 1937) 

Junek, Oscar Waldemar. Isolated Communities; a Study of a Labrador Fishing Village (Ameri- 
can Sociology Series. xxi, 130 pp., illus. $2.50. New York: American Book Co., 1937). 
Markley, Max C. Archeology as a Tool for Use in Predicting the Permanency of Agriculture 

(Science 86: 492-93, Nov. 26, 1937). [Archaeology, s.e. New Mexico.] 

Mathiassen, Therkel. The Eskimo Archeology of Greenland (Smithsonian Report for 1936: 
397-404, 1937). 

McGregor, J. C. Winona Village: a XI Ith Century Settlement with a Ball Court near Flagstaff, 
Arizona (Bulletin, Museum of Northern Arizona 12, Flagstaff, Arizona, 1937). 

Nye, W. S. Carbine and Lance: the Story of Old Fort Sill (xviii, 441 pp., 47 pls. $3.00. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1937). [Comanche notes.]} 

Page, Gordon B. The Navajo Sweat House (New Mexico Anthropologist 2, No. 1: 19-21, 
Albuquerque, 1937). 

Ross, Frank E. American Adventures in the Early Marine Fur Trade with China (Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review 21, No. 2: 190-220, July, 1937). [Northwest Coast.] 

Schaeffer, Claude. The First Jesuit Mission to the Flathead, 1840-1850: a Study of Cultural 
Conflict (Pacific Northwest Quarterly 28: 227-50, July, 1937). 

Schultes, Richard Evans. Peyote (Lophophora Williamsii) and Plants Confused with It 
(Botanical Museum Leaflets, Harvard University 5, No. 5, 1937). 

Steward, Julian H. Petroglyphs of the United States (Smithsonian Report for 1936: 405-25, 
1937). 

Stewart, T. D. Did the American Indians Use the Cautery in Bone Surgery? (American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology 23: 83-88, 1937). 
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Toulouse, Joseph Jr., Excavations at San Diego Mission, New Mexico (New Mexico Anthro- 
pologist 2, No. 1: 16-18, Albuquerque, 1937). 

Van Royen, William. Prehistoric Droughts in the Central Great Plains (Geographical Review 
637-50, 1937). 

Walker, Edwin F. Sequence of Prehistoric Material Culture at Malaga Cave, California (Master 
key 11, No. 6: 210-14, Los Angeles, 1937). 

Weltfish, Gene. Caddoan Texts; Pawnee, South Band Dialect (Publications, American Eth- 
nologica! Society 17, 1937). 

Whiting, Alfred A. Hopi Indian Agriculture. II: Seed Source and Distribution (Museum Notes, 
Museum of Northern Arizona 10, No. 5, 1937). 

Whitman, William. The Oto (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology 28. xvi, 
132 pp. $2.00. 1937). 

Wilbur, C. Martin. The History of the Crossbow Illustrated from Specimens in the United States 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
MINNESOTA MAN: A REPLY TO A REVIEW BY DR ALES HRDLICKA 


Under the title, The Minnesota “Man,” Dr AleS Hrdlitka' has recently reviewed 
my report, Pleistocene Man in Minnesota. In view of his past rejection of all 
claims for the existence of Glacial Age human skeletal material in the Western 
Hemisphere, it is no surprise to anthropologists that he does not accept Minne- 
sota Man as of Pleistocene age. 

I wish to state at once that, while my faith in the claims made in the report is 
in no way changed by the review, the friendship which Dr Hrdlitka and I have 
enjoyed for thirty-five years is not impaired by this fundamental difference of 
opinion. 

It should be noted that Dr Hrdlitka has never visited the site of the find nor 
has he ever seen the Minnesota skeleton. 

Nine and one-half pages of the review are devoted to a digest of the study and 
the remaining pages to a “‘Critique.”’ I trust that those who read the digest will also 
have read the book. Most of the unusual documented facts of the find given in the 
book are of necessity absent from the brief digest. I am sure also that Dr. Hrdlitka 
would wish me to point out that Dr George A. Thiel, who was present at all the 
re-diggings of the site, and who wrote the chapter on the geology of the area (not 
credited in the review) is not a student of Dr Stauffer, as stated in the review, but 
has for seventeen years been an eminent member of the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Dr Hrdlitka’s criticism, in his “Critique,” of the geological evidence of the find 
is answered by the report of Dean George F. Kay and Dr M. M. Leighton,’ who in 
August, 1937, visited and studied the site which had been reopened for the third 
time, especially for their investigation. They report that they find themselves in 
accord, without reservation, with the geological findings as reported by Drs Thiel 
and Stauffer and as confirmed by Dr Bryan in the report ‘“‘Pleistocene Man in 
Minnnesota.” They find no evidence of burial by landslide; no evidence of gullies 
in which the body might have been buried; and they conclude that the evidence 
points to natural burial in forming varved silt in Glacial Lake Pelican. This favor- 
able report from eminent disinterested Pleistocene geologists on the geological 
aspects of the find is a gratifying confirmation of the claim for Pleistocene age of 
Minnesota Man. 

Dr Hrdlitka considers that my presentation of a land bridge between Asia and 


? Ale5 Hrdlitka, The Minnesota ““Man” (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
Vol. 22, pp. 175-99, 1937). 

2 Albert Ernest Jenks, Pleistocene Man in Minnesota, a Fossil Homo Sapiens (Minneapo- 
lis, 1936). 

® Geological Notes on the Occurrence of “‘Minnesota Man’’ (Journal of Geology, 1938). 
See also article covering the same subject in the same issue by Drs Kirk Bryan and Paul 
MacClintock. 
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America in glacial time “does not agree with the conclusions of the geologists best 
qualified to deal with the matter.” The question of the existence or non-existence 
of a land connection between northeastern Asia and Alaska in Pleistocene times has 
been debated for many years. At a joint session of the American Anthropological 
Association and of Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Washington, December 27, 1911, several papers were presented on 
this subject.‘ Dr William H. Dall, paleontologist (whom Dr Hrdlitka quotes), led 
the opposition to the acceptance of the bridge. The existence of the bridge was as 
ardently supported by Dr James W. Gidley, vertebrate paleontologist, and Dr 
Austin Hobart Clark, biologist. 

It must be noted that Dr Dall at that time, as quoted by Dr Hrdlicka, said: ‘‘Or 
like the present Eskimo, they [migrants from Asia] may have during glaciation 
followed the marine mammals, the walrus and the seal, along the edges of immovable 
floe ice closing the strait perhaps for some centuries.”” Thus Dr Dall, even while 
arguing for the non-existence of the bridge in glacial time, pointed out a foot pass- 
age for Glacial Age man from Asia to America. 

More recently soundings taken by the United States Geological Survey have 
shown that the sea floor beneath Bering Strait and for a considerable distance to 
the north and south now lies at a depth of less than twenty fathoms.® Estimates by 
geologists Antevs® and Daly,’ as to the deepening of oceans by the melting of the 
ice of the Wisconsin-Wiirm glaciation, indicate that the piling up on the continents 
of great masses of water in the form of snow and glacial ice would have resulted in 
the rise above sea level of all that area between the two continents now thirty 
fathoms or less below sea level and given a broad land bridge.*® 

In 1934 Dr Daly,’ discussing the matter under the title, ‘‘Land-Bridges,” says 
specifically: 

Of greater significance is the case at the Bering Strait . . . , which, with depths less than 45 
meters, now separates Asia and America. There, a wide land-bridge must have been made 
and unmade eustatically, several times, if the earth’s crust remained steady during the Pleis- 
tocene. Migration of men and animals was thus possible for scores of millennia during that 
period.” 

* See American Anthropologist, Vol. 14, pp. 1-60, 1912 

5 Philip S. Smith and J. E. Mertie, Jr., Geology and Mineral Resources of Alaksa (Bulletin, 
United States Geological Survey, No. 815, 1930), p. 237. 

6 Ernst Antevs, The Last Glaciation (Research Series, American Geographical Society, 
No. 17, 1928), pp. 81-82. 

7 Reginald A. Daly, Swinging Sea Level of the Ice Age (Bulletin, Geological Society of 
America, Vol. 40, 1929, pp. 721-34). 

8 See also W. A. Johnston, Quaternary Geology of North America in Relation to the Migra- 
tion of Man (in The American Aborigines, Diamond Jenness, ed., Toronto, 1933), pp. 28-32. 

® Reginald A. Daly, The Changing W orld of the Ice Age (New Haven, 1934), pp. 189, 193-94. 

10 Since Dr Hrdlitka quotes Dr Philip S. Smith, Chief Alaskan Geologist, United States 
Geological Survey, from a private letter of January 8, 1937, we may note that three months 
later Dr Smith read a pertinent papcr at the International Symposium on Early Man, in 
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Dr Hrdliéka also says in his “‘Critique”’: 
The further assumed “continuation” of the migrants through northern Alaska to Mackenzie 
River and along this same southward, in the volume on the Minnesota find, has no discover- 
able evidence in support, and would be very difficult to accept by anyone who knows those far 
inhospitable regions. 


The route through northern Alaska to the Mackenzie River is not so difficult 
as Dr Hrdlitka assumes. Witness the successful drive of a herd of reindeer over that 
route, of which Mr Carl J. Lomen wrote me in considerable detail, May 21, 1934. 
The Lomens had sold the reindeer to the Canadian Government. The drive began 
at Nabaktoolik, just east of Kotzebue Sound, western Alaska, December, 1929, 
and ended at Kittigazuitt on the east side of the Mackenzie delta five years later. 
The route was northward to a point about seventy-five miles from the Arctic coast 
and thence easterly along the northern slope of the Endicott Range to the Mac- 
kenzie delta. Due to the difficulty of transporting supplies, all travel was in the 
winter months when lichens constitute the sole food of the reindeer. In the spring 
and summer months the herd gave birth to its young, rested and pastured nearer 
the coast where grasses and sedges have luxuriant growth. Mr Lomen suggested, 
‘“‘Any prehistoric route would probably have been a meandering course from coast 
to mountains and back to the coast, with the seasons.” Not such a difficult route 
after all for a hunting people with plenty of time at their disposal." 

We now come to what seems to me, in its refutation, a most important aspect of 
of the “Critique.” I quote Dr Hrdlitka: 

The lay and completeness of the juvenile skeleton alone force some serious reflections. The 
posture of the body was not that of a drowned person as seen usually in medico-legal experience 
nor was its lay on its side. Even greater difficulties, however, are due to the completeness and 


Philadelphia, from which I briefly quote: ‘‘Despite the absence of tangible evidence of actual 
land connection [between Asia and America] there are thus [as just presented in his paper] a 
number of processes known to have been active, any one of which might have brought about 
the relatively minor changes that would be required to make such connections. The geologists, 
therefore, reviewing such evidence as is available and bears on the subject, can hardly fail 
to believe that it is more likely than not that such connections have occurred” (Philip S. 
Smith, Certain Relations between Northwestern America and Northeastern Asia, in Early Man, 
George Grant MacCurdy, ed., New York, 1937, pp. 85-92). 

11 Again I quote Dr Smith in his paper of March 17, 1937, regarding living conditions in 
Alaska during Glacial times. He says: ‘“To one who thinks of Alaska as a land of perpetual ice 
and snow” the idea of human life there in Glacial time “‘is perhaps a real difficulty. . . . One 
who knows the real conditions, however, realizes that Alaska did and does present incentives 
for migration. . . . Practically the entire central part of the Territory, an area several hundred 
miles north to south and nearly 1,000 miles from east to west, at no time during the Quater- 
nary was glaciated. ... Thus, in Alaska there were several hundred thousand square miles 
that lay beyond the margin of even the extensive glaciers that originated in its mountains, so 
that in that area was an attractive and not a repellant land, and the fossil remains of its then 
existing flora and fauna show that it could well have supplied the wants of many migrant 
people passing through or dwelling therein.” 
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cohesion of the skeleton. How could a good-sized body become thus covered in a lake and en- 
closed before it decayed and before the parts were displaced or lost through currents, waves or 
animals? Perhaps the best way to appreciate the improbability of such a series of accidents is 
for every informed reader mentally to concentrate on the subject and try to follow the events 
that could lead to such results. He will find the way full of obstacles. 


Full of obstacles, perhaps, but not impossible. I have carried on a correspond- 
ence with police officials in American and Canadian cities on Lake Superior. I quote 
C. H. Overdahl, Chief of Police of Ashland, Wisconsin, who has written me regarding 
a named sailor who was drowned in 1930 and whose body was washed ashore six 
years afterwards, in 1936, on the north side of Outer Island. 

Chief Overdahl writes: 


The body was all intact although the flesh had left the skull and the abdominal cavity was 
filled with sand. The flesh on the left hand was partially gone and on the right hand the flesh 
was fairly solid. This was one of the identification marks, because the man had cut his hand 
years ago on a broken milk bottle and the scar was still shown. His dental work was the other 
means of identification. At the time this body was found there was no clothing on the body 
It has been mentioned the cause of this body coming ashore was that during the winter of 
1935 the ice was much thicker and formed icebergs and one of these in a wind no doubt forced 
the body to the shore where it filled up with sand. In regards to your other question, I might 
state that neither the fingers, toes, hands, feet, arms, or legs had been removed from the torso. 


Here is the police record of a human body which was drowned in the cold waters 
of Lake Superior (there is a popular saying that ‘“Lake Superior never gives up its 
dead’”’), and after six years the parts were not “displaced or lost through currents, 
waves or animals.’’ The body of a person drowned in cold water apparently dis- 
integrates so slowly that the skeletal parts, even bones of fingers and toes, need 
not become disarticulated for a considerable period of time. It is the supposition 
that the Minnesota body fell into the cold waters of Glacial Lake Pelican. Decom- 
position was slow and the heavy annual deposit of silt laid down in the lake at 
once began to cover it. Dr Thiel states that the seasonal layers varied from 3.5 to 
6 inches in thickness.” Thus in three or four years the Minnesota body would have 
been covered with the varved silt in which it was found lying ten feet below the 
original farm surface, June 16, 1931. 

I have discussed the matter of the posture of drowned persons with Dr Gilbert 
Seashore, now serving his twenty-ninth year as Coroner of Hennepin County, 
Minnesota. Dr Seashore has had much experience with drowned bodies He states 
that bodies recovered by the use of grappling hooks soon after drowning are often 
quite rigid and distorted. The rigidity due to rigor mortis soon departs, and bodies 
after a time assume a relaxed position. There is no special position: sometimes the 
arms and legs are more or less bent; at other times they are nearly straight, but with 
no contortion and no rigidity. 

In view of the statements of Chief Overdahl and Dr Seashore neither the fully 
articulated condition of the Minnesota specimen, nor its posture is evidence to “an 


12 George A. Thiel, in Jenks, Pleistocene Man in Minnesota, p. 23. 
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informed reader” that the cause of death was not by drowning in a glacial lake. 

Under the head of “Primitive Features’’ Dr Hrdlitka attempts to prove that the 
characteristics of the Minnesota skeleton are of modern Sioux type and that the 
skeletal remains therefore represent a modern Sioux burial. Because of its pertinency 
to our immediate discussion, I take up this latter point first. 

In the field class work of the University of Minnesota we have dug in the last 
six summers 320 burials in this historic Sioux area. Being thus familiar with Sioux 
burials it would seem strange that we should not have recognized some marks of a 
modern Sioux burial, if the find under question had been of that nature. 

The usual Sioux earth burial is of the secondary bundle type. A few are of bodies 
much flexed. Some bodies were placed apparently directly on the surface of the 
ground or in a shallow grave of a few inches and then earth mounds were piled over 
them. The Highway Location Engineer’s survey shows that there was no mound 
at the site. Other than in a mound we have found no Sioux burial which even ap- 
proaches a depth of three feet, to say nothing of ten feet. The lay of the Minnesota 
skeleton was not that of a Sioux burial. There was, moreover, an absence of any 
trace of red ochre, the almost invariable accompaniment of all primary Sioux burials 
in this area, either on the bones or in the surrounding silt. 

Further, earth closely associated with regular burials less than a few thousand 
years old in this area of abundant vegetation should have plant pollen discoverable 
in and about the skeleton. Dr Sears found the endocranial silt of Minnesota Man 
to be sterile." Dr Otto C. Rosendahl, Department of Botany, University of Min- 
nesota, finds all silt samples taken August 28 and 29, 1937, from, near the skeletal 
placement to be sterile. He recently examined five samples taken from varves be- 
neath the position of the skeleton, one taken laterally and within two or three feet 
of the position of the skeleton, and five taken from above the level of the skeleton." 
All these samples of sterile silt bring strong additional supporting evidence of a 
natural placement of Minnesota Man in the silt of a glacial lake. 

Turning to the skull measurements, used in Dr Hrdlitka’s “Critique,” we find 
he has given various tables comparing the measurements of the Minnesota skull 
with individuals from a group of 40 (or 41) female Sioux. In his comparisons with 
Sioux crania he does not show that the primitive features of the Minnesota skull are 
those of the Sioux crania generally. Instead, he finds that one or a few Sioux in- 
dividuals share one primitive feature with Minnesota Man, others share a second 
primitive trait, etc. Thus he shows that of forty female Sioux crania, eight have 
protruding occiputs; in three out of forty, the occipital segment of the sagittal arc 
exceeds the other segments; three out of forty have dull nasal sills with subnasal 
fossa; three have very low nasal spines; ten are prognathous. The tables presenting 
these features show that, in each case, the feature is not the average or mode for 
the group but falls in the extremes of the group. 

A conclusion that racial affinities are shown by the fact that certain features of 


18 See Jenks, Pleistocene Man in Minnesota, p. 40, fn. 5 
* Letter to the author from Dr O. C. Rosendahl, dated October 22, 1937. 
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one group or individual are included within the range of variation of a second group, 
especially where these features are shown to fall near the limit of variation, cannot 
scientifically be entertained. The range of variation of the characteristics of all 
groups is so wide that, unless a particular group is one having features markedly 
different from those of mankind in general (such, for instance, as the stature and 
steatopygia of the Bushman-Hottentot peoples), the group means of a very large 
number of unrelated groups of people will be found to fall within its range. Thus, 
a comparison of Martin’s data’ on the measurements of female crania with 
Hrdlitka’s measurements of Sioux female crania'* shows that in maximum length 
of the skull every group mean listed by Martin falls within the Sioux range; in 
maximum breadth eighteen of the twenty-two group means fall within the Sioux 
range; and in basion-bregma height seventeen Of Martin’s nineteen group means 
fall within the Sioux range. It is obvious thus that measurements of one individual 
falling within the range of a certain group is not conclusive evidence of any close 
racial relationship. 

As to the measurements of the Minnescta Man which fall close to the Sioux 
mean, some glegree of relationship might be surmised if there were anything distinc 
tively or peculiarly Sioux about those Sioux measurements. But such is not the case. 
The closest parallel to the Sioux averages is found in the three diameters of the 
Minnesota skull vault: the maximum length, breadth, and the basion-bregma 
height. Each of these measurements in both the Minnesota cranium and the Sioux 
crania is so close to what may be considered a mean for the females of the world 
generally that each is duplicated in the group means of peoples found all over the 
world and in each of the three great primary races of mankind—namely, Negroid, 
Mongoloid, and White.'’ Neither have the Sioux any monopoly on the particular 
combination of those three diameters. The Guanches, Teneriffe Islanders, and the 
Scotch have diameters almost identical with the Minnesota Man and the Sioux in 
each respect.'® 

In Table 1 the Sioux ranges and averages are computed from the figures given 
by Dr Hrdlitka in 1927 on forty crania designated as Sioux females, not including 


TABLE 1. FEMALE CRANIAL MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES 


Hrdlitka’s Forty Sioux Scotch 

Range Average Average 
Cranial module 138.7 152.3 147.1 147.7* 
Maximum length 165 mm.-186 mm 177.6 mm. 179 mm. 
Maximum breadth 131 mm.-147 mm 138.0 mm. 138 mm. 
Basion-bregma height 118 mm.-134 mm 125.6 mm. 126 mm. 
Cranial index 73.1 82.8 77.7 77.2 
Mean height index 74.8 84.8 79.5 79.5* 


* Computed from figures given. 


*® Rudolf Martin, Lehrbuch der Anthropologie (2nd ed., 1928), pp. 765, 766, 795. 
6 Hrdlitka, The Minnesota “Man,” p. 193, 17 Martin, loc. cit. 18 hid. 
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the figures on those designated as Siouan crania other than Sioux.'® The data on 
Scotch female skulls are given by Martin, who has cited Turner for each measure- 
ment.'® 

This table shows the fallacy of assuming racial relationships on the basis of 
the similarity of cranial length, breadth, and height. The close resemblance of the 
Scotch and Sioux cranial measurements is purely a coincidence, due partly to the 
fact that these cranial measurements in each group fall near the average of females 
generally. 

In Table 2 the mean facial measurements and indices of forty Sioux females, 
as computed from Hrdlitka’s figures,?° are compared with those of the Minnesota 
specimen. 


TABLE 2. FEMALE FACIAL MEASUREMENTS AND INDICES 


Hrdlitka’s Forty Sioux Minnesota 
Average Man 

Menton-nasion height 115.0 mm. 114.5 mm. 
Upper facial height 71.1 mm 67.0 mm. 
Bi-zygomatic breadth 132.8 mm 125.0 mm. 
Total facial index 86.4 91.6 
Upper facial index 53.6 53.6 
Orbits 

Mean height 35.7 mm. 34 mm. 

Mean breadth 38.6 mm. 38 mm. 

Mean index 92.5 89.5 
Nose 

Height 52.0 mm. 47 mm, 

Breadth 25.5 mm. 22.1 mm 

Index 49.1 44.7 


For facial measurements there is a wide difference between the Minnesota meas- 
urements and those of the Sioux.”' It is to be noted that the closest correspondence 
in the measurements is that of total facial height (menton-nasion height). But, this 
is a composite measurement. The Minnesota upper facial height is actually 4-++ 
mm. less than that of the Sioux, hence the mandibular portion of the total facial 
height must be 3.5-+ mm. greater than in the Sioux. The apparent correspondence 
in total facial height is merely a balancing of two real differences. 

The facial breadth and the nasal breadth of the Minnesota specimen are de- 
cidedly lower than the Sioux breadths. These differences are reflected in the higher 
total facial index and the lower nasal index of Minnesota Man. Dr Hrdlitka would 
minimize these differences by saying that the Minnesota specimen is an immature 


19 Ale’ Hrdlitka, Catalogue of Human Crania in the United States National Museum Col- 
lections ; the Algonkin and Related Iroquois, Siouan, Caddoan, Salish, and Sahaptin, Shoshonean 
and California Indians (Proceedings, United States National Museum, Vol. 69, Art. 5, 1927), 
pp. 50-79. 


© Ibid. All of the facial measurements and indices presented by Hrdlitka in his Catalogue 
studies are included. 2 Hrdlitka, The Minnesota “Man,” p. 199. 
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individual, the dimensions of whose face are not completed, and adding, “this is 
particularly true of the breadth of the face [and] the breadth of the nose.”” His 
use of the word “particularly” seems to infer that during growth the facial and nasal 
breadths increase more rapidly than the facial and nasal heights. Such an inference 
is not in accordance with the facts. During growth, both the face and nose lengthen 
more rapidly than they broaden, with a corresponding increase in the facial index 
and decrease in the nasal index, a fact too well established to need discussion.” 
There is nothing in Wissler’s data on the growth changes in the facial and nasal 
diameters and indices of Hawaiian females from the fifteenth year to adulthood 
(studied by Sullivan) to indicate that with maturity the Minnesota face would 
have changed appreciably in the direction of the Sioux averages. An added fact to 
be noted is that the face of our specimen is doubtless more mature than that of 
modern fifteen year old females generally. Facial maturity is closely correlated with 
the completion of dentition, and the Minnesota skull is clearly precocious in the 
matter of the eruption of the third molars. In this respect it has the development 
of a Zulu girl of seventeen or older, and of a white girl of nineteen or older.” Not 
one of Dr Hrdlitka’s published Sioux females has a nose as narrow as that of the 
Minnesota specimen. The significance of the narrow nasal aperture, as anthro- 
pologically considered, is that it indicates cold dry habitat. Dr Hrdlitka has himself 
elsewhere published the fact that the narrower noses in America are in the coldest 
parts of the Eskimo area, that is, northeastern Greenland, where still the Eskimo 
lives with the glaciers.» The narrow nose of the Minnesota skull significantly sug- 
gests glacial habitat. 

None of the lower molars of Dr Hrdlitka’s ten Sioux females having lower jaws 
are as large as those in the Minnesota lower jaw. In his table on “Dimensions of the 
Lower Molars” he uses a Brulé Sioux male skull, as indicated in his footnote, in- 
stead of a Sioux female, for comparison with the lower molars of the Minnesota 
specimen. Neither do any of the ten Palaeolithic specimens of Europe, whose teeth 
Dr Hrdlitka measured by his own method in 1930, have in absolute size such large 
lower molars as the Minnesota lower jaw. He said in 1930, ‘““Concerning the lower 
molars in present man it is safe to regard as primitive or phylogenetically inferior a 
tooth that is absolutely large.’’* It seems safe, therefore, to regard as primitive or 
phylogenetically inferior, especially when taken in connection with the other re- 
markable primitive features of the teeth, the larger lower molars of Minnesota Man. 


2 Idem., p. 194. 

23 See Martin, Lehrbuch, p. 894, also p. 712; Hrdlitka in Martin, op. cit., p. 715; Martin, 
op. cit., p. 942. See also Clark Wissler, Growth of Children in Hawaii; Based on Observations by 
Louis R. Sullivan (Memoirs, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1930), pp. 130-31. 

% See Jenks, Pleistocene Man in Minnesota, pp. 40, 41, 47. 

% Ale’ Hrdlitka, Anthropological Survey in Alaska (Forty-sixth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1930), pp. 267-70. 

2% Ale3 Hrdlitka, Skeletal Remains of Early Man (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
Vol. 83, 1930), p. 355 
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I quite agree with Dr Hrdlitka’s statement that few modern skulls would fail to 
show some exceptional, anomalous, or primitive features. Therefore a skull should 
not be rated as primitive on any one feature; it should be so rated on the degree of 
primitiveness of many features. This, for instance, is the basis on which Dr Hooton 
ranks the primitiveness of crania.*” A skull which has but one or two primitive 
features is a modern skull with certain individual variations, but a skull with many 
primitive features must be classed as primitive as compared with the modern 
population of the area. 

Dr Hrdlitka has given us individual Sioux skulls with one primitive feature in 
most cases, in a few cases two. His presentation of Sioux crania shows that the group 
as a whole is not as primitive as Minnesota Man, nor has he shown any one indi- 
vidual Sioux specimen with an equal.number of primitive and anomalous features. 

If one were to form an a priori opinion as to what he might expect a late Glacial 
Age American people to be, he would be justified in assuming that they need not 
exceed our modern aborigines in primitiveness to any greater degree than the 
late Glacial Age (Upper Palaeolithic) peoples of Europe—say, Chancelade and Cro- 
Magnon—exceed the modern Europeans. Such an opinion does not call for an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of primitiveness for Glacial Age Americans. The hypo- 
thetical late Glacial Age Americans would also be expected to show a general re- 
semblance to our modern aborigines, since they would have been included in the 
ancestry of these aborigines. I believe that Minnesota Man, while showing a general 
resemblance to various modern aborigines, as pointed out many times in my report, 
has sufficient primitive and anomalous characteristics to be considered a member 
of a late Glacial group. 

I still present Minnesota Man as of Pleistocene age. There are too many coincid- 
ing facts for me to do otherwise. Note some of these facts: the find of a mineralized 
skeleton on the site of a documented glacial lake bed; the documented evidence in 
the office of the Minnesota State Highway Department as to the depth of the 
skeleton; the testimony of the intelligent witnesses of the find as to the undisturbed 
covering silt; the testimony of eminent geologists who have visited the re-dug site 
that the evidence points to a natural placement of the specimen in varved silt; 
the sterility of the lake-laid silt in close association with the skeleton; and the 
many primitive and anomalous features combining in one skull to make it a unique 
type. 

The facts presented in the book, Pleistocene Man in Minnesota, cannot be 
brushed summarily aside. They are already accepted by numerous geologists and 
anthropologists. They can abide the test of time. 

ALBERT JENKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


27 Earnest A. Hooton, Asymmetrical Character of Human Evolution (American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, Vol. 8, pp. 125-41, 1925). 
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THE HUMPBACKED FLUTE PLAYER OF THE SOUTHWEST 


In her recent identification of the Hopi kachina Kokopelli and the humpbacked 
flutist of Southwestern pictographs and pottery,' Dr Hawley overlooks the fact 
that both are insects, possibly however not the same insect. Kokopelli, according to 
Fewkes, is “‘a certain dipterous insect;” which according to Titiev is humpbacked 
and does not desist from copulating when disturbed.? The Oraibi Kokopelli kachina 
female races and performs mock copulation with the man “she” overtakes. The 
male kachina, according to legend, sewed shirts and seduced girls. In his hump were 
blankets, belts, and seeds of which he gave a few to each girl.* At Hano Kokopelli 
is equated with Nepokwa’i‘, ‘‘a big black man” (Kokopelli’s mask and body are 
painted black) who in the tales appears with a buckskin on his back from which to 
make moccasins for a bride. He is hunter and moccasin maker.‘ Fewkes associates 
Kokopelli with the Mustard (Asa) clan from the East. As Dr Hawley observes, 
but does not quite explain, Kokopelli has no flute. 

The humpbacked flute player of the rock walls and potsherds is so obviously 
an insect, “‘once you see it,”’ that no analysis is called for; but I might point out 
that among the pictographs near the Village of the Great Kivas (Zufi Valley) the 
flutist is represented in company with other insects,° a plausible association. (This 
shortlived village is believed to have been settled by people from the Chaco where, 
as Dr Hawley points out, the flutist was depicted.) 

Locust is the musical and curing patron of Hopi Flute societies. He is represented 
playing the flute on Flute altar tiles.* Hopi have locust medicine for wounds, in 
ferably belonging to the Flute societies. This medicine is “explained” in the Emer 
gence myth. When Locust was sent up from below to scout for an exit into the upper 
world, the Clouds shot their bolts through him and he just went on playing his flute.’ 
In another version, after the Emergence when Locust was shot with arrows he died 


1 Florence Hawley, Kokopelli, of the Prehistoric Southwestern Pantheon (American An 
thropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 64446, 1937). 

2 Dragonfly? A sacrosanct Pueblo insect, at Zufi called Shumaikoli and functioning as 
the kachina patron of the Shuma’kwe society. By Zufii workmen at Hawikuh Shumaikoli was 
identified with a face design on an awl they excavated (F. W. Hodge, History of Hawikuh, New 
Mexico, Los Angeles, 1937, fig. 21), so this might associate him with moccasin making. 
Dragonfly is a persistent copulator but a neuropterous insect. He is eye medicine (Zufi, Hano). 

3A. M. Stephen, Hopi Journal (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
Vol. 23, 1936), pp. 388, 1142. 

4 E. C. Parsons, Tewa Tales (Memoirs, American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 19, 1926), pp. 
206, 236. Compare the pictograph of a humpbacked figure killing a deer (A. V. Kidder and 
S. J. Guernsey, Archeological Explorations in Northeastern Arizona, Bulletin, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, No. 65, 1919, Pl. 94). 

5 F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., The Village of the Great Kivas of the Zuni Reservation, New Mexico 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 111, 1932), Pl. 61; see also fig. 27a 

6 Stephen, op. cit., Pl. 22. 

7A. M. Stephen, Hopi Tales (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 42, 1929), pp. 5-6 
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and then came back to life.* Locust, the unwinking, is a brave man,a suitable patron 
for societies that cure for lightning shock and, inferably, for arrow or gun wounds. 
The Flute societies have locust medicine to dream coming events, possibly in 

war, and pieces of locust are thrown on the fire (by Flute chiefs?) to bring warm 
weather.’ The Flute societies of Oraibi had charge of the sun from winter solstice 
to summer solstice. In Hopi folk tale the flute is played to melt the snow, by the 
Locusts when they are appealed to by the Snakes. They sing: 

Hao my fathers, hao my mothers! 

Drab Flutes, Blue Flutes (Flute societies) 

My fathers, beautiful living 

(In) summer will begin for us. 

(In) summer blossoms wave, (in) summer blossoms will sway.” 


Insects are important medicine or spirits to the Western Pueblos, perhaps, if 
we knew, to all the Pueblos, as they were to early Aztecs and, I infer, to other 
Middle Americans, some of whom think of Saint Paul as a Bee god. 

ELsIE CLEws PARSONS 
New York Clty 


NOTE ON THE PIMA BERDACHE 

The degree of social recognition and freedom within the cultural pattern ac- 
corded individuals of psychic or physiological peculiarities varies enormously 
among primitive peoples. As I have pointed out in connection with the Navaho, 
the transvestite enjoyed more opportunities for personal and material gratification 
and was more respected and revered than the normal individual.' At the opposite 
pole from the Navaho attitude was that displayed by the Pima. There, in a culture 
where any outward or public manifestation of individuality was considered a 
breach of good manners, the sexual invert had no cultural niche and such abnormal 
behavior was definitely stigmatized. 

8 F. H. Cushing, Origin M yth from Oraibi (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 36, 1923), 
pp. 167-68. Locust’s facility in shedding his skin figures in a widespread Spanish-Pueblo folk 
tale—Folk tale, myth, medicine, ceremony, art, the usual admirable intertwining of Pueblo 
pattern! 

®H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi (Publication, Field Columbian Museum, No. 
96, Anthropological Series, Vol. 8, 1905), p. 220. 1 Voth, loc. cit. 

1W. W. Hill, The Status of the Hermaphrodite and Tranvestite in Navaho Culture (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 273-79, 1935). This status, while manifesting itself in different 
directions, is affirmed for many of the Californian tribes(A.L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians 
of California, Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 78, 1925, pp. 46, 190, 497, 500, 
647, 748, 803; Ralph L. Beals, Ethnology of the Nisenan, University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, No. 6, 1933, p. 376) and probably for the 
Klamath (Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography, same series, Vol. 30, 1930, pp. 51-53). It may 
be implied with some diminution in intensity for the Quinault, Queets, Quilleute, and Hump- 
tulips (Ronald L. Olson, The Quinault Indians, University of Washington Publications in 
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According to Pima mythology transvestites first originated among the Papago. 
The account of this first transformation is as follows: 


Many years ago it happened that in the Pima country there was a shortage of materials 
for making bows and arrows. They sent word to the Papago. The Papago cut wood for bows 
and arrow-weed for arrow shafts. They also collected feathers and sinew. They put these 
materials in two net carrying frames. Two Papago boys placed these women’s carrying de- 
vices on their backs and brought the materials to the Pima. When the boys returned home 
they became berdaches. They really began among the Papago, not the Pima. 


The Pima word for male invert was wi-kovat, “like a girl.” The term might also 
be used in a broader sense and was applied to an individual who was “frightened 
by small things.’’ While female inverts occurred, no special name was applied to 
them. Nor was there an attempt made to distinguish between individuals who 
were hermaphrodites and those whose invert tendencies were due mainly to psychic 
causes. 

There was no sanction for the sexual invert in Pima culture and the cultural 
pattern had never been modified to allow them a specialized role. They did not wear 
the clothes or perform the duties of the opposite sex and no marriages between 
individuals of the same sex were ever known to have occurred. Likewise, no sexual 
irregularities were reported. Their abnormal behavior manifested itself only in 
acting, talking, and expressing themselves like members of the opposite sex, 
showing an interest in the duties and work of the other sex, and a marked preference 
for their companionship. Male inverts sat like women, with their knees together. 

Definite attempts were made to suppress the tendency toward inversion. During 
early childhood the sexes were separated as much as possible and children were not 
Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1936, p. 99) and for the various Shoshonean tribes (Robert H. 
Lowie, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography, Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 20, Part 3, 1924, pp. 282-83). The cultural sanction among the Zufii 
seems to take a less positive form. While the la’mana are accorded ceremonial equality, with 
a possibility of even special ritual prerogatives, reverence and respect for their status seems 
lacking, and in one case at least marriage to a transvestite was objected to by both families 
involved (Elsie Clews Parsons, The Zuni ta’mana, American Anthropologist, Vol. 18, pp 
521-28, 1916). Turning southward the attitude toward transvestites changes to one of general 
uneasiness. Among the Cocopa they were involved in no special functions, and while female 
inverts were accepted with passivity, male inverts were apparently disliked (E. W. Gifford, 
The Cocopa, University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 31, No. 5, 1933, p. 294). In the Yuma tribe they were given public recognition and no 
attempt was made to suppress the tendency. However, the parents of such an individual felt 
a definite shame (C. Daryll Forde, Ethnography of the Yuma Indians, same series, Vol. 28, 
No. 4, 1931, p. 157). The Maricopa attempted to curtail the development of transvestitism. 
Here they had the sanction of the men but were looked upon by the women with disapproval 
(Leslie Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River, Chicago, 1933, pp. 242-43). Papago women, on 
the contrary, liked such individuals for their working abilities, while the men’s attitude in- 
volved a friendly ridicule (Ruth Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman, Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, No. 46, 1936, pp. 43-44.) 
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allowed to play with toys characteristic of the opposite sex Should the tendencies 
manifest themselves in spite of these precautions, a test was made to allay or con- 
firm the suspicion.? No ritual was included and no idea of curing was involved. 

The test was performed only in the case of male children. A brush hut was 
erected and in it were placed a bow and arrow and a basket. The child was put in 
the hut and the hut was then fired at the back. As the boy fled, it was said, he would 
grasp either the bow and arrow or the basket. “If he took the basket, you knew 
that he would become a wi-kovat.” 

The Pima attitude toward the berdache paralleled very closely that in our own 
culture toward the same type of abnormal behavior. The boy who made the wrong 
choice in the test was disgraced and looked down upon. Another indication of this 
feeling was shown by the assignment of the origin of the berdache to the Papago, 
and still further by the fact that leniency was shown in cases of crime committed 
by these individuals because ‘‘they were not normal.” However, their occurrence 
seems to have been accepted more or less fatalistically, as, except for ridicule and 
admonishments to “‘change their ways,’”’ no cure or coercion was attempted. The 
disgrace within a family, while a cause for real concern, was borne, true to the 
cultural pattern, with a quiet forbearance and resignation. 

W. W. Hi 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExIco 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEw MExIco 


REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF PUEBLO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST! Dr Florence Hawley sug 
gested a new interpretation of Pueblo history on the basis of social organization in 
the course of which she took issue with the viewpoint expressed by Duncan Strong 
in his Analysis of Southwestern Society.2 Dr Strong is doubtless capable of defending 
himself, but I cannot refrain from pointing out that he has already recanted in 
part the errors attributed to him.* At the time Strong wrote the paper criticized 
by Hawley, few modern works were in print concerning the Rio Grande. Naturally 
Strong fell into the error of assuming a functioning clan organization on the Rio 
Grande, as had previous field workers in that region. But the significance of the 
new evidence produced by Parsons has already been emphasized in a mimeo- 
graphed publication which Hawley can hardly be blamed for overlooking.‘ 


2 This is interesting because of somewhat analogous tests cited by Spier for the Klamath 
(Klamath Ethnography, p. 52) and Maricopa (Yuman Tribes of the Gila River, pp. 242-43). 

2 Vol. 39, pp. 504-22, 1937. 

? American Anthropologist, Vol. 29, pp. 1-61, 1927. 

* W. D. Strong, Anthropological Theory and Archaeological Fact (in Essays in Anthropology 
Presented to A. L. Kroeber, pp. 359-70, Berkeley, 1936) 

* Ralph L. Beals, Preliminary Report on the Ethnography of the Southwest (United States 
Department of the Interior, National Park Service, Field Division of Education, Berkeley, 
1935). 
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In his recantation, Dr Strong recognizes the importance of the new data on the 
Rio Grande, but he finds in this further support for his original view. Strong says 
.. . that the so-called “vestigial clans” of the eastern Tewa are recent importations of little 
functional significance, whereas the older form of the bilateral family is still dominant, 
strengthens the case based on distributional grounds that this type of organization preceded 
the lineage or sib throughout the area.® 
The inference from Hawley’s views is that the sibs of the western Pueblos were 
brought in by migrant groups in very remote antiquity. In this case one must 
wonder from what area matrilineal sibs could be derived by a Shoshonean people. 
Strong’s view suggests a more recent development within the Southwestern region 
from a more basic widespread type of organization known to exist among many 
peoples in America. Such a view seems more tenable as taking into account distribu- 
tional evidence and the relatively small influence of western Pueblo social organiza- 
tion on the east, an influence far less, for example, than that exerted by the Kachina 
cults. 

One may not quarrel with Hawley’s point that the Pueblo groups are of diverse 
origin; the linguistic evidence alone is adequate to suggest that probability. Nor 
can Plains influence be denied. Yet one may wonder, among other things, why the 
Plains aspect of the suggested linkage of Keresan with the proposed Hokan-Siouan 
stock should a priori be any more suggestive than the Gila Valley-California 
aspects, particularly as the current view seems to be that the Siouan peoples are 
very recent arrivals in the Plains from a more eastern habitat. 

Before social organization is used too extensively for reconstruction of the 
history of the Rio Grande Pueblos, there is still an important task to perform. That 
is an exhaustive analysis to determine whether the moiety system is really part of 
the social organization or is related to the ceremonial organization. My own feeling 
is that the Pueblo moiety has developed out of a tendency toward ceremonial 
dichotomy and only secondarily has taken over some of the trimmings of social 
organization. With this view Strong agrees, possibly because he feels it removes 
one of the difficulties in his historical reconstruction 

RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


NOTES ON RACIAL TYPES OF THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO! 
The author spent the years 1927 to 1934 in a study of racial distribution in the 
Malay Archipelago, a territory which stretches from Burma to Australia. 
He started with the island of Java, at the suggestion of the government of the 
Netherlands East Indies. But the relations between the races of Java proved too 


5 Op. cit., p. 369. 

1 A summary of a communication to the Académie Malgache, Tananarive, Madagascar, 
July 15, 1937, entitled Notes sur l’anthropographie de V’arc de la Sonde; translated by Barbara 
Thrall. Not all place names have been transliterated to their English forms. 
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complex to be worked out without knowledge also of those of the nearby islands and 
of all the islands of the archipelago. 

At least forty measurements were taken on each subject, woman or man, of 
twenty-five to forty-five years old, and the data were sent to various anthropological 
institutes in Europe. The material which the author has in Madagascar is not 
enough to warrant more than a few summary remarks on the question. 

From southern Sumatra to Achin in the north, a tall, meso-dolychocephalic, 
Protomalaysian population has*survived throughout the Barisan mountain chain 
and its slopes, plateaus, and foothills, as well as on the islands to the west, except, 
probably, a part of Menangkabau. 

In Sumatra the Protomalaysian mesocephalic type has remained very homo- 
geneous. But in almost all parts of the Malay archipelago the situation is more com- 
plex. 

In western Java the mesocephalic Protomalaysians survive in southern Prian- 
gan, although the inhabitants of the Plateau of Bandung, and probably now also 
the Djampangs, are Postmalaysians. 

The small brachycephalic inhabitants of the Tji Rompang Valley are similar to 
the small brachycephals of Mt Kidoul and are also probably Protomalays, like the 
peoples of the mountain range north of the Plateau of Bandung. 

The peoples of the more isolated districts of central Java, the large volcanoes 
and the limestone Séwou Mountains, are Protomalays. Mt Slamet, Mt Diéng, Mt 
Sumbing, Mt Sindore, Mt Marbabu, the upper Kedu Valley, Mt Merebu, and Mt 
Lawu are inhabited by mesocephals with low (basses) heads, lighter eyes, and with 
less straight (lisses) hair. 

The peoples of Bawang on the slopes of Diéng, of Mt Oungaran, of the Séwou 
Mountains, and of Mt Muria are also Protomalays, although often a little below 
mesocephaly. 

The small brachycephals of Mt Muria and of Mt Kidoul are probably autoch- 
thonous, too. 

In eastern Java also the mesocephalic populations are found in the isolated dis- 
tricts of the high mountains: the Klout-Kawi-Andjasmoro complex, Mt Smeru, and 
Mt Tengger and its southeastern slopes. 

Although the peoples of Wilis Mountain are a little below mesocephalic, they 
must still be regarded as Protomalaysian, and so, likewise, must the small brachy- 
cephals of Mt Kidoul. 

In conclusion, the population of Java and Madura is made up of mesocephalic 
Protomalays of middle, small, or high stature, with more curly hair and with light 
brown eyes on the volcanoes and other mountains. 

The small or medium brachycephals of the limestone mountains to the south are 
also Protomalays. 

There is a nucleus of Protomalaysian stock from the west to the east of the is- 
land of Java, surrounded by brachycephalic Postmalays of medium or large stature, 
with straight (lisses) hair and dark brown eyes, throughout the plains and on the 
fertile plateaus. 
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In Bali there are large mesocephalic Protomalays in the mountains and on 
Penida Island. 

The brachycephals of medium stature (Bali aga) of the limesone mountains of 
the north are certainly Protomalay. 

One must also consider Protomalaysian the large hyperbrachycephalic men of 
Dessa Panganan (southern Bali aga). 

The brachycephals of the north and south are of a different race. 

In Lombok the situation is more complex. 

The large [tall?] mesocephals of the limestone mountains of the south are Proto- 
malays, like the brachycephalic Bodha’s of middle stature in the north. 

The large brachycephals of the central plains, related to the peoples of the 
southern and northern plains of Bali and of the plateaus of west Sumbawa are prob- 
ably newcomers. 

Sumbawa besar (west) has been partially destroyed by the volcano Tambora, 
and later populated with large [tall?] brachycephals, although in some isolated parts 
of the mountains and distant valleys Protomalaysian mesocephalic men are found. 

In east Sumbawa (Bima) mesocephalic Protomalays have survived better in the 
mountains of Dompo (Dongo) and Wawo, and, in fewer numbers, in the mountains 
of Rasanae and Sapi. 

The small brachycephals in the isolated mountains of Monta, etc., are also prob 
ably autochthonous. 

On the island of Flores the transition begins from Malaysian to Melanesian 
peoples, though woolly hair has already appeared sporadically on west Sumbawa. 

Except for west Manggarai, where the population is sub-brachycephalic and 
non-homogeneous, Flores is inhabited by mesocephals and dolichocephals. The 
dolichocephalic element is not absent in the western parts of the Malay Archipelago 
and therefore one cannot consider the appearance of dolichocephalic peoples in the 
center of Flores as a sign of sudden racial transition from Protomalaysian to Mela- 
nesian, like the representatives of this race in the interior of northern Timor, where 
the population is exclusiveiy dolichocephalic, with low (basses) heads and woolly 
hair. But it is impossible to trace exact limits there, either. Migrations have not 
followed different individual routes, but have overlaid each other in turn. All the 
eastern part of the archipelago must be regarded from the racial viewpoint as an 
area of transition. 

The population of the “Bird’s Head,” in the extreme eastern part of Flores, is 
hyper-brachycephalic. 

The population of the island of Adenara resembles that in central Flores. 

That of the island of Alor is of middle stature and dolichocephalic. 

The island of Sumba is peopled by middle sized or large mesocephals, a further 
difficulty in tracing the border between Malaysians and Melanesians across Flores. 

The island of Savu has a brachycephalic population of tall stature like the Atoni 
of southern Timor. 

That of Roti is less tall and dolichocephalic, resembling the Bélonois of Timor. 

Southern Timor is inhabited by two very different elements. The Bélonois are 
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like the people of Tengger and Sumatra on the west; the Atoni, like the brachyce- 
phalic Smeru people. 

In northern Timor dolichocephaly prevails almost entirely. The greatest differ- 
ence is in height, weakening the supposition that here we have a homogeneous 
population. 

The interior is inhabited by men of small stature, dolichocephalic, and in part 
very low (fort basses) headed, the coast by populations which are large or medium 
sized. 

Malaysians extend here to Fuiloro in the extreme east. 

Brachycephalic influence seems to have completely disappeared in this eastern 
part of the Malay Archipelago. That proves that this element came from the west 
and forces one to conclude that the populations of the eastern part of the archipelago 
are related to the substrata in the west. 

These remarks allow the following general conclusions. The primitive layers of 
the whole Malay Archipelago are made up of meso- and dolichocephalic populations 
with low (basses) heads and light brown eyes, of tall or short stature. They are better 
preserved in the mountains and in some other isolated regions. Later came popula- 
tions almost entirely brachycephalic, high headed, with dark eyes and straighter 
(plus lisses) hair, who submerged the aborigines, especially on the island of Java and 
as far as western Flores. The contrast between the first comers and the people of the 
new race cannot be better illustrated than in the meso-dolichocephaly of the Proto- 
malays and the brachycephaly of the Postmalays. 

D. J. H. NYEssEN 


TANANARIVE, MADAGASCAR 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1938 


By vote of the Executive Committee the next annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association will be held in New York, presumably from December 
27th to 30th, 1938. It was voted to meet in joint session with the Linguistic Society 
of America. 

President Edward Sapir has appointed the following committees for this meeting: 

Program Commitiee: R. F. Benedict, chairman, G. C. Vaillant, T. Michelson, 
and the Secretary. 

At the 1937 meeting of the Council it was voted to give the Program Committee 
power to set the date and to call for only abstracts of papers instead of the full papers 
to be included on the program, and furthermore to empower this committee to 
demand a full paper when they were unable to judge the quality from the abstract 
alone (cf. pp. 297). 


Nominating Committee: C. Wissler, chairman, A. V. Kidder, R, Linton. 


Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
.. and transmit the names... to the Editor, who shall publish the names... , with an 
invitation for suggestions; after considering such suggestions the Nominating Committee 
shall report its slate to the Council, which shall pass on the recommendations, with such 
changes as are deemed advisable, to the annual meeting (from the Minutes of the Pittsburgh 
meeting, December, 1934, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 37, 1935, p. 333). 
F. M. Serzier, Secretary 
RECENT DEATHS 
Professor Waldemar Jochelson, long associated with Siberian ethnology, died 
in New York, November 1, 1937, aged 82. Exiled to Siberia as a revolutionary, he 
became interested in the Palaeoasiatic tribes, eventually becoming a member of 
the Yakut Expedition under Imperial Russian auspices. In 1900-1902 he took part 
in the Jesup North Pacific Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, 
to whose publications he furnished reports on the Koryak. Since 1922 he resided in 
the United States, where he was associated with the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. An account of his life work 
appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 32, pp. 375-77, 1930. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


The Bibliographical Society of America contemplates expanding the “Notes 
and Queries” section of its News Sheet to include as nearly as possible notices of all 
bibliographies planned or in process of compilation by members of the constituent 
societies of the American Council of Learned Societies and of other American 
scholars. 
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The record of published bibliographies is provided in various other ways, but 
in only a few of our disciplines is any systematic attention given to bibliographies 
in progress. The duplication of effort in such work is particularly tiresome, whether 
it be the work of compiling for publication or merely in preparation for some piece 
of research. 

The Bibliographical Society of America, therefore, hopes to render an accept- 
able service in providing a current record of bibliographical projects. 

Notes for publication in the News Sheet may be addressed to the Secretary’s 
Office, Brown University Library. 

Henry B. VAN HOESEN, Secretary 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

The University of California announces that hereafter publications dealing 
with anthropological subjects will be in two series. The “University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology,” which was established in 
1904, will continue unchanged in format, but will be restricted to papers in which 
the interpretative element outweighs the factual or which otherwise are of general 
interest. A new series, known as “Anthropological Records,”’ will be issued in photo- 
lithography in a larger size. It will consist of monographs which are documentary, 
of record nature, or devoted to the presentation primarily of new data. 

The “New Mexico Anthropologist,’ published by the students and faculty of 
the Department of Anthropology, University of New Mexico, is now offered in 
printed form as “fa news sheet of anthropology in general and of the South- 
west in particular, as well as a publication devoted in large part to student work.” 
News and contributions of a scientific nature are solicited from individuals in 
other institutions. (Bi-monthly, September to June: subscription $1.25 for five 
issues per year: James Spuhler, Business Manager; Douglas Osborne, Managing 
Editor, Department of Anthropology, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. M.) 

The formation of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society has been announced by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The classification of the company’s archives has been 
proceeding for several years with a view to publication. One volume, independ- 
ently edited, will be published each year in association with the Champlain Society. 
rhe subject of the first volume, to be published in 1938, is Sir George Simpson’s 
Athabasca Journal and Report, 1820-1821. Membership in the Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society will be limited, and the subscription will be $5 per annum. In- 
quiries with regard to membership should be addressed to the Secretary, Canadian 
Committee, Hudson’s Bay Company, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


The annual summer term of the School will open in Berlin on July 1, 1938. The 
tentative program includes lectures, seminars, museum studies, practice in exca- 
vating, and excursions to prehistoric sites in various parts of Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Dr V. J. Fewkes, who has been in 
charge of three previous summer terms, will again be Acting Director. 

The program is so arranged as to cover practically every phase of prehistory, 
with special emphasis on the Neolithic and later epochs. Students will take part in 
excavating at Neolithic and Iron Age sites. The term will close in Prague, September 
10th. 

Preference will be given to applicants who have a knowledge of French and 
German and who already have at least a bachelor’s degree. Graduate students will 
receive ample credit from their respective institutions for work well done during the 
summer term. Applicants, who are accepted for enrollment, will receive all necessary 
instructions before the time for sailing. The total cost to each student, including 4ll 
necessary expenses while away from home, should not exceed $750. 

Applications for enrollment and request for the promised instructions should be 
addressed to Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Director, American School of Pre- 
historic Research, Old Lyme, Conn. 


THE INSTITUTE OF FAR EASTERN STUDIES 

The Institute of Far Eastern Studies announces a session to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, June 27—August 20, 1938. In addition to several programs of 
concentrated study in the Chinese, Japanese, and Russian languages, the Institute 
sponsors a large number of courses in Far Eastern Anthropology, Fine Arts, Eco 
nomics, Geography, History, Political Science, Sociology and related fields. 

A similar Institute was conducted last year and proved to be so successful that 
it was decided to repeat the program during the coming summer. A number of 
scholarships have been made available, and applicants may secure further infor- 
mation by writing to the Director, Dr Robert Burnett Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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